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EUROPEAN TURKEY, ITS INHABITANTS, 
AND THEIR RULERS. 


By Davin MarsHALt, 


WE propose to describe Turkey, 
the manner in which it is governed, 


and the effects of that system of 
government upon the industry of 
the country. Recent events have 
directed the eyes of the world 


towards the “Sick Man.” His ill- 
ness has been a protracted one, and 
the latest symptoms do not appear 
to us to be the most hopeful. 

The races which acknowledge the 
sway of the Sultan are very various. 
It would be impossible within the 
limits of a magazine article to give 
an account of them all. We shall 
confine ourselves to a description of 
the most important. 

The Government of the Sultan is 
conducted exclusively in accordance 
with the principles and traditions of 
the Osmanlis, or true Turks. An 
acqaintance with these principles 
and traditions is essential to an 
intelligent appreciation of Turkish 
rule. We shall, therefore, give 
some account of the origin of the 
Osmanli, of their arrival in Europe, 


of their religion, and of their poli- 
tical institutions. 

It will be convenient to begin by 
describing Turkey. To state briefly 
the exact extent of the Turkish 
dominions is scarcely possible. The 
relations in which the Porte stands 
to its so-called vassal States are so 
varied that, with respect to many of 
them, it is difficult to say whether 
they belong to Turkey or are inde- 
pendent. The southern and south- 
eastern boundaries of Turkey have 
never been fixed; they border on 
the unexplored or half-explored 
regions of Soudan and the Upper 
Nile; and the uncivilized otis 
which occupy that country can 
hardly be said to have any recog- 
nized frontier. We shall be ap- 
proximately correct if we say that 
Turkey proper comprehends, be- 
sides its European possessions, Asia 
Minor, Syria, Palestine, the basins 
of the Tigris and the Euphrates, 
Hedjaz and Yemen in Arabia, and 
Tripoli in Africa. The Khédive of 
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Egypt is practically an independent 
sovereign. His dominions are, 
therefore, not included in this list. 
In point of fact, Egypt is probably 
the more important country of the 
two. 

The population of Turkey, as 
limited by the above enumeration 
of its provinces, is, according to the 
most probable estimates, somewhere 
about 25,000,000. Of these, M. 
Elisée Reclus, the latest and most 
accurate statistician with whom 
we are acquainted, states that 
11,480,000, or nearly one-half, are 
resident in European Turkey. 

It will give some idea of the 
mixed character of the population 
of European Turkey if we add that 
the Turks proper, including both 
Osmanlis and Tartars, or Turko- 
mans, number only 1,535,000. Thus 
the governing race forms little more 
than one-seventh of the whole 
people. The remaining popula- 
tion consists of 6,290,000 -Slaves, 
1,200,000 Greeks, 275,000 Latins, 
1,400,000 Albanians; 100,000 of 
Semitic origin, of whom 95,000 are 
Jews and 5,000 Arabs; 400,000 
Armenians, 90,000 Tcherkesses, 
140,000 Tsiganes, and 50,000 
Franks. It will be observed that 
the Slavonic population, in which 
the recent insurrectionary move- 
ment had its origin, numbers more 
than half the whole inhabitants of 
Turkey in Europe, and that no 
other race in the country even 
Bpprogones it in numbers. 

n point of religious faith, the 
population of Turkey consists of 
3,480,000 Mussulmans, 7,070,000 
Greek Catholics, 440,000 Roman 
Catholics, 380,000 Armenian Chris- 
tians, 15,000 Christians belonging 
to other sects, and 95,000 Jews. 

Of the Slavonic population taken 
by itself, 710,000 are Mussulmans, 
and the whole of the remaining 
5,580,000 are Christians, 5,345,000 
of them belonging to the Greek 
Church, 225,000 to the Roman 
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Church, and 10,000 to other Chris- 
tian sects. 

Thus the Mohammedan faith, 
which is that of the dominant race, 
and the established religion of the 
country, is professed by less than 
onethird of the inhabitants. The 
Christian faith is that of the whole 
remaining population, with the ex- 
ception of 95,000 Jews. Further, 
of a total of 7,905,000 Christians 
in Turkey, the adherents of the 
Greek Church number 7,070,000, 
or more than nine times all the 
rest of the Christian sects put to- 
gether. 

The portion of Europe under the 
direct rule of the Sultan extends 
from Bosnia on the west to the 
Euxine, and from the frontier of 
Greece to the Danube and the Save 
on the north. In the north-western 
provinces the population is almost 
entirely Slavonic. 

Bosnia, which merges into the 
Herzegovina on the south, has been 
called the Switzerland of Eastern 
Europe. The Bosnian mountain 
ranges resemble much the Swiss 
Alps on a smaller scale. As these 
mountains run south-west towards 
Montenegro, they increase in height 
and terminate in the white rocks of 
Dormitor. The Herzegovina and 
Bosnia slope down towards the Save 
and Danube, which receive all the 
rivers that run through the country, 
with the exception of the Narento. 
Rich forests, containing almost 
every description of valuable timber, 
cover the mountain lands of Bosnia; 
and so little have these forests suf- 
fered from the advancing axe of 
civilization that they are still the 
habitat: of the wolf and other wild 
animals, whose skins form a large 
part of the commercial produce of 
the country. The valleys are un- 
equalled in fertility by those of any 
land in Europe. Yet the want of 
a seaboard is a great impediment to 
the development of trade; and the 
inhabitants content themselves with 
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producing what ‘is sufficient for 
their own wants, and manufacturing 
it in their own way. Iron is found 
in considerable quantity, and manu- 
factured into sword-blades and 
similar articles. 

In the Herzegovina the forests 
have to a great extent been cut 
down. Herzegovina is a word 
which simply means Duchy. For- 
merly the country belonged to 
Croatia. In 1326 it was annexed 
to Bosnia. The Emperor Frederick 
III. afterwards dissolved this con- 
nection and made it an indepen- 
dent duchy, under the name of the 
Duchy of Saba. The Turks con- 
quered it in 1463, and their pos- 
session of it was guaranteed by the 
peace of Carlowitz in 1690. 

As regards religion, there are 
in Bosnia and the Herzegovina 
754,000 Christians and 378,000 
Mussulmans. A few Jews and 
Tsiganes bring up the population to 
1,150,000. The Christians are thus 
about twice as numerous as the 
Mohammedans. There are few, if 
any, Osmanilis in the country. 

The Slavonic Mussulmans of 
Bosnia must not be confounded with 
these Turks proper or Osmanlis. 
The native Bosnians are of purely 
Slavonic extraction, and were all 
originally Greek Christians. But 
at the time of the Ottoman con- 
quest of Bosnia, great numbers of 
the proprietors of the soil became 
perverts to Islam, in order to be 
allowed to retain their feudal hold- 
ings under the conqueror. The 
same motive did not operate with 
the peasantry and the other poorer 
classes. Having no land to lose, 
they had little to gain by apostacy; 
consequently they adhered to the 
Christian faith. 

The Bosnian Mussulman is de- 
spised by the Osmanli, a fit punish- 
ment for his apostacy. But he 
recompenses himself with the true 
spirit of an apostate by oppressing, 
and professing in his turn to de- 
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spise, his Christian compatriot. 
From the hands of the Turk a 
Christian meets with much better 
treatment than from the hands of 
such a trimmer. 

Adjoining Bosnia on the south- 
west is the province of Albania. 
This country is called by the natives 
Chkipéri, the “ Land of the Rocks ;” 
and it well deserves the name, for, 
with the exception of the plain 
which environs the Lake of Skodra 
or Scutari and the marshes of the 
Lower Drin, it is a continuous mass 
of precipices. The chamois and the 
bouquetin are still to be met with 
in the remoter districts of the 
mountains, though they are year by 
year becoming less numerous. The 
site of the far-famed grove of , 
Dodona is not far from Janina; and 
two rivers, anciently known as the 
Acheron and the Cocytus, the 
former of which passes through & 
lake once called Acherusia, pour 
their united streams into the Ionian 
Sea, nearly opposite the Isle of 
Paxos. They compete with four 
other rivers of similar names fur the 
honour of having given rise to the 
well-known classical fables of the 
rivers of Hades. On the coast, to 
the north of these rivers, are the 
Monti della Chimaera, which the 
Horatian reader will recognize 
better as the 
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Westward, and separating Albania 
from Thessaly, is Mount Pindus, 
now called Mezzovo, with its fir 
and beech-clad slopes and its tower- 
ing summit, which commands a view 
stretching as far as the Aigean Sea. 
The native population of Albania 
consists of Guégues and Tusques, 
the semi-civilized remnants of the 
Pelasgic race, which originally in- 
habited the country. Hahn con- 
siders them to be of Doric extrac- 
tion, and finds, evin in their modern 
dress, some striking points of simi 
41—2- 
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larity to that of the ancient Greek 
population of Epirus. Whatever 
their origin may be, the Guégues 
and the Tusques live in perpetual 
enmity with one another, and their 
feuds are all the more bitter because 
the Guégues claim to be of purer 
descent than the Tusques. A 
braver race does not exist than the 
native Albanians. Their exploits 
under Scanderbeg are matter of 
history, and the courage which 
animated them in his day is still 
characteristic of the race. Fifty 
years ago, during the brutal wars 
of Ali Pacha (Tepeleni), the very 
women bore arms in the army of the 
Suliotes; and when resistance was 
no longer possible, multitudes of 
them destroyed themselves rather 
than submit to the enemy. In 
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northern Albania, at the present 
day, men, women, and even children 
wear arms as a part of their ordi- 
nary dress. 

In the southern districts Greek 
civilization has somewhat mitigated 
the rude ferocity of the Guégues; 


and a similar humanizing effect has 
been produced by intercourse with 
the colony of Zinzares, or Macedo- 
Wallachians, who inhabit the slopes 
of Mount Pindus. These Zinzares 
are partly shepherds, still retaining 
traces of romantic life, and partly 
tradesmen not without skill in the 
crafts of masonry, carpenter’s and 
smith’s work. Many of them are 
commercial agents, in the various 
districts of Central Turkey, and not 
a few are extensive mouvey lenders. 
They are to a large extent Helle- 
nized, and, indeed, they seem to be 
more akin, in manners and in speech, 
to the Greeks than to their brethren 
of Roumania. A considerable num- 
ber of Slaves reside in Albania, and 
there are a few Osmanlis in the 
principal towns, most of whom are 
officers of the Turkish Government. 

Of the population, rather more 
than one-half are Mahommedans; 
the rest are Christians, chiefly be- 
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longing to the Greek Church. As 
usual in Turkey, the land is in the 
possession of the Mussulmans, and 
the Christians are the peasantry. 
The agriculture of the country is in 
arudimentary condition. The trade 
is local, and trifling in extent, and 
the greater part of the shipping of 
the coast towns is done by vessels 
belonging to Trieste. 

South and west of Albania, the 
Greek coast intervenes,and we must 
cross the Greek peninsula before we 
again meet with the Turkish sea- 
board. On the eastern shores of 
this peninsula, and in Crete, and 
the Islands of the Archipelago, 
dwells the Greek population of 
Turkey. Its character is well known. 
Greek merchants have long been 
active and enterprising; and the 
maritime populations of Greece are 
famous as sailors and fishermen; 
but the reputation of the Greeks 
for honesty and straightforwardness 
is not very high in mercantile circles. 

The principal cities of Greek 
Turkey are Salonica, with a popula- 
tion of 80,000, and Adrianople,whose 
inhabitants number 110,000. The 
richly indented shores of the country, 
and the general depth of harbourage, 
render the whole coast eminently 
suitable for maritime enterprise. 
Of Salonica M. Reclus has said: 
“ Already an important commercial 
centre, the town of Salonica, near 
which the ancient Macedonian mon- 
archy took its rise, has future pros- 
pects of the brightest kind. She, 
also, like Marseilles, Trieste, and 
Brindisi, will one day form a point 
of transit for the English trade with 
India. When the continental rail- 
way system is completed from the 
English Channel to the Agean Sea, 
Salonica will be the chief place on 
the line of communication between 
Europe and the Isthmus of Suez, 
and that advantage, added to others, 
cannot fail to secure to her a position 
of the highest importance in the 
trade of the world. In an ethno- 
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logical point of view, also, this Mace- 
donian emporium is destined to a 
great future, for the Slavonised race 
of Bulgarians, already dominant in 
Turkey, but shut out from the sea 
by intervening populations of other 
descent everywhere, except perhaps 
at Bourgas on the Euxine, has here 
penetrated to the coast of the 
Mediterranean. Through Salonica, 
that population connects itself with 
the exchanges of the rest of Europe.” 

The promontory of Chalcidice, 
terminating in the celebrated Mount 
Athos, deserves a passing notice. 
The peninsula on which the mountain 
stands is seven miles long and about 
three broad. The mountain itself 
is called Hagion Oros by the Greeks 
who inhabit it, and Monte Santo by 
the Italians. Both names signify 
in English “ The Holy Mountain.” 
Twenty monasteries, besides a great 
number of hermitages, have been 
erected, chiefly on the most inacces- 
sible cliffs of the peninsula. About 
6,000 monks inhabit these. They 
are chiefly Greeks, but one of the 
monasteries is Russian, and two are 
Servian. For fourteen hundred years 
no female foot has ever trodden the 
sacred precincts of the mountain. 
Even the females of domestic animals 
are rigorously excluded; and it is 
said that, rather than tolerate the 
profane presence of hens, the monks 
import all their eggs from Lemnos. 
They form an independent commu- 
nity, making and administering their 
own laws; and the only duty they 
owe to the Porte is the payment of 
a heavy annual tribute. A guard 
of Christian soldiers is stationed at 
the neck of the peninsula to see that 
the rule as to the admission of 
females is strictly carried out. The 
libraries of these monasteries are 
said to be rich in manuscripts saved 
from the Turks at the time of the 
capture of Constantinople. 

The coast to the north of Chaleci- 
dice is marshy and exceedingly un- 
healthy, and is inhabited by a few 
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Greek sailors and fishermen, the 
higher grounds in the interior being 
cultivated by Bulgarians and Turks, 
The valley of the Karasou, which 
falls into the sea opposite the isle of 
Thasos, is one of the most fertile 
portions of Turkey. It produces 
silk, cotton, tobacco, and many 
valuable dye stuffs; and is studded 
with villages, half-hidden among 
orchards and mulberry groves. In 
some parts of the valley, and in the 
plain through which the Maritza 
flows, the vine is cultivated with 
success, and wine of excellent quality 
is made. 

To the east of the Maritza the 
population both of the coast and of 
the interior is Greek. Adrianople, 
the seat of the Turkish empire 
before the capture of Constan- 
tinople, is situated in this district. 
It stands at the northern ex- 
tremity of a flat and monotonous 
plain, where uniformity of outline 
is only relieved here and there by 
groups of tumuli, the tombs of the 
ancient inhabitants. The rivers 
Maritza, Tonja, and Arda, unite at 
the point where the city lies em- 
bowered in rich groves of cypress 
and poplar. Adrianople is admirably 
situated as a commercial centre for 
the merchandise of the interior of 
the country. Both river and road 
communication place it directly 
in contact with an enormous 
and fertile part of the Turkish 
empire. Here, as in most of the 
large trading centres, the population 
is composed of Greeks, Turks, Jews, 
Bulgarians,and Armenians, mingled. 
Large quantities of silk are pro- 
duced, and there are also extensive 
manufactories of curried and tanned 
leather, and of the finest prepara- 
tions of opium. 

Of all cities in the world which 
have been gifted by nature at 
once with mercantile advantages 
and natural beauty, Constantinople 
stands at the head. It is the mart 
both of Asia and of Europe. A 
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more eligible site for a great com- 
mercial city could not be conceived. 
On one side the Bosphorus opens 
into the Black Sea, which receives 
the great rivers of Asiatic Russia. 
On the other it enters the Mediter- 
ranean, the ocean highway to all the 
coasts of Europe as well as America. 
The Danube is at hand to carry 
the commerce of Constantinople 
into Central Europe. The Suez 
Canal now places the city in the 
direct line to India. 

Of the picturesque beauty of the 
city and its environs, we can oaly 
write on the authority of others. 
We shall again be indebted for our 
description to M. Reclus :— 


“In respect of natural beauty,” he 
says, ‘‘ Constantinople is one of the first 
cities in the world: it is the ‘ Paradise 
City of Orientals.’ It may challenge 
competition with Napls, or Rio de 
Janeiro; and many travellers who have 
seen all three give the palm of beauty 
to Constantincple. 

“ Gliding through the entrance of the 
Golden Horn in a light caique, more 
graceful than a Venetian gondvla, the 
traveller sees at every stroke of the oar, 
some change in the appearance of the 
vast and varied panorama that lies 
around him. In front, the white walls 
of the Seraglio, rising out of masses of 
verdure, the houses of Stamboul, the 
towers, the great domes of the mosques, 
with their collar of small cupolas, and 
the slender minarets embroidered with 
balconies, form an amphitheatre cover- 
ing seven hills on which the city stands. 
Across the harbour, which is crossed 
by bridges of boats, other mosques, 
other towers, stretch towards the hill 
whose summit, crowned by palaces and 
mansions of regular architecture, forms 
the suburb of Pera. 

“To the north a succession of luxu- 
rious mansions lines the two sides of 
the Bosphorus. Eastwards, the Asiatic 
portion of the city runs out into a pro- 
montory quite as thickly covered with 
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buildings, all surrounded with gardens, 
and shaded by trees. This is Scutari, 
the Constantinople of Asia, with its red 
houses and vast cemetery, darkened by 
magnificent cypresses. Fariher distant 
is seen Kadi-Ken), the ancient Chalci- 
done, and the tower of Principo, standing 
on one of those isles of the Archipelago 
of Princes, which sprinkle the blue 
waters of the Sea of Marmora with 
their green woods and yellow rocks. 
Out and in, among all these towns set 
in the sea, ships and barges of every 
kind come and go incessantly, some 
impelled by oars, some by sails, some 
by steam. giving life and animation to 
the magnificent scene. 

“Form the heights above Constan- 
tinople and Scutari, the view is perhaps 
still more sp} ndid. fur you see spread 
out before you the outlines of the 
European and Asiatic coasts; you can 
follow with your eye the sinuosities of 
the Bosphorus, and the Gulf of Nico- 
media, and in the far distance, rising 
over shady valleys, you can discern the 
pyramidal contour of the Bithynian 
Olympus, almost perpetually ccvered 
with snow." * 


Central Turkey has been explored 
by few travellers. The roads are 
few, and where they do exist they 
are bad. The mountain scenery is 
fine, the slopes of the Balkhaus 
being covered with forests, and the 
valleys rich in the beauty of fertility. 
Turkey has one great advantage over 
the other European promontories 
which run into the Mediterranean, 
it merges by gentle natural declivi- 
ties into the heart of the Contivent ; 
whereas Spain is, to a certain extent, 
isolated by the Pyrenees, and Italy 
by the Alps. The only point where 
Northern Turkey rises to any height 
is at the extremity of the Dobroudja, 
where a ridge of hills deflects the 
Danube northwards from Hirsova, 
towards Galatz, just before the 
delta of the river begins to be 
formed. 


* Sax estimated the population of Constantinople, in 1873, at 600,000, of whom 110,000 


reside in the Asiatic portion of the city. 


About 200,000 of these are Mussulmans - the 


rest are Christians, chiefly belonging to the Greek Church. 
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The northern and central dis- 
tricts of Turkey are the abode of 
the Bulgarians, one of the most 
important races under the Turkish 
rule, both in point of numbers and 
of industry. Bulgaria proper con- 
sists of -the triangular plateau 
bounded on the north by the 
Danube, on the east by the 
Euxine, and on the south and west 
by the Balkhans; but the country 
occupied by the Bulgarian race is 
much more extensive than Bulgaria 
proper, and extends as far south as 
the slopes of Mount Pindus, though 
there are several interjected settle- 
ments of Turks, Greeks, and Zin- 
zares. 

The Bulgarians were originally 
an Ugrian people, inhabiting the 
banks of the Volga. This his- 
torical fact is attested by their 
name, for Bulgarian is merely a 
dialectic variety of the word Vol- 
garian, “dweller by the Volga.” 
The ruins of their Russian capital 
still exist in the neighbourhood of 
the city of Kazan. Moving scuth- 
wards, they first settled in the 
country to the north and west of 
the mouths of the Danube, which 
was known during their occupation 
of it as Second Bulgaria. 1n 539 
they crossed the Danube, defeated 
the Slavonic tribes on the Balkhan 
slopes, and established the kingdom 
of Black Bulgaria. 

In the beginning of the eleventh 
century their kingdom, after a series 
of bloody contests with the Greek 
emperors, had .been extended so 
widely as to embrace a great part 
of Thrace, Macedonia, Thessaly, 
Albania, and Servia, but after a 
severe struggle, the Greeks, in the 
course of that century, reduced 
them to subjection; and Bulgaria 
became a province of the Byzantine 
empire, from which it passed to the 
Turks by conquest. 

The Bulgarian of the present day 
contrasts very favourably with his 
early ancestors. The ferocity and 
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brutality which made the very name 
“ Bulgarian” .a term of opprobrium 
in ancient times have disappeared ; 
and the modern inhabitant of 
Northern Turkey is peaceful, 
courteous, and industrious. “ Of 
all the peasantry I ever met with,” 
says a traveller, “the Bulgarians 
seem the most simple, kind, and 
affectionate; forming a striking 


contrast with the rude and brutal 
mixed among 
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them.” 
This change of character is at- 
tributable to the gradual absorption 
of the old Bulgarian race by the 
Slavonic population. So com- 
pletely have they been “ Slavon- 
ized” that scarcely a trace of their 
original language is to be found in 
the Slavonic dialect which they 
have spoken for many centuries. 
Ethnologists now look upon them 
as part of the great Slavonic popula- 
tion of Turkey. According to the 
latest estimate they number about 
4,500,000, all of whom belong ‘to 
the Greek Church, with the ex- 
ception of 40,000 Roman Catholics 
and about 60,000 Mahommedans. 
Agriculture is their chief employ- 
ment, for Bulgaria is emphatically 
the corn-growing district of Turkey; 
indeed, it is called by the Turks 
“the granary of Constantinople.” 
The valleys and plains between the 
Balkhans and the Danube are almost 
as rich as Roumania in their pro- 
duce of cereals; and nearly all the 
agricultural produce which Turkey 
exports is grown in this district. 
The plains of Kezanlik and Eski- 
zagra at the suuthern base of the 
Balkhans are said to be the best 
cultivated corn-lands in Turkey. 
There are extensive rice-farms in 
the neighbourhood of Philippopoli. 
Various industries are carried on 
in the cities and towns. Sword- 
blades and rifle-barrels of superior 
quality ; silken and woollen cloths ; 
carpets; pottery; and metal work 
are the chief articles manufactured,” 
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and dijouterie of all kinds is pro- 
duced in excellent taste. Attar of 
roses is a staple commodity of 
trade. The forests of the Balk- 
hans supply abundance of wood of 
every ordinary kind, and in some 
districts mulberries grow in dense 
masses. 

We have said that the Bulgarians 
are a peaceable people ; but this by 
no means implies that they live 
contentedly under the Turkish 
yoke. In some districts intense 
dissatisfaction with the present 
government prevails; and there 
has always existed a strong aver- 
sion to the Greek race, who act 
the part of usurers and “middle 
men” among the agricultural and 
mercantile population. This feel- 
ing has recently shown itself in a 
widespread struggle against the 
domination of the Greek Patriarch 
of Constantinople, the Bulgarians 
being determined to place one of 
their own race at the head of their 
Church, as has been done by those 
countries adhering to the Greek 
communion which have thrown off 
the Turkish yoke. In this they 
seem likely to be successful; and 
we regard religious emancipation 
as the first step towards the crea- 
tion of such a nationa) feeling as 
will lead to the accomplishment of 
the civil and political emancipation 
of the Christian population of Bul- 
garia. 

It is in the eastern part of 
Turkey, to the south of the mouth 
of the Danube, that the Osmanli 
have their chief settlements. Else- 
where in Turkey they are found 
here and there among the in- 
habitants of other races, forming 
generally but a small proportion 
of the population of any given 
district or town. 

In the rest of Bulgaria there are 
settlers of various races. There are 
Greek financiers in the south, and 
Roumanian financiers in the north, 
and Jews, Servians, Albanians, 
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Armenians, Tsiganes, Germans, and 
Arabs. Even Crim Tartars and 
Cossacks are there in considerable 
numbers. The Bulgarians have 
shown themselves to be possessed 
of remarkable aptitude for assimila- 
ting themselves to the habits and 


modes of life of neighbouring 
peoples. If they continue to in- 


corporate into their own national 
character the various good qualities 
of the cosmopolitan fraternity which 
dwells among them, there is every 
prospect, with the Danube as their 
channel of trade, and the introduc- 
tion of modern facilities of transit, 
that they will become one of the 
greatest commercial peoples of the 
world, 

Such is European Turkey, and 
such are the most important of the 
races by whom it is peopled. We 
come now to describe the ‘Turkish 
government, and the effects of that 
government on the industries of the 
population. 

We have said that the Osmanlis 
are the governing race, and that 
they are only about a million and a 
half in number. Of these probably 
about 65,000 or 70,000 reside in 
Constantinople. They are of Asiatic 
origin, being the descendants of a 
tribe of Opgazian Tartars, who 
were driven trom their settlements 
to the east of the Caspian Sea 


by the Mongol invasion of the 
thirteenth century. They first 


settled on the banks of the river 
Sangar, where, in 1250, they had 
some 400 huts on a tract of country 
ceded to them by Aladdin II., the 
last Sultan of Konieh. On the 
fall of the Seljakian dynasty of 
Konieh, they acquired extensive pos- 
sessions in Bithynia and Phrygia. 
Gradually their conquests extended 
westward. They established an 


imperial court at Bursa, and sub- 
jected all Asia Minor to their rule. 
In 1358, they crossed the Helles- 
pont, ostensibly as the allies of 
Jobn Cantacuzene in bis contest 
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with the Empress Anna, for the 
regency of the Greek Empire; 
aud the feeble and supine Greeks 
could never expel them from the 
Thracian provinces, Removing the 
seat of their empire from Asia to 
Europe, they made Adrianople their 
capital, and in the course of a 
century they reduced to subjection 
nearly all the Slavonic tribes of 
Turkey and Illyria, and the whole 
of northern Greece. Iv 1453, Con- 
stantinople fell into their hands, 
and their Sultans have ever since 
sat on the throne of the Roman 
Emperors. 

Warlike by nature, they became 
ferocious under the influence of the 
Mahommedan religion which they 
professed in its most fanatical form. 
In addition to the Koran, they 
adopted the Sonnah or Traditions 
of Mahomet as their rule of life; 
and these traditions embody prin- 
ciples even more bloody than those 
of the Koran. So intolerant are 
the Sonnites that their persecutions 
have extended not only to Christians 
but to their brother Mahommedans 
in Persia, who, known by the name 
of Schiites, reject the traditionary 
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part of the Moslem faith except in 
so far as it is traceable to Axi, who 
alone is regarded by them as the 
legitimate successor of the prophet. 
In the eyes of a Turk “to slay a 
Persian Schiite is more acceptable 
in the sight of God than to slay 
seventy Christians or idolators.” 

The religion of Mahomet has 
been so often described that we 
need not add another to the ex- 
isting accounts of it. Professedly 
it is the religion of the sword.* 
“ God purchaseth,” says the Koran, 
“‘of true believers their souls and 
goods, and giveth them Paradise; 
if they be slain, or if they slay 
when they shall fight for the faith, 
they shall have what he hath 
promised to them in the Old Testa- 
ment, the gospel, and the Alco- 
ran” ....“Q > prophet! fight 
against the infidels, fortify thyself 
against them: hell shall be their 
habitation.” 

The reward to be bestowed here 
after on the soldier of the Crescent 
was cunuvingly adapted to his de- 
graded and sensual nature. ‘Those 
who employ their wealth and their 
persous to fight for “the laws of 


* Dr. Hurd explains very satisfactorily how it came to pass that Mahomet adopted the 
sword as his chief missionary weapon. In the Koran he had set his imprimatur upon the 
inspiration, among others, of Moses and Jesus Christ. The sceptics of Mecca, knowing that 
both these prophets were alleged to have worked miracles in support of their pretensions, 
called upon the prophet for a similar sign. Mahomet was not able to perform any miracles 
in their presence, and he was driven to explain his inability. For this purpose he laid 
down the doctrine that God had sent Moses and Jesus with miracles, and yet men would not 
be obedient to their word ; and that, therefore, he (Mahomet) had now been sent to force 
them by the power of the sword to do God s will. 

Dr. Hurd thus states the tenets of the Mahommedan doctors on this point :—‘‘ Solomon 
was sent to manifest the wisdom, the glory, and the majesty of God; and Moses, his 
providence and his clemency ; none of them carrying with them a power to force men to 
believe—miracles were necessary in their mission to induce them thereto. But Mahomet 
was a prophet, sent principally to show forth the fortitude of God, by the power of the 
sword, which being of itself alone sufficient to compel all men into the faith without any 
other power accompanying it, for this reason (say they) Mahomet wrought no miracles, 
because he had no need of them, the power of the sword, with which he was sent, of itself 
alone sufficiently enabling him to accomplish his mission by forcing men to believe therein. 
And from hence it hath become the universal doctrine of the Mahommedans, that their 
religion is to be propagated by the sword, and that all of them are obliged to fight for 
it. And for this reason it hath been a custom among them for their preachers, while they 
deliver their sermons, to have a drawn sword placed by them, to denote thereby, that the 
doctrine which they teach them, was with the sword to be defended and propagated by 
them.”—Hunrp’s Religions of the World, p. 356. 
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God”. are to have “a particular 
degree and a particular place in 
Paradise near to the Divine Majesty, 
and they shall be the more happy.” 
God through his goodness declareth 
to them that they shall enter into 
delicious gardens, where they shall 
remain eternally.” . . . “Theyshall 
dwell eternally in Paradise, where 
flow many rivers, with women, 
beautiful and clean, and all manner 
of content.” ...“The prophet 
and believers that were with him 
and fought, and employed their 
persons and goods for the service 
ot God, shall be blessed: he hath 
prepared for them gardens, where 
flow many rivers, with perfection 
and felicity.” . . . “ God shall cause 
the true believers, that have done 
good works, to go into gardens 
where flow many rivers ; they shall 
be adorned with bracelets of gold 
and pearls; they shall be clothed 
with silk and enjoy eternal felicity.” 
— Koran, passim. 

Eatalism in its most advanced 
form is. a characteristic of the 
Turkish character, and is a neces- 
sary consequence of the Mahom- 
medan creed. In the early history 
of Turkey, while the Turks were 
adding province after province to 
their dominions, its effect was to 
produce a recklessness of life among 
the soldiery, which often led them 
to victory where other troops would 
have accepted defeat. Now, when 
the days of Ottoman conquest are 
over, its effects are to paralyze 
the Turk in all the relations of 
life. He can initiate nothing: he 
will work out nothing that is initi- 
ated for him. He submits to the 
destiny which Allah has prepared 
for him, and makes no attempt to 
control it. 

On this religion the government 
of Turkey is based. The Sultan 
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is the sole depositary of religious, 
civil, and military authority. He 
is a despot in the strictest sense 
of the word; for he is bound by no 
law but the Koran, of which, as 
chief of the national religion, and 
representative of the Prophet, he 
is the sole authoritative interpreter. 
The traditions of his ferocious 
ancestors survive in the names by 
which he is commonly known. He 
is Hunkiar, the Manslayer, and 
Yoularsis arslan, the Unmuzzled 
Lion. “There is no limit to his 
power,” says a writer on the system 
of government in Turkey, “ but the 
dread of retaliation and revenge.® 
He cannot, indeed, infringe the right 
of property, or inflict punishment 
in general, without a formal con- 
demnation ; but, on the other hand, 
the orlouf, or royal prerogative, 
allows him to put to death fourteen 
persons every day, as the effect 
of immediate inspiration, and in 
these cases confiscation is sure to 
follow.” . . . “ All who accept any 
post or place under him (and what 
he offers none dare refuse) thereby 
place their lives and properties at 
his disposal: he is the heir to all 
their effects, and can at any time 
take their heads asa matter of right. 
—Encycl. Brit., Art. “ Turkey.” 
The religious functions of the 
Sultan, and those connected with 
the administration of justice, are 
delegated to the grand Mufti 
(Sheik-ul-Islam) ; the Grand Vizier 
discharges the other administrative 
functions of the monarch. But 
they hold their offices at the will of 
the Sultan, and are merely the in- 
struments by which his orders are 
executed. ‘There is no hereditary 
nobility in the country whose in- 
fluence might act as a restraint on 
the arbitrary proceedings of the 
sovereign; nor is there any mode 








* A French historian has very neatly described the government of Turkey as ‘' Un 


desp otisme absolu, tempéré par le regicide.”’ 


The same was also said of Russia. 
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in which public opinion can be 
brought to bear on him with 
practical effect. 

This despotism repeats itself in 
every grade of official life. The 
vilayets or provinces, eight in 
number, are governed by Valis, 
who are assisted by councils, of 
which the chief officers of the 
district are members, along with a 
few local magnates chosen from an 
official list. But, practically, the 
Vali elects his own council and is 
independent of it. So much is 
this the case, that these councils 
are universally known in Turkey 
by the contemptuous name of 
“Councils of Assent,” their only 
function being to say “ Yes” to 
all measures laid before them by 
the Vali. 

The Hatti-Shériff of 1839 and 
the Hatti-Humayoum of 1856 made 
some improvements ou the admi- 
nistration of justice in Turkey, 
and extended the protection of 
the law to the lives and fortunes 
of all subjects of the empire 
whether Mussulman or Christian. 
But the concessions in favour 
of Christians were wrung from 
the Porte by force of circum- 
stances, and in most districts of 
Turkey they are unheeded, or 
treated with contempt by the 
courts. They will never receive 
full effect until the offrcers of justice 
are selected from-without the priest- 
hood. Nor will justice ever be 
faithfully administered in Turkey 
till a paid staff of judges is ap- 
pointed. At present the remunera- 
tion of a Turkish judge is derived 
from a tax which he levies on the 
value of all goods and heritages 
which are the subject of litigation 
in his court, and a wide door is 
thus opened for the system of 
bribery which overspreads the 
whole judicial administration. In 
tie words of M. Reclus, “ Tout se 
vend en Turquie, et surtout la 
justice.” The statement is corro- 
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borated by almost every writer on 
Turkey. 

The Turkish Exchequer is man- 
aged by a Minister of Finance 
subordinate to the .Grand Vizier. 
The debt of the country at the 
beginning of 1875 was estimated 
at £220,000,000, and the revenue 
for the year 1874 ‘was about 
£22,400,000. This money was to 
a large extent borrowed for the 
ostensible purpose of developing 
the resources of the country. These 
resources are still undeveloped. 
The money is spent. The Porte 
has for years met its periodical 
payments of interest and the draw- 
ings on its various loans by con- 
tracting new debts, at rates of 
interest often amounting to twenty 
or twenty-five per cent. Financiers 
have long known that bankruptey 
or repudiation was inevitable ; and 
for years Turkish Stocks have been 
dealt in almost solely by those Stock 
Exchange gamblers, who, knowing 
them to be intrinsicaily worthless, 
have sought to profit by the fluctua- 
tions of the market from day to day. 
We seem now to have arrived at the 
beginning of the end. By an im- 
perial firman issued a few weeks 
ago, payment of one-half of the in- 
terest on Turkish bonds is suspended 
for the next five years; the securi- 
ties hypothecated to the older bond- 
holders are shamelessly confiscated ; 
and the collection of the impig- 
norated revenues is resumed by the 
officers of the empire. ° 

Such a state of matters speaks 
volumes as to the _ internal 
economy of Turkey. ‘If a pos- 
sibility had remained of meeting 
current obligations by increased 
taxation, the Ottoman Government 
would have imposed additional taxes 
rather than take a step which closes 
the money markets of Europe 
against the Turks. But taxation in 
Turkey has already been carried to 
its utmost possible limit. It is 
already so heavy as to be ruinous 
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to the industries of the country. 
Take agriculture forexample. Land 
is held in Turkey in either of four 
ways. 

1. Miri or Crown lands, are held 
direct from the Crown, which for 
certain fees grants the right to cul- 
tivate any unoccupied land. 

2. Vacouf-lands are those devoted 
to pious uses. They are tax-free. 

8. Malikaneh are old feudal 
grants, exempt from tithes. 

4. Mulkh are freehold lands, held 
under Government. 

About one-third of the soil of 
Turkey is vacouf-land. The Mus- 
sulman families, in order to avoid 
the burden of taxation, have nearly 
all converted their landsinto vacou/s. 
The arrangement by which this is 
effected is as follows :—The property 
in the land is made over to the 
Mahommedan clergy; the right of 
usufruct alone isretained by the Mus- 
sulman, and passes to his descend- 
ants until his family becomes extinct, 
whereupon the Church becomes 
possessor as well as proprietor. 
Such a method of evading taxation, 
it will be seen, is not open to a 
Christian landowner. Hence in 
Turkey the Mussulman is, as a rule, 
the proprietor, the Christian the 
labourer of the soil. 

One effect of this is to increase 
year by year the property of the 
Church, which for the most part is 
allowed to lieuncultivated. Another 
effect is to throw on taxable lands, 
not only their own share of the na- 
tional taxation, but also the share 
which ought to be borne by vacouf- 
lands. ‘The practical result to 
Turkish agriculture is twofold. 
First, the proprietor of taxable 
land is so oppressed with taxes on 
his harvest that it is scarcely worth 
his while to cultivate the land at 
all. Second, the Christian peasantry, 
where they are labourers without 

_being proprietors of the soil, suffer 
increased oppression, for the pro- 


prietor, himself oppressed by the 
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mode of taxation we have just 
described, can only reap a profit 
from his land by exercising on those 
who labour it, a rapacity equal to 
that whichthe Governmentexercises 
on himself. 

Under legislation which tolerates 
such abuses, how is it to be expected 
that agriculture can prosper? The 
wonder is that it exists at all. It 
does exist only because the wretched 
“rayah” must either labour or 
starve. 

As it is, vast tracts of the most 
fertile land in the world are lying 
waste. The Government would 
be only too glad to allow them to 
be cultivated rent-free that the 
tax-collector might find a harvest 
on which to levy rates. But no 
one will touch them: for no profit 
remains after the rates are paid. If 
auy surplus profit were known to 
remain, the taxation would be im- 
mediately increased so as to secure 
it for the Treasury. 

“It is in spite of his masters,” 
says M. Reclus, “ that the Slavonic, 
Albanian, and Bulgarian peasant 
endeavour to keep the soil in a 
state of cultivation. A single fact 
will prove this. Some of the tax- 
gatherers have not been able to 
find any more ingenious protective 
against fraud than to force the 
agriculturists to leave the produce of 
their fields in rows upon the ground, 
exposed to wind and rain or the 
depredations of vermin, until the 
agents of the Treasury think proper 
to take possession of their tenth- 
part. Often by the time the Govern- 
ment has collected its tithe the 
harvest has lost half its value. 
Sometimes the peasants prefer to 
leave their crop of grapes and other 
fruits ungathered rather than pay 
the duty charged on it. Nor is it 
against the Treasury alone that the 
peasant justly complains. He is 
plundered in an equal degree by all 
the intermediaries through whom 
his harvestis sold. “The Bulgarian 
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does the work, the Greek takes the 
profit,” says an old proverb ; and it 
is still true, especially to the south 
of the Balkhans, where the peasant 
is not always proprietor of the land 
he sows. Even where he occupies 
land of his own, and does not work 
for a Greek or Mahommedan master, 
the produce of his fields too often 
falls into the hands of the usurer 
even before it is reaped. In the 
vain hope of one day overcoming 
his difficulties he toils all his life- 
time like a miserable slave.” 

Objections have been taken to 
the statements about Turkey made 
by Mr. J. Lewis Farley, author of 
“The Resources of Turkey.” The 
principal objection has been that he 
has changed his opinion. We think 
that in the case of Turkey a change 
of opinion is the mark of a sensible 
and unprejudiced observer of events. 
Ina recent speech regarding Turkish 
agriculture, we have reason to 
believe that he describes the actual 
position of matters with faithful 
accuracy. 


“The Hatt-y-Humayoum of 1856 
was, in effect, only a treaty concluded 
between the Porte and the Western 
Powers, and as the Koran permitted the 
faithful to evade or break treaties made 
with infidels, the Mussulmans con- 
sidered it as null and void. It is for 
them but a useless scrap of paper, ‘a 
paper written with honey.’ The Chris- 
tian had, in fact, neither guarantee for 
his life, his honour, nor his property ; 
and he was as much at the disposition 
of the true believer, as he was a hundred 
years ago. The farming of the taxes 
still existed with all its abuses, and the 
tithe instead of a tenth was now a sixth, 
the third, and sometimes the half of 
the produce of the soil; and when the 
Government had satisfied its claims, 
enormously increased by the cupidity 
of the tax-gatherers, the Beys claimed 
in their turn the feudal dues. 

“In many districts of Bosnia and 
the Herzegovina, the unfortunate culti- 
vators were reduced to eat black bread 
all the year round. The Turkish offi- 
cials took from them a third of their 
crop of wheat, barley, oats, vegetables, 
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fruits, besides the half of their hay, and 
they compelled each family to sow 
twenty okes of wheat for their especial 
use. When these officials travelled, 
whether alone or with their families, 
the wretched peasant was obliged to 
provide horses and provisions, and if 
one of them wanted to build a house in 
a village, it was the village that must 
furnish the materials. They forced the 
young girls to come and dance before 
them to the sound of licentious music, 
and they insulted them by their licen- 
tiousness. The state of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina was, in fact, a state of in- 
extricable disorder, of general pillage, 
and tyranny, of which people in 
England could have no conception, and 
from which the only relief to be found 
was in an appeal to arms.”—TZimes 
Report, August, 1875. 


The position of the merchant in 
Turkey is not much, if at all, better 
than that of the agriculturist. Any 
symptom of prosperity on the part 
of a trader is the signal for increased 
demands by the tax-gatherer. In 
the villages of the interior, the well- 
to-do shopkeeper takes the greatest 
care to maintain the appearance of 
extreme poverty as the only means 
of retaining his savings. In the 
larger cities, and in Constantinople, 
a rich merchant is a man marked 
out for being plundered in one way 
or in another. If his wealth cannot 
be reached by the ordinary methods 
of taxation, the Government has 
other means at its disposal for 
making him disgorge his gains, and 
it does not scruple to use them, 

The result is that the total traffic 
of the port of Constantinople, in 
1873, was only 21,000 ships, with a 
tonnage of 4,340,000. According 
to M. Reclus, the whole commerce 
of the Ottoman Empire, both in 
Europe and Asia, may be valued 
at about one milliard of francs 
(£40,000,000). Considering the pro- 
ductiveness of the soil, and the 
facilities of transit afforded by the 
long coast line and admirably situ- - 
ated harbours, these figures indicate 
a trade, poor indeed compared with 
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what it would be under a better 
government. 

These are some illustrations of 
Turkish rule, and of its effects on 
the country. An Asiatic despotism, 
which forced its way into Europe by 
the sword, and whose extortionate 
policy has made desolate one of the 
richest and fairest countries of the 
whole world, is still maintained at 
Constantinople. The moral and 
financial ruin which is the inevitable 
consequence of misgovernment has 
overtaken the Turks. The scimitar 
of Bajazet, the “ Thunderbolt,” and 
of Solyman, the Magnificent, is 
rusting in its scabbard; and the 
Crescent crowns the ancient cathe- 
dral of St. Sophia in place of the 
Cross by the aid of the “ Defender 
of the Faith,” and the successor of 
the “ Most Christian’ Majesty of 
France. And there are authors and 
politicians who gravely speak and 
write of the reforms effected in 
Turkey, and of those yet to be 
effected ; of the liberality of the 


Saltan’s government ; of the rapid 
rate at which the science and the 
machinery of Western Europe are 
being introduced into the country ; 
and of many othersuch things which 
history and statistics prove to be 


mere chimeras. The truth is, that 
if the constraint which stronger 
powers exercise over the Turkish 
Government were removed to-mor- 
row, or if the Turks could maintain 
their empire without the assistance 
of these powers, they would at once 
revert to the tyrannic and barbarous 
policy of the horde from which they 
are descended. 

Why is it that this blot on the 
fair face of Europe continues to 
exist? Diplomatists answer, “ The 
fall of Turkey will raise the great 
Eastern Question, therefore the 
Turkish Empire must be main- 
tained.” 

In so far as it affects England 
the Eastern Question is twofold; 
-for it is the policy of Russia to ad- 
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vance her frontier both in Asia and 
in Europe. In Asia the Russian 
frontier has within the last few 
years been pushed into close 
proximity with our Indian posses- 
sions. England has not opposed 
this advance, and we do not think 
she had any interest to oppose it. 
That the Russian Empire in Asia 
should extend to our Indian fron- 
tier, seems to us to be more advan- 
tageous for England than that there 
should be an intermediate zone of 
weak estates which could be made 
the field of Russian intrigue. The 
case is different in Europe. England 
must be mistress of the Mediter- 
ranean if our Indian trade is to be 
safe. Russian preponderance there 
can never be tolerated, and nothing 
but the control of the Bosphorus and 
the Dardanelles, either directly or 
throwgh an allied power, can secure 
us against such preponderance. 

Nor is England alone interested 
in preventing the further European 
encroachments of Russia. All the 
great Powers of Europe see that 
their safety would be compromised 
if Russia were to push her frontier 
to the Mediterranean and become a 
great naval power in that sea. 
Austria alone can possibly be sus- 
pected of a desire to see the fall of 
Turkey, because she alone could 
look for any share in the partition 
of Turkey if such an event were to 
happen. Nor is it difficult to con- 
ceive that she might be induced to 
join in the policy of Russia if she 
could thereby increase her prestige 
and strengthen her position, now 
that the establishment of the Ger- 
man Empire has thrown her into 
the shade. 

It is true that Russia now pro- 
fesses to have renounced all design 
to annex Turkey ; but her profes- 
sions on this point do not receive 
much credit. 

But while we entirely concur with 
the policy which unites the Great 
Powers of Europe in a determina- 
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tion to stop the advance of the 
Russian frontier towards the Medi- 
terranean, we are utterly unable to 
understand why this policy neces- 
sitates the maintenance of the Os- 
manli rule in Turkey. Why should 
not the Powers who have guaranteed 
the integrity of the Turkish Empire 
continue their guarantee so far as 
territorial questions are concerned, 
and agree with one another that no 
encroachment shall be made by any 
of them on the lands now under the 
sway of the Sultan ?—that of these 
lands there shall in no case be any 
partition; but that Turkey, retaining 
her autonomy, shall be allowed to 
choose her own form of government, 
and to administer her internal affairs 
as she chooses. If she shall choose 
to supersede the “Father of the 
Faithful,” and govern herself in a 
method less despotic and more 
accordant with the spirit of the age 
than her government has been, so 
much the better for herself and for 
the other Powers. One thing is 
certain; so far as government is 
concerned, she cannot be worse than 
she is. 

The “sick man” is the Sublime 
Porte, not. the mass of the Turkish 
population. True enough, an op- 
pressed race is not likely all at once 
to succeed in the art of self-govern- 
ment as well as could be wished. 
But its least successful attempt will 
be an improvement on the present 
government of the country. 

“ God knows,” said Mr. Cobden, 
so long ago as 1863, “no people 
could have been subjected to the 
Turks’ government without suffer- 
ing great moral deterioration ; but 
there is this distinguishing feature 
about the Christian population of 
Turkey, that they are a progressive 
people, that they are seeking to 
catch the light of Western Europe 
to enter on a new path of civiliza- 
tion and progress.” (Debate on 
Turkey in the House of Commons, 
May 29, 1863.) This evidence, 
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applicable, as our statistics show, to 
two-thirds of the entire popula- 
tion of Turkey, is a hopeful indica- 
tion that the future of the country 
under a government of its own 
choice may be a brighter one than 
most people in England anticipate. 
It seems to us that hitherto the 
Powers of Europe have laboured 
under the monstrous fallacy of sup- 
posing that the status quo, so far as 
Turkish territory is concerned, can 
only be maintained, so long as the 
status quo as to its internal govern- 
ment is maintained, and that so 
soon as the supremacy of the Turk 
is terminated, the country must 
necessarily fall a prey to vultures. 
We are at a loss to understand why 
this opinion should be entertained. 
A change of dynasty has taken place 
in several countries, if we have read 
history aright, without leading to 
any such result as a partition. 

At present, as we have said, Aus- 
tria and Russia are the only Powers 
which can reasonably be suspected 
of designs upon the estate of the 
“sick man.” England, France, 
Germany, Italy, are all interested 
in keeping his estate together, 
whether he shall live or die. It is 
not the man, however, but the 
estate, which they are interested in 
protecting. 

Now, we very humbly think that 
the “sick man” is wasting his sub- 
stance in riotous living, that he is 
incapable of managing his estate, 
and that the sooner it is in other 
hands the longer it will be preserved 
in its integrity ; and we also think 
that England, France, Germany, 
and Italy would act wisely if they 
looked more to the protection of the 
estate than of the man. 

To drop the metaphor, these four 
Powers, acting together with an 
entente cordiale, could allow Turkey 
to regenerate herself, could protect 
her against any attempt to invade 
her territory or otherwise ‘to inter- 
fere with her during the period of 
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weakness which might succeed her 
new birth; and, by doing so, would 
far more certainly secure her 
stability as a nation than can ever 
be done on the present plan of main- 
taining the supremacy of the Turks 
in her internal administration. It 
is long since Chateaubriand said that 
the Turks were only “encamped” 
in Europe. They know it. As M. 
Reclus says, “they are themselves 
aware that they must soon retrace 
their steps towards the steppes 
from which they first came into 
Europe. For this reason it is that 
so many Constantinopolitan Turks 
seek their burial-ground in Scutari ; 
they hope thus to save their remains 
from the profaning foot of the 
Giaours, when the Giaours shall re- 
cover possession of Constantinople.” 

We know the characteristics of 
Russian and Austrian diplomacy, 
and we know nothing good about 
them. If we are right in thinking 
that thestability and integrity of Tur- 
key can best be promoted by allow- 
ing and encouraging the country to 
reconstruct its system of govern- 
ment, it is not difficult to under- 
stand that the Powers which are 
eager for a partition of Turkish 
territory find it convenient for the 
present to maintain an administra- 
tion like that of the Ottoman Porte. 
Such an administration contains the 
seeds of decay; and Austria and 
Russia know well that so long as it 
continues the chances are that the 
country will sooner or later fall to 
pieces. Then will be the time for 
effecting their designs. 
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It may be said that the foreign 


Powers have left the last Christian q 


insurrection in the Herzegovina to 
run its course, giving no aid to 
either party. In one sense they 
have done so. They sent no army 
to the aid of the Sultan, because 
they knew well he was strong 
enough to defend himself. But 
their whole diplomatic power was 
directed against the insurgents. 
Their whole moral influence was 
given in favour of the Porte. Their 
mode of solving the difficulty is to 
maintain the Ottoman supremacy in 
Bosnia, obtaining from the Govern- 
ment some sham guarantees which 
they well know will never be 
observed, and which, if they were 
observed, wouid do less than nothing 
towards the political regeneration 
of Turkey. 

Public opinion in England is slow 
to turn against an old ally, especially 
one for whom much blood has been 
shed ; but already not a few English- 
men hold the opinions we have 
been expressing, and some have 
not hesitated to express them 
strongly. Now that the financial 
crisis in Turkey directly affects the 
pockets of many who can ill afford 
to lose their capital, we anticipate 
that further inquiries will be made 
regarding the administration of 
Turkish affairs, and the economy of 
the Turkish Government, and that 
healthier and more discriminating 
views will be taken of the policy 
which England should adopt towards 
the Ottoman Porte. 


Nore.—Since the above was written the Turkish Government has published two 
most important documents, in explanation and justification of its financial policy ; 
and they corroborate in every essential particular the views we have expressed. 

The first is a Circular dated the 6th of October, addressed to its representatives 
at the various European Courts, but not published till the 22nd of October, in 
which, while the insolvency of the Empire is admitted, the unpalatable fact is 
sought to be shrouded in a perplexing mass of verbiage, and rendered less 
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offensive by the warmth by delusive protestations. We have paraded before us 
the alleged “ traditional honesty of the Sublime Porte, particularly in what con- 
cerns the punctual fulfilment of its obligations to the public creditors ;” but where 
are we to look for any evidence of this boasted traditional honesty? European 
experience of Turkey in financial affairs is not yet a matter of tradition. 

The first European loan contracted by Turkey was in 1854, and nowin 1875 we 
have insolvency pleaded to justify what virtually amounts to the present confisca- 
tion of one-half the principal and interest of the entire European Debt; and a 
policy inaugurated which, we believe, will eventually involve the sacrifice of both 
the interest and principal of that Debt to an extent not now generally contem- 
plated. We see, in fact, nothing hopeful in the financial condition of Turkey, 
for the more closely we scrutinize the existing state of the Administration in all 
its branches, and the traditional policy by which it is inspired and governed, the 
more forcibly are we impressed with the formidable nature of the difficulties and 
dangers that threaten the dissolution of the Empire. 

We are told, indeed, in this Circular that having regard to its “ sacred engage- 
ments, the Imperial Government would prefer to succumb under the weight of 
the most crushing sacrifices rather than compound with anything that may be of 
a nature to cause the forfeit of its dignity and high reputation.” But what weight 
can be given to such high-sounding protestations in the face of the undoubted facts 
connected with the insolvency that has overtaken the Empire ?—an insolvency 
notoriously brought about by fanatic persistence in an administrative system, 
oppressive, corrupt, and antagonistic to industrial development, while the con- 
stitution of the Court, and the policy it upholds, have powerfully contributed to 
exhaust the resources of the country by maintaining a lavish, irresponsible, and 
most profligate expenditure, At the very time when the Imperial Treasury is 
empty, and national insolvency is pleaded as a justification for the virtual con- 
fiscation of the Public Debt, the Sultan manages to raise the sum of £40,000 on 
exorbitant interest, to make a payment on account of £100,000 for diamonds he 
had purchased to gratify the whims, caprices, and intrigues of his Harem! What 
are all protestations of reforms and retrenchment, of traditional honesty, and 
regard for dignity, reputation, and sacred engagements in the face of such a fact? 

The Circular goes on to admit the desperate condition of affairs:—‘“ The 
Public Budget this year, and this is a matter of public notoriety, shows a deficit of 
more than five millions of pounds. In the present state of things this deficit, it 
cannot be denied, will go on increasing, for when each coupon falls due the 
Government finds itself compelled to have recourse to more or less onerous loans 
in order to pay the interest and sinking fund—a course which at a given moment 
will not fail seriously to shake the confidence of the bondholders and other 
capitalists, who already see their interests injured by the sudden changes in the 
funds, and the hazardous speculations of the Bourse. Such an abnormal state of 
things can evidently disappear only in so far as real and incontestable guarantees 
are assured to the holders of our public funds, as well as to the contractors of our 
loans.” 

Taxation and exactions in various forms have been carried to such an extent 
as “to exhaust the sources of agriculture to the detriment of the population.” 
The Treasury is absolutely without any tangible means of replenishment, and 
there’is no hope of establishing by additional taxation an equilibrium between 
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Imperial income and expenditure. In this extremity, instead of retrenching at 
once, the corrupt, extravagant, and wholly unnecessary expenditure of the Sultan, 
and introducing with a firm hand the administrative improvements so imperatively 
called for, the boasted “ traditional honesty” of the Porte has led to the confisea- 
tion of one-half the principal and interest of the National Debt. In other words, 
the national creditor has his interests sacrificed, that a profligate system of 
expenditure may still be maintained! 

It is proposed that only 50 per cent. of the interest on the total Debt shall, 
during the next five years, be paid in specie, and bonds given for the other 50 
per cent., which is to bear interest at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum payable 
half-yearly in specie. Hopes are confidently expressed that at the end of five 
years the financial resources of the Empire will be in such a flourishing condition 
as to enable all the interest bonds to be paid off, and the payment of interest in 
full, on the entire Debt to be resumed. 

But in a second document, a Memorandum issued by the Porte under date 
October 30, it would appear that a doubt exists respecting such a great financial 
success being achieved within five years, and it is expressly declared that should 
“the balancing of the Budget” not be effected within that period, the time 
must be extended, and we have no hesitation in declaring that such an extension 
may be calculated on with the utmost certainty. 

The Porte puts this financial scheme forward as if it were highly equitable, 
whereas on examination its gross injustice becomes glaringly manifest. It is 
necessary to bear in mind that the Turkish National Debt is of a twofold 
character distinguishable as the Hxternal and the Internal—the total being 
about £220,000,000. 

The External Debt consists of the various loans contracted in the European 
market’ since 1854, thirteen in all, on foot of which there is now due, in round 
numbers, about £86,000,000, the interest on which is payable half-yearly in 
specie. Special securities were given when some of these loans were contracted, 
independently of which general guarantees were entered into providing that the 
whole European debt should be a first charge on the available resources of 
Turkey. 

The Internal, or floating debt, for which the creditors hold no tangible security 
whatever, may be taken at £134,000,000, though from the very nature of the debt 
it is impossible to arrive at an accurate estimate of its amount. This debt was 
contracted from time to time, to meet the extravagant expenditure of the Sultan 
and his Harem ; and provide for the annual deficit of the Budget, for the expendi- 
ture, as a rule, has been for the last twenty years, at least, largely in excess of the 
Revenue. Assuming the nominal amount of this debt to be £134,000,000, it was 
contracted on such extortionately usurious terms, that we may safely conclude it 
represents fully double the amount of the cash value. 

Now, it will be observed there is this great distinetion between the External 
and the Internal debt, that the External was publicly contracted by loans in the 
European market under general and special guarantees, whereas the Internal or 
floating debt was privately contracted without any tangible securities whatever, 
and of course the usurers who fed the profligate extravagance of the Sultan and 
his Government sought to counter-balance their insecurity by exorbitant discount 
and interest commensurate, in their opinion, to the risk. 
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It is perfectly obvious, therefore, that any scheme purporting to deal equitably 
with the grand total of the Imperial debt, should strictly observe the conditions 
under which it was contracted—that the priority and securities of the European 
debt should be honourably maintained. But this is where the boasted “ traditional 
honesty” of the Sublime Porte is at fault. His scheme does not profess to dis- 
criminate between the Foreign and Internal debt, but lumps them both together, 
and taking the interest on the whole at £12,000,000 per annum proposes to pay 
£6,000,000 in specie, and give bonds bearing 5 per cent. per annum interest, pay- 
able half-yearly in specie for the other £6,000,000. 

This, in point of fact, amounts to the exaction of a compulsory loan from the 
creditors of the Porte of £35,000,000, and the gross injustice of the scheme pro- 
posed, should it be carried out, consists in placing the Internal, floating, non- 
secured debt, on the same footing as the Foreign debt which was contracted under 
special guarantees. 

Even giving the Foreign debt the priority to which it is justly entitled by all 
the obligations of Imperial good faith, the financial scheme of the Porte clearly 
involves the virtual confiscation of more than one-half the principal and interest 
of the European creditor, for the term of five years, with the redeeming con- 
tingency that at the expiration of that term the accumulated interest will be paid, 
and the regular payment of interest on the European loans resumed. This we 
believe to be a perfectly delusive expectation. 

The Porte’s Memorandum in laudation of this financial scheme says :—‘‘ The 
momentary sacrifice imposed upon the creditors of the State, who become lenders 
of half the sums which have to be paid them annually for five years, is largely 
compensated for by the certainty they acquire of the regular payment of the 
second half and an early-establishment of an equilibrium of the Budget, the sole 
really earnest and incontestable pledge of the faithful execution of a Government's 
financial engagements. 

“The Sublime Porte derives from this measure, which has been conceived, and 
will be carried out in a spirit of loyalty, no less sensible, no less evident advan - 
tages since it averts the daily more threatening danger of a forced suspension of 
the fulfilment of its obligations by procuring without expense and without inter- 
mediaries from its creditors themselves, that is to say, from those most interested 
in the safety of its finances, a sum of 35 millions of pounds on exceptionally 
favourable conditions with regard to interest and reimbursement, conditions such 
as cannot either impede or slacken the work of balancing the Budget. 

“The Imperial Government, delivered thus from all financial pre-occupation, 
and freed at last from the heavy burthen imposed upon it yearly by the system of 
successive loans, will be able to give all its care, and devote all its strength, to 
administrative reforms and the development of the agriculture, commerce, and 
industry of the Empire.” 

Now, the promises of reform, and the hope of increased revenue from the 
development of the great natural resources of the country will not be relied on by 
those who know how similiar promises have been made and proved utterly illusory. 
In order to realize the financial future depicted in the Memorandum, it will be 
necessary that the present revenue of Turkey should be increased at the end of 
five years by not less than £11,000,000, and this we regard as a supposition of the 
wildest and most impracticable character—more especially when we consider the 
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inherent vices that pervade the entire governmental system of the Empire. From 
the Court down to the meanest official—through all the ramifications of official 
life, peculation and corruption rule supreme, and it would be the veriest self- 
deception to cherish a hope that in five years the leopard will change his spots, 
and the blackamoor be washed white. 

In dealing with a question of this kind there is no room for imagination. We 
must grasp hard and dry facts. Those sanguine bondholders who are inclined to 
hope against hope, and imagine that the financial scheme of the Porte possesses 
the elements of success—that five years hence Turkey will be an industrial Eden, 
no longer under the evil influence of an extravagant luxurious Monarch, a 
profligate Court, a thoroughly corrupt bureaucracy, and a bitterly obstructive 
priesthood, but in lieu thereof that honesty and purity shall prevail, and the 
energies of an awakened regenerated nation devoted to the development of the 
inexhaustible sources of national wealth—those, we repeat, who have a disposi- 
tion to indulge in such idle romance would do well to consider how during the last 
twenty years the Porte spent the millions which now constitute the Imperial debt, 
The Times puts the case pithily and fairly :—‘ The tone of the Memorandum 
could not be more innocent if Turkey had been the victim of some tremendous 
calamities over which she had as little control as over the winds. But the truth 
is that the cause is her own reckless, wilful, persistent flinging away of money. 
The Sultan has spent as many millions on the caprices of the Harem, the building 
of useless palaces and equally useless ironclads, and on momentary whims, as 
would have sufficed to pay the interest onthe debt, His Ministers have not dared 
to tell him that the end of such extravagance must be the ruin of his credit, and 
perhaps of his Empire. They themselves, meanwhile, have been drawing far 
larger salaries than the richest of Western States can afford to give the greatest 
of their servants. Pillage has been systematic from the highest places in the 
State to the lowest. No loan could be raised, no contract made, no public 
business transacted, without the aid of backsheesh. 

“If we ask for tangible results of the two hundred millions and more which 
the Porte has borrowed in twenty years, we find absolutely none. It has con- 
structed neither docks, railways, nor canals. The two hundred millions are as 
clean gone as if they had been flung into the sea. All this recklessness has been 
displayed, moreover, in the face of the persistent and frank warnings of Western 
States that the result must be financial ruin. Our own Government has given it 
as many lectures as would fill volumes.” 

In the face of such unquestionable facts what rational hope can be entertained 
that a series of moral, political and social miracles are, within the space of five 
years, to thoroughly revolutionize the Empire, extinguish corruption, establish 
honesty and integrity in the Executive, and give protection and encouragement 
to the efforts of thrifty industry? The bondholders who indulge in such day- 
dreams will only, after the exposures that have taken place, have their own 
unreasoning credulity to blame. 

We are well aware that while there are many innocent sufferers who will keenly 
feel the collapse of Turkish credit, there are also many gambling capitalists who 
have systained the reckless extravagance and corruption of the Turkish Govern- 
ment for their own speculative sordid purposes. They are the parties who would 
have no hesitation in plunging us into a war with Turkey to secure their own 
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interest as bondholders. But in their interview with Lord Derby they met with 
scant comfort? They, in fact, are deserving of no sympathy, and no Minister 


dare face Parliament with a proposal to employ coercive measures in their 
behalf. 


With respect to one loan, that of 1855 for £5,000,000, we joined France in 
guaranteeing it, and of course, in case of Turkish default, we shall have to pay our 
proportion of principal and interest ; but beyond this liability, we have no obliga- 
tion whatever with respect to Turkish indebtedness, and the country will not 


tolerate the employment of any coercive measures against Turkey in the interest 
of the bondholders. 


“KE FINITA LA MUSICA!” 


Like sentinels standing in order, 
The Hollydocks fade in a row, 

And high o’er the blossomless border 
The red apples ripen and glow. 


And down through the desolate garden, 
The fair Summer walketh alone ; 

And to all the sweet flowers in the garden 
She weepéth and maketh her moan. 


Her smile on the pansies reposes, 
But quickly is turned to a sigh ; 
Her tears drooping fast on the roses, 

They fall at her feet and they die. 


So loving she was and so tender, 
This royal Queen Summer of ours ; 
No marvel she mourns to surrender, 
To Autumn her kingdom of flowers. 


Like a maid at the altar consenting, 
Her heart saying “‘ No” at the time; 

Like a woman unwedded lamenting 
The desolate wane of her prime. 


The brown peasant children adore her, 
They lived in the light of her smile ; 

All the happy young lovers deplore her, 
And would she could linger awhile. 


But a maiden amid the corn stubble, 
Quoth, bitterly weeping, I ween— 

“ Farewell, thou sad Summer of trouble, 
Would God that thou never had’st been.” 
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{CAPTAIN RICHARD SIMON TRIPHOOK. 


Captain TripsooK, who, at the age of seventy-five, has just retired from 
the command of the Ulster, City of Dublin Company’s Royal Mail Packet, 
on the Kingstown and Holyhead Station, is the fifth son of Thomas 
Stocken Triphook, Esq., of London, and afterwards of Castle Townsend, 
county of Cork. 

He was born at Castle Townsend, on October 9, 1800, and was one 
of a family of fourteen children. The lineage from which he is descended 
is of Norman extraction, and is one of the oldest in this country. 

So far back as the reign of Edward II., honourable mention is made 
of “ Johannes Triphook,” as being Manucaptor (that is, nominator or 
proposer) of David de Flitwyke, knight of the shire returned for Bedford, 
A.D., 1313, a descendant of one of the Norman Barons who fought under 
William of Normandy, at the battle of Hastings. That same “ Manu- 
captor’ was conspicuous among those brave Crusaders who joined the 
expedition to the Holy Land in the hope of rescuing the Holy Sepulchre 
from the hands of the Infidel; and in the armorial bearings of the 
Triphooks, the scallop shell of the Palmer of the Holy Land, the Helmet 
and Fleurs-de-lis of France, and clasped hands underneath, indicate how 
faithful to the cause and how valiant in the field, that remote ancestor 
must have been, when he had the honour conferred upon him of bearing 
these badges on his shield. 

The subject of our memoir is not less honourably connected on the 
maternal side. His mother, a distinguished lady, Trophina de Vaux, was 
daughter of Sir Richard Simon de Vaux, who was one of the same 
Huguenot family of which that famous statesman, Admiral de Vaux, was 
a member, and who claimed his descent from the lords of Gilsland. 

Captain Triphook married in 1829, Mary Anne, second daughter of 
Thomas Davenport, Esq., J.P., of Ballinacourty House, County Limerick, 
Captain of the Limerick Rifles, and has issue one son, who is in the 
Port and Docks Office, Dublin. 

The father of Captain Triphook came over to Ireland, and settled in 
the county of Cork, about the year 1788; and by the suavity of his dis- 
position, his genial hospitality, his uncompromising principle, and his 
extensive information, which embraced almost every subject, he soon 
acquired a name and an influence in his neighbourhood, and gained for 
himself a vast number of warm and attached friends in the land of his 
adoption. 

Indeed his memory is still fondly cherished by many of the residents 
of the county of Cork, who looked up to him as the wise counsellor, the exact 
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scholar, the polished gentleman, the ardent lover of all good men; and 
we may truly say that the good Commander w ho has just now retired from 
active service inherits many of those paternal virtues in an eminent 
degree. 

“The bent of Captain Triphook’s mind was not originally towards the 
life of a sailor. His earliest tendencies were rather in the direction of 
the army; and had he entered that service, we doubt not he would have 
been as brave a soldier, as he has proved himself to be an able and 
experienced sailor. 

At the age of seventeen, he entered the merchant service, and spent six 
years of his life in sailing to the West Indies, the south coast of America, 
and various stations on the Mediterranean, thus acquiring a thorough 
knowledge of practical seamanship, which now-a-days is sadly wanting on 
the part of many in command of our ships. 

In that admirable training which he thus early underwent was laid the 
groundwork of his successes in after-life, and which have made the 
name of Captain Triphook—* familiar as a household word ’—respected 
and honoured by thousands who have crossed with him over that narrow, 
yet sometimes unpleasant, sea, which divides England from Ireland. No 
commander could have been more fortunate in his career. Always vigilant 
and prudent, active and energetic—strict in discipline, withal kindly in 
disposition—possessing the suwaviter in modo with the fortiter in re, he 
was more than half a century in active service, and never occasioned a 
mishap entailing loss of life, nor any serious injury to his ship. 

After his return from South America, about the year 1833, he was 
appointed to the Kite, revenue cruiser, stationed on the south-west coast 
of Ireland, and ultimately he got command of the Hamilton, revenue 
cruiser, which appointment he held for many years. When cruising in 
that vessel, on the Shannon, in February, 1837, he observed a vessel lyin 
off the cliffs of Ballybunnion, with both anchors down, and a signal of 
distress flying, and the sea occasionally making a clean breach over her. 
As he approached her, he observed a coast-guard boat, and also a pilot- 
boat lying outside the breakers, but their men considered it unsafe to 
board her. Captain Triphook, perceiving two men on board the vessel 
in distress, called for five volunteers, who, with the spirit of their master, 
came at once to the front; and they, with their commander at the helm, 
and at the risk of their lives, succeeded in bringing off the mate and 
master, who were the only two survivors, the rest of her crew having 
abandoned her to her fate. She was taken in charge by Captain Triphook, 
who got a spring on the cables, made sail on her, slipped the cables, and 
ran her up to Kilrush in safety. She was found to be the Leda, bound 
from Limerick to London, with a cargo of corn. For that service he 
and his crew were awarded £1,100 salvage, and he received the silver 
medal from the Royal Humane Society. Never did he spare himself when 
human life was imperilled—never did he act the craven when danger 
threatened, or duty called for his services. Indeed, the happiest moments 
of his life were when he felt he had rendered some service in the cause of 
humanity, or had been made instrumental in furthering the interests of 
the noble profession to which he was proud to belong. 

When he retired from the Revenue Service in 1853, he became con- 
nected with that of the City of Dublin Steam-Packet Company, having got 
command of one of their splendid vessels trading between Liverpool and 
Dublin. Many recollect, with the warmest affection, how much he con- 
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tributed to their comfort when crossing with him in the Iron Duke, 

plying between Kingstown and Liverpool, a long time before the new and 

magnificent fleet of mail packets was on the Kingstown and Holyhead 
station. 

In 1860, he was appointed to the Ulster, Royal Mail Packet. No 
| appointment could have been more popular, and no commander could 
have been more deserving. It was when in command of that ship, on 
one occasion, when he arrived at Kingstown with the morning mail, he saw 
the Royal George, man-of-war, on shore on the Eastern Pier. It was 
blowing a heavy gale of wind at the time, and being called upon to 
render her assistance, he succeeded in towing her off to a safe anchorage. 
This was considered a most difficult piece of seamanship in a vessel so 
large as the Ulster, and in a space so confined as Kingstown harbour; but 
in everything he undertook to do he was invariably successful. 

He was a most expert swimmer, and on one occasion he dived under 
the bottom of the Ulster, and came up at the other side. In 1870, and 
when at the age of seventy, while exercising the crew and putting out an 
imaginary fire, with the view of exciting the crew to greater smartness, 
he called out—‘ The Captain is overboard! ‘Lower all the boats! Man 
them and pick him up!” Suiting the action to the words, he jumped 
right off the paddle-box into the sea, a height 32 feet from the water, and 
was picked up in the short space of three minutes. 

During his service it was natural to suppose the public should recognize 
the merits of so generous, so kind, and so brave an officer ; and numerous 
handsome presents were bestowed upon him by friends and passengers. 
On resigning command of his ship, on the 25th of September last, he was 
presented with a most flattering address by his crew, and by them, and 
some friends, with a handsome service of plate; and we understand that, 
at this moment, many of the nobility and gentry of Ireland who have not 
been unmindful of the kind attention of the good Captain, are about to 
present him with a more substantial token of their regard than he has 
| yet recefved. 

' In bringing this sketch to a close, we could only wish that many in 
command of ships, to whom life and property are to a considerable extent 
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committed, would only mark the course steered by Captain Triphook, 
exercise his vigilance, imitate his prudence and tact, and cultivate his 
courtesy and attention. 

We should in all likelihood have fewer accidents—we should be spared 
those sad calamities which, recently, we have had so much cause to 
deplore ; while on the retirement into private life of those commanders 
who have occupied positions of such risk and responsibility, they would 
have the satisfaction of feeling that they had not only done their duty, 
but had earned the respect and gratitude of a discerning public—-who 
will never withhold honout from those to whom honour is due. 






Di tibi si qua pios respectant numina si quid 


Usquam — est et mens sibi conscia recti 
Premia digna ferant. 
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A TALE OF THE CARLIST WAR AND OF THE BASQUE COUNTRY. 


\From THE Frencu or 8. JacqueMmonr. 


IN 


You know already, my friend, that 
I am a native of Sare, which is close 
by. My father was pressed into the 
service of the first emperor, for 
after the revolution the French 
Basques were no longer indepen- 
dent. But my forefathers cultivated 
their lands at Sare at a time when 
the Escualdunac were scarcely aware 
of the very existence of the kings 
of France. My mother was a Na- 


varrese of Vera, a town on the 
other side of La Rhune, and her 
parents ranked there as Cristianos 


viejos.* Marriages between the 
French and Spanish Basques are 
not of rare occurrence, and at that 
time they were even more common 
than now. When I was between 
two and three years of age, my 
father died. I was an only son; and 
my mother sent me to be educated 
at the house of her brother Don 
Joaquin Haristeghia, the curé of 
Lesaca. As you travel from Irun 
to Pampeluna, about half a league 
on the other side of Vera, you come 
to a large picturesque bridge over 
the Bidassoa. Across this bridge 
lies a wild mountain gorge, in which 
a can see the old tower of Lesaca. 

t was the chief town of a valley 
called the Cinco-Villas, a republic 
formed of five villages, which was 
as proud of its independence as the 
United States of America. 


TWO PARTS.—Paarr II. 


My uncle taught me Latin, 
Spanish, and, above all, the Basque 
language. He was a man of much 
learning and piety, and greatly 
honoured in the district; but my 
opinion is that he would have liked 
much better to be at the head of 
a regiment than of a parish. In 
his youth, he had quitted the Uni- 
versity of Valladolid to follow the 
banner of the famous Espoz y Mina, 
at the time when the Navarrese 
provinces rose against Napoleon. 
Many a time has he laid aside the 
historians and poets he was reading 
with me, in order to tell me of his 
own military exploits; and all the 
warlike spirit of his youth seemed 
to come back, when he described 
the terrible ambuscades of Mina, 
which destroyed so many of the 
French. I heard his tales with 
open ears, and the seed he sowed 
fell into good soil. At sixteen I 
dreamed of nothing but powder, 
and I had made up my mind to be- 
come a naturalized subject of Spain, 
for the purpose of obtaining a cadet- 
ship in one of the royal regiments. 
But my scheme could not be carried 
out, for at that time the faction of 
Christina had the aged Ferdinand 
completely under their control, and 
far from giving employment to 
royalists, they were removing the 
royalist officers from every depart- 


* A name given to the Basques in Spain, where they have the privileeg of nobility as 


they sed to have in France. 
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ment of the service, in order to 
make room for constitutionalists. 

I therefore returned home, and 
assisted my mother in the manage- 
ment of our small patrimony, as is 
the custom of our country. But I 
was fonder of the chase than of the 
plough, so that I was almost always 
on the Spanish side of the frontier, 
where the game is more plentiful 
than here. You have seen the 
mountains of Navarre—those lofty 
ridges, clothed with forests, and 
furrowed with torrents like sheets 
of silver. It was among these that 
I spent my time, climbing the peaks 
like a wild cat; and when I de- 
scended on Sundays to join in the 
weekly tennis-matches, few of the 
young men could hold their own 
against me. 

Navarre and the districts around, 
with their fweros,* was then the 
happiest corner in the world. Civil 
war had not yet sown discord over 
the country, and laid the villages in 
ruins. The soil is fertile, and the 
people were able to live in comfort 
on the produce of their land. It 
was truly an age of gold. Every 
Sunday, from Easter to All Saints, 
there were fétes at which the 
whole inhabitants of the cantons 
assembled. People thought less of 
the frontier in those days than they 
do now, and on market and féte 
days you might have seen happy 
groups of the inhabitants of La- 
bourd and La Soule crossing over 
the mountains to the Spanish side 
in endless streams. 

On the 26th of September, 1833, 
just before the insurrection broke 
out, a match at tilting at the ring 
was held at Lesaca, on the festival 
of St. Firmin, the patron saint of 
Navarre. The sport was a very 
popular one there, though it is un- 
known on this side of the moun- 
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tains, where few horses are bred. 
The people of Labourd used to 
avail themselves of every opportu- 
nity to witness such matches, and 
on that particular day many of 
them had crossed the mountains to 
Lesaca, where there was also a con- 
course of visitors from Vera, Echa- 
bar, Béhobia, and other more distant 
places. The tilting was to be per- 
formed by young men belonging to 
the valley, most of them companions 
of my own in my childhood; but 
there were also some tilters from 
Guipuzcoa, and among others there 
was one young man of unusual 
stature from Irun. His name was 
Garmendia, and he was as vuin- 
glorious as a Castilian. He counted 
himself certain of the prize on ac- 
count of his size and strength. 
Some friends asked me to join in 
the sport, and I agreed to do so. 

There were more than thirty 
tilters of us, all well mounted on 
horses of the Baztan breed, which 
are much more spirited than the 
horses of Lourdes, though they do 
not stand any higher. This is said 
to be the effect of the rich moun- 
tain pasture at Baztan. We were 
arrayed in our best, with white 
stockings, black breeches, and scar- 
let jackets, little bells tinkling in 
our spadrilles, and ribbons in our 
hats. Each of us carried in his 
hand a straight lance, also adorned 
with ribbons. I shall never forget 
that day. A brilliant sun shone on 
the féte, and about four o’clock, 
when vespers were ended, the 
streets of the town were quite filled 
with a gaily dressed crowd. 

The tilters, preceded by a fanfare 
of trumpets, had first of all to file 
past in front of thé townhouse, the 
baleony of which was occupied by 
the Ayuntamiento.t A stage had 
been erected opposite this for the 











* The fueros are the political privileges enjoyed in these provinces. 


+ Municipal council. 
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accommodation of the young girls 
of the valley, who were to play an 
important part in the proceedings ; 
for not the least interesting feature 
in the féte was that the victor in 
the tilting was to receive the prize 
from the hands of his sweetheart. 
Three courses were run, and as luck 
would have it, I was the only tilter 
who caught the ring three times. 
To tell the truth, I was expert in 
the sport, and I had the advantage 
of being mounted on my uncle’s 
excellent horse. To be brief, I was 
the victor. Garmendia was furious ; 
and the others consoled themselves 
by thinking they would havea laugh 
at my expense when the prize came 
to be presented, as I was the only 
one of the whole band of tilters who 
had no sweetheart. 

In the Basque country people 
are wiser than in yours. The young 
men choose their mates early, and 
are left entirely uncontrolled in 
their choice. The parents leave 
the two young sweethearts to wait 
forStwo or three years, sometimes 
longer, so that they come to know 
one another thoroughly, and it is 
rarely indeed that a case of incon- 
stancy occurs during this period. 
Our young men thus accustom 
themselves to devote the whole of 
their time to their sweethearts, ex- 
cept when they are abroad in the 
fields or playing at tennis. In the 
summer evenings you may hear 
them singing the ronda under the 
windows of the young girls. When 
a girl goes to market her lover ac- 
companies her. It is only at night 
that they are separated. 

Well, my friend, at eighteen 
years old, Ll was the only one of 
similar years in the district who had 
not an amaztegheia, or sweetheart. 
My dreams of war, and my wan- 
dering life among the forests had 
engrossed ail my thoughts, and 
both at home and in Navarre I en- 
countered the prettiest of our 
young girls without wasting a 
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thought on one of them. My uncle 
had told me one day, to console me 
for the loss of my expected regi- 
ment, that he would have me en- 
rolled at the Seminaire. The young 
men made no end of jests at my 
expense; but they took care to do 
so at a safe distance, for they had 
a wholesome dread of my makila. 

At length the Alcalde declared 
the result of the match, and as the 
winner I was soon surrounded by 
crowds of people. My opponents 
seized the opportunity to gibe me 
with the questions — “ Manuel, 
where is your amaztegheia?” “Who 
is going to bestow the prize on 
you?P” 

Don Pedro Lardizabal was then 
the Alcalde of the valley. He knew 
me well, having seen me often when 
I was living with my uncle the 
curé. He was a great humorist 
and fond of banter, and he now came 
forward with a beautiful girdle of 
embroidered silk, which was the 
prize of the day, to conduct me to 
the front of the platform where the 
jury of young girls were seated. I 
dismounted from my horse, and 
allowed him to lead me forward ; 
but when I reached the stage which 
contained the girls, I confess I felt 
as if [ would rather not have been 
the winner of the prize. The girls 
were laughing and whispering to- 
gether, and received me with mis- 
chievous looks; and the Alcalde, with 
the mostserious airhe could assume, 
said, “ Young man, where is your 
amaztegheia?” 

“She is not here,” I replied. 

“I believe you,” said the Alcalde. 
“ Ladies, is there any friend of this 
absent amaztegheia among you?” 

“ None,” was the answer from all 
sides, and the laughter was resumed. 

I began to feel my throat swel- 
ling with rage, when | observed for 
the first time, in the front row of 
the stage, a beautiful girl who had 
long since attracted the attention 
of everybody but myself, for her 
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French costume and Biscayan hood 
distinguished her from the Na- 
varrese girls who were seated around, 
and who wore no headdress but 
their own long hair. Unlike them, 
too, she was slight in form, aud her 
face had a grace and expressiveness 
which are rarely seen among our 

asantry..... You saw a faith- 

ul portrait of her in my chamber, 

in the very dress she wore on the 
day of the féte. 

I started with surprise at these 
words. Manuel ceased speaking for 
a moment, and a look of sadness 
passed over his face. Presently he 
continued :— 

It seemed to me that this girl 
regarded me with a look of interest, 
and that she felt sympathy for my 
awkward position. Don Pedro, who 
was in the vein for a laugh, had 
apparently also noticed this, for he 
advanced to her, and said,—‘* An- 
derea Franceza, have compassion on 
this poor young man, who is half a 
countryman of your own. If you 
refuse to bestow the prize on him, 
we must send for Maithagarri to do 
80, for he has no other sweetheart.” 

Maithagarri is the fairy heroine 
of one of our old Basque legends, 
the story of which resembles that 
of Diana and Endymion. 

Fresh laughter broke out on all 
sides, and the young French lady 
joined in it. I grew pale with 
anger; and the stranger, who never 
removed her eyes from mine, seemed 
at once to comprehend what was 
passing in my mind. She immedi- 
ately took the girdle from the hand 
of the Alcalde, and blushingly pre- 
sented it to me, saying with a 
charming smile,— 

“ Yaona*, lam happy to have come 
here, as it has given me the oppor- 
tunity of bestowing this prize on a 
native of Labourd.” 

She said this so gracefully that 
every one applauded. I stammered 
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out my thanks. My comrades im- 
mediately surrounded me, and we 
remounted our borses for another 
parade through the town. We 
were to sup together and drown 
jealousy in a cup of wine. Gar- 
mendia alone absented himself from 
our meeting, after leaving a message 
for me that he would make me pay 
dearly for my victory. As for the 
stranger I saw her that evening no 
more. I was told that her name 
was Paula Errecalde, and that she 
had come to Vera to visit some 
relatives and to see the féte. It 
never occurred to me to be proud 
of the favour she had done me, and 
in fact I thought no more about 
the matter. 

Some time afterwards, I went 
with several young men from Sare 
to the fair at St. Jean de Luz, 
which is held about the middle of 
October. A grand match at tennis 
was to come off that day between 
the players of St. Jean de Luz and 
a band of Guipuzcoaus who had 
sent them a challenge. These chal- 
lenges have long been customary 
in the Basque provinces. I told 
my companions that I expected the 
men of St. Jean de Luz to be beaten, 
and that we should have to revenge 
their defeat against the Spaniards. 
“ Garmendia will be of their party,” 
I said, “but we are not afraid of 
him.” 

We reached St. Jean de Luz just 
as the game was about to com- 
mence, and saw the Guipuzcoans 
enter the lists, preceded by the 
dreaded Garmendia, who was more 
skilful at tennis than at tilting at 
the ring. They were received with 
applause by the crowd, and some 
voices shouted “ Vivent les fueros.” 
Unfortunately this enthusiasm did 
not last long, for from the very 
beginning the Spaniards had the 
best of the match. 

Like a true lover of the game, I 
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had pushed my way into the front 
rank of the spectators, the better to 
see the play ; and on looking across 
the lists to the judge’s platform, I 
noticed, seated behind the judges, 
and in company with some ladies 
belonging to the district, the young 
girl who had presented me with 
the prize at Lesaca. She wore the 
same dress as before. I shall never 
forget the impression this second 
meeting made on me. I felt as if 
I had received a sudden blow on the 
heart, and became blind to every- 
thing that was going on around me. 
I thought the girl recognized me, 
and blushed as she did so, but this 
I attributed to the beautiful prize 
girdle which I was wearing. 

In all large matches at tennis, as 
you are aware, both sides join in 
selecting judges of the game, who 
occupy a stage, from which they 
decide about doubtful hits, and 
mark the points gained by each 
party. These judges are always 
men of some position in the town 
where the match takes place, or its 
neighbourhood. Mdlle. Errecalde 
spoke frequently to one of these, 
who, so far as I could judge from 
the distance at which I was stand- 
ing, was a gentleman about fifty 
years of age, handsomeinappearance, 
and of a military aspect. He wore 
a moustache, and his high-buttoned 
coat was decorated with 4 small red 
ribbon. I pointed him out to one 
of those who stood beside me, and 
asked who he was. ‘“ Do you not 
know?” was the reply. “That is 
Errecalde, who went through the 
wars of Napoleon, with General 
Harispe. The old Government had 
oa him on half pay, but he is now 

ayor of Ascain, and is a great 


lover of pelota.” The same obliging 
neighbour informed me that the 
beautiful girl talking to the Mayor 
of Ascain was his daughter. 

For the firat time in my life I was 
a heedless spectator of tennis, My 


eyes were riveted on the girl. The 
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match proceeded amidst the icy 
silence of the crowd, for the 
Guipuzcoans had a far stronger 
side than the Labourdins, and were 
beating them hollow. You will 
find that the Spanish tennis 
pores generally beat the French, 
ecause they are better under the 
control of their leaders. By re- 
peatedly scoring quinze they brought 
the match to an end in four or five 
games instead of the usual number 
of twelve or fifteen, and it did not 
last more than a couple of hours 
altogether. The Labourdins, who 
had lost heavy stakes, could scarcely 
conceal their chagrin, while the 
victorious Spaniards kept parading 
the playground with an air of 
triumph. 

Garmendia, passing close in front 
of me, recognized me with an inso- 
lent laugh. “ It is a pity,” he said, 
“that you were not one of that 
awkward lot of Labourdins—I 
should have had a double pleasure 
in beating you along with them.” 

My cheeks flushed, and there 
were angry murmurs among the 
bystanders. “Come and beat me, 
then,’ I retorted. “You owe a 
revenge to the Labourdins; I will 
take it for them. I challenge you 
—you and all your Guipuzcoans.” 

An enthusiastic cheer from the 
crowd followed my words. Gar- 
mendia could not withdraw from 
his challenge. My friends from 
Sare, along with some other young 
men, formed my team, and the game 
recommenced under the same judges 
as before. During almost the entire 
match I was leader of the “ defence,” 
and my post was at the foot of the 
errebota, a high wall at the farther 
end of the ground. It is the most 
difficult post in the game, but I 
learned that day what a man can 
do under the eye of her whom he 
loves. py perhaps, on some 
occasions in the heat of battle, I have 
never felt so completely absorbed 
in a struggle as I did. Cheers 








burst forth from the spectators 
continually, and bets were changing 
hands everywhere around. The 
match lasted till night, and we 
scored the last point amidst a per- 
fect storm of applause. 

You, can imagine the pleasure 
and pride with which I saw Errecalde 
and his daughter approach through 
the crowd to congratulate me on 
my success. As a connoisseur of 
the game, the Mayor of Ascain 
had fully appreciated the best points 
of my play, and, shaking me by the 
hand, he said gravely,— 

“ Young man, if you continue to 
play like this, you will be an honour 
to our tennis matches, in which the 
Spanish Basques have too long car- 
ried off the palm—you will revive 
the ancient renown of the Perkain 
and the Carrutchet.” 

I thanked the worthy Mayor ; 


and the smile with which Mdlle.’ 


Errecalde accompanied her father’s 
good wishes overwhelmed me with 
emotion. 

But I had not seen the last of 
Garmendia. He left the ground with 
his companions, eying me with a 
savage scowl, but without saying a 
word. At night he sought me out 
in the streets of the town, makila 
in hand, and when we met he chal- 
lenged me to fight. We fought, 
and I donot know which of us would 
have had the best of it if the 
gendarmes had not interrupted us. 
Garmendia shouted as we were 
separated from one another,— 

“ Matil (young man), remember 
I am your enemy. Wherever I 
find you I will make you pay dearly 
for your victories ! ” 

The wretch spoke only too truly ; 
and it is impossible to reflect without 
a shudder on those fearful laws of 
destirly which often make our very 
happiest hours the origin of calamity. 
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I cared nothing then, however, for 
the threats of Garmendia. 

On the morning after this féte, 
the fair still continuing, I was walk- 
ing on the Place du Chateau, which 
was filled with merchandise of all 
descriptions, when I observed at a 
little distance from me a stall kept 
by a gipsy woman—one of those 
servants of the devil who come 
even as far as Spain with their stock 
of embroidered garters, fans, and 
love-philtres. A young girl, unat- 
tended, was examining some of the 
gewgaws—I don’t know what sort. 
I at once recognized Mdlle. Erre- 
calde, and mustering all my courage 
I went over and loitered about the 
neighbourhood of the stall. She 
saw me, and, bowing gracefully, 
said with a blush,— 

“ Monsieur, do you know if this 
old cascarota* isa witch? ‘Would 
it be safe to buy any of her wares ? 
I am always afraid of spells.” 

A strong-minded man like you, 
my friend, will laugh at her fears. 
I was not surprised, but somehow 
or other I had the courage to say 
to her,— 

“ Mademoiselle, thatshould not be 
asource of uneasiness to you. Are 
you not a witch yourself? ” 

“A witch!” she cried, looking 
at me with consternation. “ What 
makes you think of such a thing? ” 

“It seems to me that the girdle 
you bestowed on me is an enchanted 
one. I have no doubt I owe to it 
my victory of yesterday.” 

She lowered her eyes behind her 
fan; then raising them all of a 
sudden she said, with a charming 
smile,— 

“Monsieur, do you not know that 
the gifts of an amaztegheia always 
carry good fortune with them ?” 

This time it was my turn to be 
astonished. But the look and the 
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voice of the girl were the best of all 
evidence of her sincerity. After a 
slight pause, I said with emotion,— 

“ What right have I to call you 
amaztegheia, Mademoiselle? Are 
you fooling me?” 

“ You will deserve such treatment 
if you doubt my word,” she replied, 
with a shade of annoyance in her 
manner. Then turning to the 
gipsy: ‘“‘ Adios, gitana,” she said, 
‘you had better sprinkle some 
holy water over your trash if you 
expect Christians to buy!” So 
saying she walked abruptly away. 

The old woman darted an angry 
look at her, and muttered a curse in 
the gipsy tongue. I stood silently 
watching the departing figure of 
Paula. Presently the gipsy ap- 
proached me, and said, with a sort 
of chuckle,— 

“ My handsome youth, it is a 
silly thing to be led astray by the 
cajoleries of the girls. Put no trust 
in that one. I have read in her 


eyes that she will be the cause of 
misery to him who listens to her. 


The old cascarota can see thus 
much,” 

I shuddered at the sinister words. 
It was the first gipsy’s prophecy I 
had ever heard. Giving the hag 
some pieces of silver to mollify her, 
I hurried off, taking care to hold 
out as I went my fist closed with 
the thumb beneath the forefinger, 
as children do in the country. 

She spoke the truth, my friend. 
From that moment I was under a 
spell. It is not far from Sare to 
Ascain, and I was never off the 
road. On the pretext of shooting 
hares or pigeons, I was in the neigh- 
bourhood of the village the whole 
day long. In the evenings, when 
the weather was fine, I sang rondas 
under Paula’s window, and we had 
long talks together. We became 
plighted lovers, and hoped soon to 
take the marriage vows. Paula 
lived alone with her father and a 
younger sister, who was a mere 
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child. There was no one to oppose 
her wishes. But it was otherwise 
provided by fate. 

Not long after this I received a 
letter from Don Joaquin, who 
wondered at my long absence, and 
asked me to go over at once to 
Lesaca. I went, and when I 
reached my uncle’s house, I found 
him occupied in polishing with his 
own hands his old trabuco and those 
large Saragossa pistols which you 
saw in my bedroom. 

“Here are your arms,” he said, 
“ until you can capture some better 
ones for yourself. Have you said 
good-bye to your mother? We 
shall set out to-morrow morning.” 

“ ‘Where to?” I asked with sur- 

rise. 

“To the army of the fueros of 
Navarre, my boy—to the army of 
Christ, the true King of Spain! ” 

I was struck dumb with amaze- 
ment. Don Joaquin went on to 
tell me with enthusiasm that the 
Carlist partidas were reorganizing 
themselves in the Solana after the 
defeat of Santos Ladron. Colonel 
Zumalacarreguy, a Spanish officer 
and a Cristiano viejo of Guipuzcoa, 
having escaped in disguise from 
Pampeluna, had succeeded in join- 
ing the troops at Estella. His 
renown was already such that all 
the Navarrese leaders, even his 
superiors in rank and age, Don 
Francisco Ithurralda, Don Benito 
Erraso, those of Biscay, Zavala, and 
Valdespina had with one accord 
agreed to entrust him with the 
supreme command. “And now, 
my dear boy,” continued Don 
Joaquin, “from one end of the 
provinces to the other, every son of 
old Cantabria is rising in arms for 
our fueros and our holy religion. 
Our neighbours of Baztan have 
already joined the army with their 
Alcalde, Don Louis Etcheverria, 
and we follow them to-morrow 
under the brave Lardizabal.” 

I replied unbesitatingly that. I 
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was willing to join, but that I must 
first go and get my mother’s consent, 
after which I was ready to enrol 
myself among the volunteers of 
Cinco- Villas. 

Next day being Sunday, I attended 
mass with the curé. An unusual 
number of people crowded the 
church at Lesaca, the women occu- 
pying the lower portions of it, the 
men sitting in the galleries. Con- 
trary to his usual habit, Don Joaquin 
ascended the pulpit after the mass, 
and the very first words he uttered 
made the audience tremble. 

‘My children,” he said, and his 
voice was grave, “I am going to 
repeat to you a solemn saying of 
our Divine Master: ‘ He that hath 
no sword, let him sell his garment, 
and buy one.’” Starting from this 
text, taken from the Holy Gospels, 
my uncle delivered a warlike ora- 
tion. With thrilling eloquence he 
impressed on his parishioners what 
they already knew well enough— 
that the government of Christina 
was the enemy of religion not less 
than of the Basque Provinces ; and 
that it was the duty of the Escual- 
dunac to a man to rush to arms 
against her in the name of God 
and of freedom. He preached this 
new crusade at once like an apostle 
and like an old soldier, who was not 
forgetful of the battles he had him- 
self fought in the cause. 

The audience, mute, but with 
throbbing hearts, kept their eyes 
fixed on him. When he ceased 
speaking the women burst into 
sobs, and crowded out of the 
church. A few of the men, veterans 
who had fought in the wars of 
independence and of religion, 
shouted out vivats! and struck up 
military refrains; but most of the 
younger men were silent and de- 
jec The Basque, though he is 
so fierce in combat, always feels 
regret at leaving his hearth and his 
peaceful home-life for the field of 
war. The companions of my boy- 
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hood surrounded me with looks of 
consternation. 

“ Manuel,” said one, “you are 
lucky in belonging to the French 
side of the frontier—you are not 
obliged to quit all that you hold 
dear.” 

“Ah!” said another, “how I 
now wish, that like you, I had no 
amaztegheia !” 

Such remarks surprised me, for 
my uncle’s discourse had trans- 
ported me with warlike ardour; 
but they also reminded me of two 
things of which I had not previously 
thought—first, that I had myself 
nothing to do with the quarrels 
about Christina’s government ; and, 
secondly, that I too, if I joined the 
Carlist army, would leave behind 
me an amaztegheia like the others. 

I set out on my return to Sare, 
troubled enough in mind; and as 
under such circumstances the heart 
always asserts its supremacy, I 
mechanically took the road which 
passes through Ascain. When I 
reached the village the Mayor was 
walking in the square with his 
daughter hanging on his arm. As 
I approached, he noticed that I 
was covered with perspiration, and 
asked me if I had walked far. I 
replied that I had come from Lesaca. 

“ Ah!” said the Mayor, “we have 
bad news from that quarter. Is it 
true that the faction has spread to 
Baztan?” 

“ What faction do youspeak of ?” 
I said. 

“ Of the rebels of course—those 
who are taking up arms for Don 
Carlos.” 

I knit my brows. “ Yaona,” I 
asked, “why do you call these 
brave men rebels?” 

“Because they are in revolt 
against Dojia Isabella, the Queen 
of Spain.” 

I had now lost all patience, and, 
drawing myself up to my full 
height, I rejoined, “‘ The Navarrese 
owe nothing to kings or queens. 
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The Cortes of Pampeluna alone have 
a right to dictate laws to them. 
You ought to know that, if you 
are a Basque.” 

“Come, come, young man,” said 
the Mayor in a bantering tone, ‘“‘you 
have been among the cocks this 
morning learning to crow. Give 
up these notions and this style of 
talk in France, my friend, or you 
will repent of it.” 

The blood rushed to my head, and 
I was about to make an insulting 
reply, when Paula, who had not yet 
spoken, gave me a look of entreaty. 
I bowed coldly to Errecalde, and 
went away. 

It was only too clear that I had 
made a double biunder, having at 
the same time offended Errecalde 
and displeased his daughter. How 
was I, after all that had occurred, 
to join the insurrection without first 
having obtained their pardon ? And 
if I did join the Navarrese, was I 
not losing for ever my amaztegheia ? 
Influenced by these considerations 
I contented myself, when I reached 
Sare, with reporting the departure 
of the Lesaca volunteers to join the 
Carlist army. “Thank God !” said 
my mother, with folded hands. She 
then asked if I had not felt any 
regret at seeing my old companions 
joining without me, 1 replied, red- 
dening, that I could have wished to 
be with them, but that for her sake 
Iwas glad my duty did not call me 
away from home, 

“IT would have given you with 
all my heart to the cause of our 
country,” replied my mother, “ but 
I am glad to keep you at home. 
Yet, perhaps, it is not entirely for 
my sake that you are remaining.” 

A mother can divine everything. 

I asked Paula Errecalde to ap- 
point a meeting, for the weather 
did not permit of my seeing her at 
the window in the evening. We 
met on one of the footpaths near 
Ascain, and I soon saw that she had 
taken no offence. But the case was 
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different with her father. Errecalde 
had embraced liberal opinions dur- 
ing his career inthe army. He had 
rejoiced at the revolution of 1830, 
and he approved of the accession of 
the Constitutional party in Spain, 
showing himself all the more ardent 
a Christino because lis fellow- 
countrymen belonged chiefly to 
the opposite party. His daughter 
told me, to my intense’ disappoint- 
ment, that the surest way to offend 
him would be to join the Carlist 
standard. We parted with sad 
forebodings, promising one another- 
to be patient, and even to wait some 
time before meeting again. To see 
her during that season of rain and- 
snow, it was necessary for me to 
call at the house, and her father 
was not inclined to receive me 
there. 

The war which had broken out in 
Navarre and the provinces sent its 
echoes across the border. Our con- 
trabandists, by whom the Carlist 
arms and ammunition were trans- 
mitted across the frontier, were con- 
tinually bringing us news from Spain. 
The question every day at Sare was, 
Where is the Basque army? Alt 
at once news of a victory came. 
Zumalacarreguy had defeated Lo- 
renzo at Asarta, taken the fortress 
of Orbaiceta, and captured Zubiri 
and Urdaniz. Imagination height- 
ened the importance of the glorious 
tidings, and the Carlist chief came 
to be in our eyes the protecting 
genius of our nation. We pictured 
him to ourselves overrunnivg the 
mountains of Navarre, at one time 
falling on the enemy by surprise, at 
another time passing unseen through 
the network of their armies. At 
the accounts of his marvellous sue- 
cesses I shed tears of rage that I 
should be absent from his army. I 
lost my sleep, and occupied my 
whole time in watching the con- 
trabandists on the mountains, so as 
to be the first to get the news they 
brought. 

43 
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One of these contrabandists, a 
near relative of my father, and well 
known in the district—his name was 
Bidarray—introduced me to a man 
from Elizondo who had brought 
despatches over the mountain one 
night to be transmitted to Bayonne. 
He was a conjfidente or spy, and 
from some statements made in his 
presence by the officers, he had as- 
certained that Zumalacarreguy, 
after having crossed the Baztan, 
was about to march upon Goyzueta, 
where the Carlist junto of Navarre 
was then assembled. 

I immediately formed a plan to 
go and see this glorious army which 
was to pass so near the frontier. 
After embracing my mother I set 
out with Bidarray as my guide. 
After a whole day’s journey through 
the snow, which covered our moun- 
tains (for it was in February), I 
reached Goyzueta about four or five 
o'clock in the evening. On a 
height near the town a voice cailed 
out, “Qui vive?” It was a Carlist 
sentry. “Navarre!” I replied, 
and passed on, feeling an almost 
soldierly pride at finding myself 
within a camp. 

The vanguard of the Carlist army 
occupied Goyzueta. Soldiers came 
and went in the streets, preparing 
their evening meal. Others stood in 
the square, keeping watch over the 
piles of arms, and several cflicers 
walked up and down smoking their 
cigarettes. I gazed with wonder at 
this military spectacle, the obedient 
soldiery, the stern officers with 
long moustaches, whose sabres kept 
clanking on the pavement. Sud- 
denly a blast of trumpets sounded 
in the distance, and cries of 
“Zumalacarreguy!” rent the air 
on every side. A troop of horse 
arrived in the square at a trot. 
They were the famous Lancers of 
Navarre, a regiment which had just 
been formed by the Captain-General. 
They were dressed in costumes 
which had been captured from the 
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enemy, one wearing the uniform of 
a dragoon, another that of a hussar, 
a third the garb of a peasant with 
a handkerchief tied over his head, 
others what chance had provided for 
them; but all of athletic frame, 
terrible in mien, and armed with 
lances which they seemed to handle 
like playthings. 

I rushed into a position at the 
opening of the street, and a Navar- 
rese battalion, preceded by their 
clarions, marched in. Clothed also 
in the spoils of the Christinos, 
with long gray cloaks and red hats, 
their glittering weapons on their 
shoulders, the mountaineers passed 
rapidly and silently onwards, for 
they were shod with abarcas or 
alpagattes, a kind of sandals of 
ox hide. They looked as active as 
if they had just been turned out of 
their quarters, and it was only in 
their ruddy and embrowned coun- 
tenances that you could see any 
trace of their having marched fifteen 
or eighteen leagues since daybreak. 
Over their ranks floated the black 
flag of Navarre. I cannot describe 
to you, my friend, the admiration 
and enthusiasm with which I 
watched them as they passed along 
amidst shouts from the people of 
“Vive Charles Vi Vivent les 
Sueros 1” 

These shouts were redoubled 
when there appeared behind this 
battalion a group of mounted 
officers, covered with mud like their 
men. One was slightly in front of 
the others. He was dressed exactly 
like the rest, ina large red hat, anda 
bearskin jacket, with a long straight 
sabre. He wore no embroidery or 
gold lace, but everybody recognized 
that stern profile and eagle eye. It 
was Zumalacarreguy. As he en- 
tered the square the trumpets 
played the March of the Ancient 
Kings of Pampeluna, and I trembled 
from head to foot as if a vision had 
passed before me. 

Two more battalions followed, 
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not so well supplied with clothing 
orarms, but all full of spirit; and 
I was beginning to recover from my 
trance, when I observed my uncle 
Joaquin riding amongst the ranks. 
The curé of Lesaca had encased 
himself in a long black riding-coat 
and boots, with a small felt hat @ 
lV Arragonaise. He passed without 
seeing me, and I had an opportunity 
to admire his campaigning suit at 
my leisure. The curé carried no 
arms, and I afterwards learned that 
instead of pistols he kept in the 
holsters of his saddle a breviary and 
some medical appliances for the 
wounded. 

When the troops were drawn up 
in the square, Zumalacarreguy pas- 
sed along the front on horseback 
with that air of command which was 
habitual to him. The soldiers stood 
silent, but every eye was fixed on 
him as if by fascination. 

With a beating heart I stepped 
forward to my uncle as he was dis- 
mounting at a corner of the square. 
I wished him Good-day. He turned 
and said, knitting his brows, “ What 
are you doing here, Manuel? 
Where are your arms?” 

“T will get them in good time,” 
I boldly replied. 

“ Ave you one of usthen? How 
long is it since you joined?” 

“One minute ; but Iam with you 
till death,” 

I spoke so resolutely that my 
uncle was at first silent with as- 
tonishment. Then, opening his 
arms to embrace me, he said with a 
smile,— 

“ Boy! dear boy! I knew you! 
I knew that the blood of the 
Haristeghia would assert itself.” 

I had presence of mind enough 
to tell Don Joaquin that my mother 
had kept me from joining till now, 
and I asked him to get me enrolled 
at once. He reminded me that as 
T was a Frenchman, the Captain- 
General alone could grant leave for 
my enrolment in the royal army, 
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and promised to present me that 
same evening to Zumalacarreguy. 

The night came. At the sound 
of the trumpet the Carlist soldiers 
formed themselves into circles round 
their sergeants-major, and repeated 
the evening prayer. The sous- 
officier began the Pater and the Ave 
on the rosary, and the soldiers with 
subdued voices took up the pious 
refrain. Here and there torchlight 
fell on the groups of manly faces 
wrapt in devotion. This has been 
the custom of our army in all cir- 
cumstances, and we would rather 
have interrupted a forced marck 
than allow it to be broken. Prayer 
being ended, the men dispersed over 
the town to sleep. 

I followed Don Joaquin to the 
errico-etchea, or municipal buildings, 
where the staff was quartered. We 
crossed a room full of sous-officiers 
and peasant spies waiting for orders, 
and my uncle was immediately 
ushered into the hall occupied by 
the general. Around him, under a 
wretched lamp, were about a dozen 
officers, booted and in arms, each 
one more warlike in aspect than his 
neighbour. They conferred together 
standing on their feet, like the 
old Cantabrians in their national 
bilzaar. On a small side-table a 
soldier was preparing their frugal 
repast of ham and gardanzos. When 
my uncle was announced the officers 
fell back, and the Captain-General 
advanced in an affable manner to 
meet him. I felt greater emotion 
than if I had stood in presence of 
a King of Spain. 

“Don Thomas,” said my uncle, 
“I bring you the nephew of the 
Haristeghia. He is of French birth, 
but he has the heart of a Navarrese. 
If you will receive him, he is 
anxious to serve in the royal army.” 

Don Thomas looked at me with a 
gaze which seemed to penetrate into 
my very soul, but I did not lower 
my eyes. 

“Young man,” he said, after 
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having looked at me thus for an 
instant, “‘your uncle Don Pablo 
was killed at my side at Tolva, 
and Don Louis fell not far off on 
the same day. Both fought like 
Basques of the old race. Are you 
ready to follow their example ?” 

“ Yes, general,” I replied, flush- 
ing with ardour and pride. 

“Tn what battalion do you wish 
to be enrolled? ” 

“Tn that which carries the black 
flag.” 

“ Ah,” said the general with a 
smile, “ have you seen the emblem 
on that flag?” (It had a skull and 
cross-bones embroidered on it in 

ellow.) 
Death. It gives no quarter, but it 
is always in the front of the fight, 
and —— its ranks are often re- 
newed.” 

I made no reply, but turned to- 
wards Don Joaquin as if to beg him 
to intercede for my appointment 

“Don Thomas,” said my uncle, 
“allow him to join. Bon sang ne 
peut mentir.” 

Zumalacarreguy extended his 
hand to me without saying a word. 
When I felt the grasp of that brave 
hand my whole body tingled. The 
incarnate genius of war threw his 
fascination over my being, and I 
gave myself up to him body and 
soul. It was thus that the dreams 
of my boyhood were realized. 

That same evening the gun of a 
volunteer who was left in hospital 
(that is, left to the Christinos) was 
served out tome. I was enrolled 
in the battalion of Death, the 3rd 
of Navarre, and I threw 
down on a bed alongside of my 
uncle to snatch a little sleep before 
the hour of march. Don Joaquin 
undertook to write to my mother, 
and transmitted his letter by the 
faithful Bidarray. I could count on 
her forgiveness. 

At three o’clock Don Joaquin 
awakened me, and I was one of the 
first in the ranks at the summons 
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to fallin. We left Goyzueta with- 
out any military music, so as to keep 
our movements concealed from the 
enemy’s spies. I thought we were 
going at once into battle, and did 
not feel quite at ease; and a few 
hours afterwards my heart sank 
when I saw that I was turning my 
back on our mountains. The image 
of Paula all at once presented itself 
to my mind, and tears came into my 
eyes. I concealed them to escape 
the raillery of my old friends 

around me, for they had already 
become rough and thoughtless sol- 

diers, For. a moment I repented 
of my sudden resolution; but it 
was now too late to retrace my 
steps, and the sight of the enemy 
soon reanimated my spirits. 

We reached Lecumberri, and 
crossed the Sierra d’Aralar, keeping 
in the direction of Basse-Amescea. 
I bore the fatigue of two long 
stages across the snow-clad cliffs so 
well that I was no longer regarded 
as a recruit. Zumalacarreguy, by 


following a parallel pass, had stolen 


a march on the army of Oraa. To- 
wards evening on the succeeding 
day, as we were approaching 
Echarri-Aranaz, our scouts reported 
that we were coming on the out- 
posts of the enemy. It was the 
column of Lorenzo, who was at- 
tempting to bar our passage. The 
Captain-General immediately drew 
us up in an advantageous position, 
and for the first time in my life I 
found myself face to face with the 
Christinos. They awaited our at- 
tack at about the distance of a can- 
non-shot. Our army shouted with 
joy at the sight of them, and with 
their weapons in their hands the 
men began to dance the mutchico. 
I followed their example. It was 
our way of doing when awaiting an 
attack. Lorenzo, who had some 
mountain artillery, sent a shell 
amongst us. The sound of the can- 
non transported me with enthu- 
siasm, and I shouted louder than any 
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of my comrades, ‘Forward, for- 
ward, Navarre! Ai, ai, Naforroa!” 
We rushed at the enemy with the 
bayonet, but they did not wait our 
charge, and retired into couceal- 
ment in the woods. I was angry 
at myself for not having fired at 
them. From that moment, my 
friend, forgetting everything else, 
I was a soldier from head to foot, 
and you could not do things by 
halves with Zumalikarrika ! 

But stay. It happened two or 
three days after this first encounter 
with the enemy, that I was placed 
on sentry duty one night at the 
general’s door, in one of the hamlets 
on the Sierra d’Andias, where we 
were encamped. It was piercingly 
cold, and I was shivering, for I had 
no greatcoat. At midnight the 
door of the cottage was opened 
hastily, and the general, rushing 
out half-dressed, seized hold of my 
musket, and cried, ‘ *Wretch! Do 
you not hear the noise?” Falling 
back respectfully, I replied, “ Don 
Thomas, take your repose, and leave 
me to discharge my duty. What 
you hear is nothing but the noise 
of the train of mules with pro- 
visions.” In a few minutes we saw 
the convoy arrive froma neighbour- 
ing village. The general, who had 
recognized me, re-entered the cot- 
tage without saying a word, and 
ever afterwards was extremely 
friendly towards me. 

I mention this because it gives 
youa good idea of the man. He 
was alive to everything and scarcely 
knew what it is to rest. Do you 
think that any other general ever 
made war like Zumalacarreguy ? 
Some may have done sc—Cesar, 
Turenne, Napoleon, but who else? 
ZI have seen that terrible genius, 
with two thousand men, ill-equip- 
ped, and in many cases without 
cartridges, keep the field in the face 
of three armies, weary out all the 
Christino generals, and bit by bit, 
without money, without workshops, 
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without possessing a single fortified 
position, create an army of five 
battalions, every part of whose 
equipment, except the bodies of the 
men, was formed of spoil captured 
from the ene my. 

I have already described to you 
our wonderful campaigus — the 
fighting at Allegria, Arquijas, Men- 
daza, ‘and Amescoa. After the 
last of these battles the general 
wrote in his report, “ Glory a the 
3rd battalion of Navarre, whose en- 
thusiasm and impetuous bravery 
cannot be equalled!” Ah, my 
friend, what fearfuland magnificent 
charges we made! We were never 
long under fire. With clubbed 
muskets and daggers between our 
teeth, we threw ourselves like 
wolves on the Castilians , destroying 
and mangling all who did not take 
refuge in flight. Arrais!..... 
But days such as that were féte- 
days to us, and Don Thomas didnot 
treat us to many of them. He liked 
better to weary out the enemy, and 
we never remained three days in the 
same position. We were for ever 
on the march, constantly traversing 
the mountains; at night within 
sight of one party of Christinos, 
next morning falling by surprise on 
another party of them twenty 
leagues distant. Not one of us 
thought of complaining, but rather 
the contrary. Ab! that was the 
spring-time of my life! 

Here the old guerillero stopped, 
took some puffs at his cigarette, and 
asked me, “ Have you ever been in 
action ? ” 

“Not often enough to know 
thoroughly what war is,” I replied, 
“but often enough to love it.” 

“You will comprehcna me then, 
he said, “when I tell you that [ 
knew it so as to love it. above all 
things—that I allowed myself to 
become so intoxicated with its de- 
lights as entirely to forget my 
amaztegheia. War had become my 
bride. How could I think of any- 
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thing beyond my rude soldier's 
life? Asa private, then as sergeant, 
and finally as an officer, I devoted 
all the ardour of my youth to it. I 
had no other thought but my duties, 
no other dream but of battle. Oc- 
casionally, perhaps, in the summer 
evenings, as I lay on the heather, 
caressed by the perfumed breeze, 
I may have remembered the féte 
of Lesaca, and the pretty girl at 
Ascain to whom I had plighted 
my troth; but the memory of that 
far-off time seemed like a childish 
dream, unworthy of a place in the 
thoughts of a man and a soldier. 

For two years I led this life— 
until the death of Zumalacarreguy. 
You know how that happened. He, 
who was forgetful to a fault of him- 
self, fell a victim to the jealousy of 
others. Forced to attack Bilbao 
on the 15th June, 1885, a bullet 
terminated his glorious career, and 
the fortunes of Charles V. Hala 
behar beitzen—it was so fated. 

Two or three days before his death 


he had promoted me to the rank of 


captain. When I saw him lying 
dead I felt as if the spirit of Can- 
tabrian patriotism had died with 
him. I sought every opportunity 
of facing death. Alas! no such op- 
portunity came now. Discord arose 
among our leaders, and for more 
than ten monthsthe army remained 
inactive. I thought myself for- 
tunate when in the following winter 
I was sent with my battalion under 
the brigadier-general Ituritza to the 
French frontier, where I expected 
to find some work to do. After the 
death of the Captain-General, Don 
Joaquin had returned to his parish 
of Lesaca, and I met my mother in 
his house, as I passed through the 
town on my way to my new sphere 
of action. 

You are aware that the first care 
of Zumalacarreguy, after he found 
himself in possession of his forces, 
was to secure the frontier, so as to 
obtain supplies from France through 
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the Basque country, the whole of 
the towns in the provinces being in 
the hands of the enemy. You also 
know that the French Government 
then gave all the assistance they 
could to the Christino party. 
Scarcely had the provinces risen in 
arms, when a French army took up 
its position on tbe frontier, and care 
was taken to entrust the command 
of it toa Basque, a General Harispe, 
who had taken part in several pre- 
vious campaigns in our mountains, 
and was well acquainted with the 
country. I have nothing to say 
against him: he obeyed his orders ; 
but we have more than once had 
occasion to curse him for the advice 
and support he gave to the Christino 
generals,to say nothingof the money 
aud ammunition with which he sup- 
plied them, and which he furnished 
even to the traitor Mina, his old 
enemy. 

Our business on the frontier was 
to intercept the supplies of the 
enemy and to secure ourown. Our 
flying column did both, by keeping 
constantly on the move along the 
frontier. Nor was the duty o 
difficult one. 

My battalion, divided between 
Fontarabia and Irun, watched the 
course of the Bidassoa, and the 
small fort at the head of the bridge 
of Behobia, then occupied by the 
Christinos under cover of the 
French. We spent our time in 
sinking or capturing the vessels 
which entered the river in the service 
of the enemy. Other vessels came 
up in our own service, and these 
were more numerous. After a few 
weeks I grew tired of being thus 
employed like aCustom-house officer. 
News reached us of the victory of 
Ernani, which had been gained by 
the Infante Don Sebastian. I re- 
quested Ituritza to send me back to 
the main army, where there was more 
active service. He told me that 
all the officers of my battalion were 
making the same request, but that 
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he had some occupation in view for 
me. A few days afterwards he sent 
for me and said:—“Sorrondo, I 
require your services. For some 
time the contrabandisis have 
brought us no saltpetre. We shall 
runshortof cartridges. The quarter- 
master-generalhasalso ordered some 
cloth from Bayonne which these 
scoundrels of merchants have never 
sent. You must get hold of the 
principal contrabandists and waken 
up their zeal, and I should be glad 
if you can at the same time get me 
any information about the numbers 
and position of the French army. 
I have selected you for this service 
as you are anative of Labourd. It 
is not without danger, for if you 
are caught you will be imprisoned 
in some of the fortresses.” 

My wish to escape from en- 
forced idleness led me to undertake 
this task, which was a peculiarly 
difficult one four me. In going to 
Vera to get some instructions, 1 had 
the good fortune to fall in with a 


French spy who had been captured 


two days previously. He was a 
edlar belonging to Sare, whom I 
new very well. I took possession 

of his clothes, his passport, and his 

mule. After loading the animal 
with fine cherries, which ripen at 

Irun sooner than in France, I con- 

cealed my despatches in the pack- 
saddle, and took the road for St. 

Jean de Luz by the pass of Ligarlan, 

above Biriatou, a road well fre- 

quented and consequently one on 
which I was least liable to suspicion. 

A Custom-house officer with some 
soldiers stopped me. I produced 
my passport, It wasa very warm 
day, aud the interview was all the 
more easily got over, that I allowed 
the men to help themselves to some 
of my fruit. Once past the fron- 
tier, I had no great danger to 
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anticipate. I reached St. Jean de 
Luz in the morning and went boldly 
into the market-place to sell my 
cherries. 

We had many devoted friends in 
that town, and it was easy to make 
them understand what my chiefs 
wanted. They promised to transmit 
my complaints to the contractors at 
Bayonne, who, they said, were no 
doubt discouraged by the inactivity 
of the Carlist army. These people 
always measured their zeal and their 
services by our chances of success. 

I next tried to get some informa- 
tion about the soldiery that filled 
the town. Disguised as I was, and 
embrowned by three years’ active 
service, I hoped that nobody would 
recoguize me. I entered a cabaret 
in the Place du Chateau, and took 
a seat at a table where there were 
some soldiers, with the intention of 
getting into conversation with them. 
In this I found no difficulty, and I 
soon learned all I wanted to know. 
Unfortunately some one in the 
cabaret recognized me. I never 
ascertained who it was, but I have 
always suspected a negro* from 
Behobia, who had taken refuge in 
St. Jean de Luz. Be that as it may, 
immediately after I left the cabaret 
I was arrésted in the centre of the 
place by two gendarmes, who placed 
me between them, and in spite of 
my protestations, compelled me to 
accompany them. The place was 
not favourable for an attempt to 
escape, and I knew that my best 
policy was to pretend entire indiffer- 
ence to their proceedings. I was con- 
ducted at once into the office of the 
Commissaire of the Cantonal police. 

After I had been kept for two 
hours in a sort of waiting-room, 
guarded by a gendarme, the Com- 
missaire arrived, and took me into 
his retiring-room to interrogate me, 


* The Constitutionalists in 1822 were called neyros by the Basques, and the name has 


remained in use. 
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the gendarme acting as a guard at 
the door. By this time I had con- 
sidered what replies I should make 
to any questions which might be 
put to me, and I thought I saw my 
way out of the difficulty, but the 
Commissaire ended by saying, 
“You are a Carlist officer: M. 
Joly will decide your case.” M. 
Joly was chief of the political 
police of the Pyrenees, a special 
service created during the war. He 
was continually moving backwards 
and forwards on the Basque fron- 
tier. God knows he had curses 
enough imprecated on his head ! 

The words of the Commissaire 
boded no good to me; but I had 
noticed that the window of his 
room was open, that it was not 
far from the ground, and that it 
looked out into a small garden sur- 
rounded by a hedge beyond which 
lay the open fields. I was medita- 
ting a leap out at this window, when 
acarriage rattled along the neigh- 
bouring street and stopped in front 
of the house. Almost at the same 
instant a servant opened the door 
of the room and announced M. 
Joly. 

A little man in spectacles entered, 
having the manners of an old fox, 
and wearing the Cross of the 
Legion of Honour. The Com- 
missaire proceeded to receive him 
with a protracted series of salutes 
and obsequious smiles. I seized my 
opportunity, and at one bound [ 
was in the garden. To leap from a 
first-floor window, and clear a hedge 
four or five feet high, was child’s 
pay to a mountaineer like me. 

efore the two alguazils had dis- 
covered my absence, I was running 
across the open country as fast as 
my limbs could carry me. I saw La 
Rhune in front of me, and held 
straight for the mountain, but 
before long I found myself brought 
to a standstill by a sheet of water. 
It was the Nivelle at high tide. To 
throw myself into the river and 
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swim across would probably have 
only resulted in my being captured 
on the other side. I therefore ran 
up the bank of the river, and in a 
few minutes I found myself in a 
wood on the slope of a hill. Nobody 
followed me. Probably the officials 
were still occupied in looking for 
my track. Night was approaching, 
and in order to secure my safety I 
had only to hasten away from the 
neighbourhood. 

I knew that by following the 
course of the river I must reach 
Ascain and Sare, but I did not know 
the footway, and there was then no 
road except on the left bank of the 
Nivelle. I struck into the wood at 
hazard, walking quickly, and keep- 
ing as near the riveras I could. In 
this way I went on for about an 
hour. Allat once the night became 
so dark that I could no longer find 
my way. At last I came to the 
edge of the wood, and in crossing 
some fields I observed lights in the 
wiudow of a house. I approached 
it, and, as is the custom of travellers 
in the Basque country, I unhesi- 
tatingly knocked at the door to ask 
for shelter. 

The door was opened by a servant. 
I told her, in good Labourd idiom, 
that I was on my way to Ainhoa, 
and that I should be obliged if 1 
could obtain shelter for the night. 
She said she would inform the 
master of the house, and showed me 
into a room onthe ground-flcor. In 
a minute or two she came back and 
told me that the master had gone 
out, but that the efchecanderea was 
coming. Saying this she placed a 
small hand-lamp on the table, and 
left me. 

I noticed on the walls of the 
room several engravings represent- 
ing battles of the period of the 
Empire, anda portrait of Napoleon. 
The door opened suddenly, and a 
young lady stood before me, of 
slight figure, and clothed in black 
from head to foot. Supposing her 
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to be the mistress of the house, I 
approached, saying respectfully : 
“ Agur, anderea.” In a moment I 
saw her turn pale, press her hand 
over her heart, and support herself 
against a piece of furniture near 
her. 

I immediately went to her side, 
but I, in my turn, drew back in 
dismay. We looked at one another 
for some moments without either of 
us saying a word. 

“Ah! Mademoiselle Paula,” I 
muttered with agitation, “who 
would have thought of this? 

“It is you then, Manvel!” she 
cried joyously, a brilliant flush 
spreading over her face. “ How do 
you come to be here? Why did 
you not let me know you were 
coming? Where have you come 
from ? ” . 

I was so surprised and agitated 
by our meeting, that I never 
thought of concealing anything, and 
I told her in a few words the 
military service I had been per- 
forming, the mischance which had 
led to my arrest and my flight, and 
the accident which had brought me 
to the house of Errecalde. 

“ Of course you could not know 
our new residence,’ said Paula, 
“we have only been here about a 
year. Blessed Virgin! what a risk 
you are running! But you may 
consider yourself safe—you are in 
my father’s house and I will take 
care to keep you concealed..... 
Mon Dieu,” she continued, fixing 
her great eyes on me, “it is you 
sure enough, your very self, only 
your face is embrowned with war. 
-..+. Ah! Manuel, why did you 
leave me so? You have not tor- 
gotten me, have you? ” 

I was beginning to feel greatly 
embarrassed, but fortunately for me 
Errecalde returned at this juncture. 
Not recognizing me, he showed no 
surprise at my presence, and bade 
sne good evening in Labourdin with 
his usual frankness. I asked him 
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to give me quarters for the night, 
according to the usual hospitable 
rule of the country, saying that I 
had mistaken the road to Ainhoa, 
and adding that I should require to 
resume my journey by daybreak. 

“ Onghi-ethorri—you are welcome, 
young man,” the old Basque re- 
plied. “ You shall sleep under my 
roof, and leave whenever you 
please.” 

A few minutes afterwards we sat 
down to supper, and my host seated 
me near him in my dusty garments; 
but 1 was somewhat surprised to 
see a ciptain of infantry take his 
place along with us. Paula, who 
guessed what I was thinking of, 
told me in Basque that he was the 
commandant of the garrison of 
Aseain, who had been quartered in 
her father’s house. 1 knew that 
detachments of troops were at that 
time stationed throughout all the 
small villages on the frontier. The 
captain turned out.to be a really 
good fellow, fond of hunting and 
fishing, and we talked freely about 
these sports. 

During supper, Paula, who did 
the honours of the table, her mo- 
ther having been long dead, could 
scarcely repress her joy. She rose 
from her seat over and over again 
to get a better look at me. The 
brillianey of her eyes, and the flush 
on her cheeks, contrasted strangely 
with her dress, which was black even 
to the ribbon that bound her hair. 
I did not know the reason for 
this mourning; but Paula, though 
her face was somewhat thinner, had 
never seemed to me so_ beautiful, 
and I could not well doubt what 
was the occasion of her happiness. 
Shame, remorse, and love  over- 
whelmed me more and more as the 
evening went past, and it was with 
difficulty that I maintained an ap 
pearance of indiflerence. 

When our repast was at an end, 
the conversation turned by a natural 
impulse from the chase to warlike 
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subjects, and Paula took an oppor- 
tunity, while her father and the cap- 
tain were warmly discussing their 
campaigns, to rise from the table 
and whisper to me—‘ The balcony 
at one o’clock!”” None of them 
heard her, and she immediately re- 
tired. At ten o’clock I took leave 
of my host, who himself conducted 
me to my bedroom, wishing me good 
night and a pleasant journey in the 
morning. 

My first idea was to escape from 
the house, and take my chance of 
getting across the mountain by 
night. It would not have been 
difficult, for I knew the neighbour- 
hood of Ascain and La Rhune 
thoroughly. As for the house, you 
will of course by this time bave re- 
cognized it—it has been my home 
for several years. Paula’s room, 
then, was that in which you have 
been sleeping, and the room into 
which Errecalde showed me was the 
adjoining- one. Both open out to 
the balcony, and nothing would 
have been easier than to drop down 
from it. When I saw all this I was 
strongly tempted to do so, for I 
dreaded the interview with Paula. 
Must I then, I asked myself, resume 
my chain after it has been broken ? 
Is it not wiser to rush back to my 
post at once? Soreason said; but 
at twenty one does not always 
listen to the words of reason. I 
remained on the balcony, breathing 
the balmy air of a spring night, and 
as the hour appointed drew near, I 
became more and more excited and 
impatient tosee her who was waiting 
to join me. 

All at once, the slight noise of 
a door opening gently made me 
tremble from head to foot. Paula 
came out from her room, with a 
noiseless step, and moved towards 
me unhesitatingly. ‘They are all 
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asleep in the house,” she whispered, 
“but let us speak low: it is better 
for both of us. You will forgive 
me for having appointed this meet- 
ing so abruptly. It is impossible 
for you to stay here, and I have so 
many things to say to you! Oh! 
what a happiness it is to find you 
again and to look at you! I knew 
you would not be much longer away 
from me. Old Panchica, the witch, 
told me the other evening that you 
would come, and I had a mass said 
for you at Notre-Dame de Guada- 
loupe.” * 

1 was at once so ashamed of my- 
self and so overcome with emotion 
when I heard her speaking thus, 
that I could do nothing but say 
frankly, “ Mademoiselle, 1 am un- 
worthy of the friendship you show 
me.” 

“ Let us say no more about your 
joining the Carlists,” Paula imme- 
diately replied. “It was my fault, 
I kept you away from our house 
and drove you to that unfortunate 
resolution. Ah! I have wept over 
my error more than you can believe! 
It is not for me to blame you for 
fighting along with our countrymen 
in Spain, but could you not have 
at least sent to say adieu before you 
went, and could you not now and 
then have sent me some message by 
our contrabandists ?” 

I could reply without saying any- 
thing but the truth, that I had 
always been engaged in the south 
of Navarre, in Alava and Biscay, 
and that I had not been near our 
mountains except at rare intervals, 
and in the course of rapid marches. 

“Where there is a will there is a 
way,” Paula murmured. “ How 
coldly and constrainedly you make 
your excuses! Ah! Manuel, Manuel, 
you do not love me any longer 
me, who live only for your sake— 


* A resort of pilgrims in Fontarabia, where the Basques offer prayers for the return of 


the absent. 
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who have waited for you in mourn- 
ing and in tears for three whole 
years! Look at this black dress— 
I have never worn anything else 
since the day when I heard of your 
departure,” 

“*Good God! is this possible!” 
Icried. “Ah! forgive me, Paula! 
forgive me! How could I have 
thought of this? How believed 
in such love!” 

“Sorrondo,” replied Paula, with 
pride,” did I not plight my troth to 
you? Remember the tilting at 
Lesaca. On that day our betrothal 
was written by destiny, and from 
thenceforth I felt that I no longer 
belonged to myself. I gave you my 
whole heart when I promised to be- 
come your wife. When you went 
away, I did not know that you 
would ever return from that dread- 
ful war ; and if you did return I did 
not know what my father would do, 
for he does not like the Carlists, 
and I know that he has much larger 
estates than you. Jor all that, I 
have turned away from all the young 
men who sought to become suitors 
to me. Simon Louberria, Vincent 
Hiriart, and all the rest have taken 
_ to please me in vain, I have 

ept to my black robe in spite of 
the reproaches of my father.” 

What could I say in reply to such 
avowals? I was already at her feet 
covering her hands with kisses. 
She raised me, and we remained 
folded in one another’s arms. 

It was one of those moments of 
happiness which are but too rare in 
a man’s life—so sweet, so delicious, 
that the memory of it is as vivid as 
ever after thirty years have elapsed. 
That night I experienced feelings 
entirely unknown to me_ before. 
My love to Paula was no longer a 
boyish amourette as in the days of 
the tilting. Two years of a soldier’s 
life had made a man of me. The 
heart does not develop itself to 
maturity except through trial and 
strife. I could now estimate the 
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worth of my amaztegheia, her beauty, 
and, more than all, her constant 
spirit. It was only now that I came 
to love her, and I devoted myself, 
body aud soul, to this generous girl, 
who was worthy of the affection of 


a king. 


“ You must go,” she said, “ for if 
you are captured you will be sent 
into prison. Manolo, when will 
you come back to me?” 

The question recalled me to my- 
self, and reminded me of duty. 

“ Alas!” I replied, “ God alone 
knows when the war will be ended 
aud I shall be allowed to return!” 

Paula could not restrain a cry of 
dismay. She implored me to have 
merey on her, reminded me that 
I was not a Navarrese, and that no 
law obliged me to devote myself to 
the last to the cause of the fueros. 

“ You have already done enough 
for your own renown,” she said; 
“come back to our country, and 
we shall be happy together.” 

Thad no difficulty in making her 
understand that I must first of all 
give an account of the mission with 
which I had been charged, and that 
I could not leave the Carlist army 
at least until there was a sus- 
pension of hostilities. She asked 
if I thought the war would continue 
for any length of time. 

“Events, like men, have their 
destiny,” I replied. “If the Cas- 
tilians do not attempt to overrule 
the Basques, we shall soon be at 
Madrid.” I confess I put little faith 
in this statement, but I had to say 
something to comfort my poor 
Paula. 

We talked some time longer, 
going over our memories of our 
first meeting, and forming plans and 
dreams for our future. It was ab- 
solutely necessary for me to get 
over the frontier before day. About 
two o’clock I said good-bye to Paula. 
She embraced me with tears; I suc- 
ceeded in restraining my emotion; 
but then, for the first time, 1 saw 
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that it was possible for a man to 
eacrifice a duty to a passion. Paula 
opened the door for me. I darted 
into the fields, and took the Olhette 
road at a rapid pace. For a few 
moments I had to wait in a copse 
to allow a patrol to pass, but nothing 
further occurred to interfere with 
my journey, and early in the morn- 
ing I crossed the frontier, and ar- 
rived safely at Irun. 

I had much need to be again 
among my Navarrese, for that night 
had unsettled my mind. For many 
days, I bad no heart for my duties. 
When, from the towers of Fonta- 
rabia, I should have been watching 
the sea and the entrance to the 
Bidassoa, I passed long hours gazing 
at the French mountains. 1 often 
asked myself what had become of 
my soldierly ardour. A strange 
encounter soon roused it again. 

In describing our campaigns, I 
think I spoke to you of a militia 
which had been created by the ene- 
my’s generals to take the place of 
their regular troops on the frontier. 
The honour of their party gained 
nothing by this proceeding, for to 
form this militia they had collected 
all the blackguards of Bilbao, Pam- 
peluna, and San Sebastian. These 
urbanos were also commonly called 
peseteros, because their pay con- 
sisted of an ill-gotten peseta; and 
they were good for nothing but to 
burn churches and monasteries. You 
can guess whether we did not hate 
traitors like these, who had sold 
their country, and who dared to 
wear the red hat. They returned 
our hatred with all their hearts, but 
they hardly ever had the courage to 
mect us in fair fight. Siuee I came 
to the frontier 1 had not yet had 
any opportunity of engaging in a 
fight with the wretches. 

Ituri‘za had stationed me for 
some days at Vera, thinking, rightly 
enough, ‘that I kne »w the mountains 
in that neighbourhood better than 
the other officers. One morning I 
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was descending the lower slopes of 
La Rhune, escorting with a platoon 
some packages of powder which 
had been passed over the frontier 
by night. Suddenly a sharp fire 
burst out on us from a small plateau 
covered with high ferns, which we 
had to cross on our way to Vera. 
Two or three of my soldiers were 
hit, and at first I was astonished to 
find that anybody was bold enough 
to dispute our passage. I sent my 
men at a run to attack the invisible 
enemy ; and about fifty peseteros got 
up from the fern aud took to flight. 
Their leader, a man of high stature, 
tried to rally them, but they paid 
no attention to him. I saw him 
turn towards me and make a gesture 
of defiance ; and he then retreated 
leisurely to avoid the fire of my 
men. I thoucht I bad seen him 
somewhere before, but I could not 
unravel my recollections sufficiently 
to remember where. Next morning 
1 received a letter in something 
like the following terms: “ Don 
Manuel, you ought to know me. I 
am Pedro Garmendia. Remember 
Lesaca and St. Jean de Luz. The 
bullet or the knife will avenge me 
for the tilting and the pelota. The 
fight is now between you and me.” 
This encounter, and Garmendia’s 
defiance, could not have occurred at 
better moment. They gave me 
veritable joy. I replied to Gar- 
mendia that it was ridiculous to 
suppose he could frighten me; but 
at the same time I thought it pru- 
dent to take more than usual pre- 
“autions, as 1 knew him to be active 
and determined. One of my spies, 
whom I sent to make inquiries, told 
me Garmendia’s history. Having 
committed seme murder, he had 


joined the Spanish army at the time 


of the Basque rising. Being the 
son of a negro, he had not sought 
to join the Basques. Apparently 
he had fought with bravery, for he 
had been appointed lieutenant, and 
had received the command of a 
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company of urbanos. With this 
company he was now stationed at 
Elizondo, which was held by the 
Christinos. 

From that time forth we spent 
our whole time in seeking one 
another. -Garmendia planned more 
than one ambuscade for me, but 
always without success; his men 
could not hold their own against 
the true Escualdunac. I came by 
surprise on them one day at Aranaz, 
not far from Lesaca. They had shot 
the cur¢, violated many women, and 
were amusing themselves in the 
chureh, by making targets of the 
images of Christ and “the Virgin. 
We arrived unexpectedly and left 
fifteen or twenty of their dead bodies 
in the church as an expiation for 
the sacrilege. I do not know how 
Garmendia escaped. On another 
occasion he was surprised by my 
lieutenant in a wood. Several of 
my soldiers surrounded him, and 
deprived him of his sabre. He drew 
his knife, stabbed two or three of 
them, and escaped covered with 
wounds. Ma foi, he was a rough 
customer to fight with ! 

The summer passed in this way 
without my again seeing Paula. 
To cross the mountains and walk all 
night for the sake of a few minutes’ 
talk with an amaztegheia was no 
unusual thing for our young 
Basques; but an officer could not 
engage in such escapades. Paula, 
who had relatives at Vera, would 
have liked to run the risk of visiting 
the town ; but I prevented her from 
coming. ’ Garmendia was hovering 
about the valley, and would have 
been a dangerous person for her to 
meet. Once only I saw my be- 
trothed, under very strange circum- 
stances, 

One night in November, being 


with some men in the pass of 


Ibardin, on the Olhette road, I 
heard some gunshots beneath me 
in the valley on the French side. 
Our contrabandists, for whom I bad 
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been waiting, did not appear with 
their convoy, and I concluded that 
they had been surprised and dis- 
persed by the soldiers. In the 
morning a hachero or porter arrived 
bleeding from a wound, and told me 
that two of his comrades had been 
killed, but that the packages were 
safe, aud that he would endeavour 
to get other hacheros that night. 

I remained at my post on the 
mountain, and in the afternoon a 
storm from the sea burst over us. 
The rain fell in torrents, and we 
had no shelter but a wretched 
shepherd’s cabin. 

“This weather is fortunate,” I 
said to my sergeant, “the packages 
will be got over to-night.” 

“Yes, captain,” replied the ser- 
geant, “ Bassa- Yaon is helping us; 
he will always be a true Basque.” — 

I may tell you, if you do not know 
it alre eady, that Bassa-Yaon (the 
Wild-Spirit) is, among our peasantry, 
a fanciful being who reigns among 
the mountains and rules the storms. 
= that moment a soldier came 
say that some mules laden with 
cee were arriving bythe Olhette 
road, and that they and their driv ers 
had difficulty i in keeping their way 
under the whirlwinds of wind and 
rain. I went out from the cabin, 
and saw the mules, preceded by a 
woman on horseback. 

“ Bassa-Yaon has assumed a sin- 
gular form,” I said to the sergeant. 

A cry of joy answered my words, 
and Paula’s pretty head came out 
from beneath a hood drenched with 
rain. 

“ Last night,” she said, “ our best 
contrabandists have been killed or 
wounded by the troops. The whole 
village is trembling with fear, and 
no one would run any further risk. 
My father was away from home, 
so I ordered his muleteers to bring 
on your packages, and I have ae- 
companied them to the frontier 
because the Custom-house people 
know me. The storm has overtaken 
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us in the mountain, but T knew I 
should find you here.” 

See, my friend, what this brave 
girl was capable of doing. You 
will admit that a soldier like me 
had bestowed his heart in the right 
quarter in giving it to her. 

When we were in the cabin to- 
gether, doing the best we could to 
dry our clothing by a heath-fire, 
Paula entreated me not to remain 
away from her much longer. It 
was only too easy for her to over- 
come any opposition on my part. 
I promised all she asked for. I 
wrote next day to an officer of the 
staff of the commander-in-chief to 
ascertain the movements of the 
royal army. He replied, contrary 
to my anticipations, that the Infante 
Don Sebastian was about to resume 
the campaign, and my battalion 
was to be recalled to form part of 
the active army. This news threw 
me into great perplexity. I daresay, 
if orders to join the army had come, 
I should not have hesitated to obey 
them, but events took an entirely 
different course. 

Garmendia left me no time for 
rest. One day when I had been 
summoned to Irun to take part in 
an attack on the fort of Béhobia, 
he entered the town of Alzata, 
beside Vera. The attack on the 
fort not having been successful, I 
was returning with my column, and 
as I approached Vera I was informed 
of what had taken place. I made 
a detour so as to cut off the retreat 
of the peseteros. I found them 
setting fire to the monastery of the 
Capucins at Alzata. It was fortu- 
nately empty, for all the monks had 
long since joined the army. The 
bandits tried to defend themselves 
in the town, but they were soon 
dislodged. Garmendia, seeing his 
flank turned in the direction of 
Elizondo, fought a retreating battle 
towards the French frontier, where 
he knew he would find an unim- 
peded passage. Annoyed at his 
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bold maneeuvre, I followed him up 
with more ardour than prudence, 
for his men suddenly faced about, 
and sent a discharge of musketry 
into our midst, when we were almost 
at the muzzles of their guns. Many 
of my men fell, killed or wounded, 
and I myself received a ball in my 
side. I rose, however, and would 
have continued the pursuit, but I 
saw that I was on French soil. 
Just then a body of Voltigeurs 
came down at the run from a neigh- 
bouring eminence to surround us. 
We had just entered the pass of 
Ibardin, on the Olhette road. I 
called out to my lieutenant to re- 
treat immediately with the men into 
Navarrese ground, which he did 
successfully, the peseferos retiring 
undisturbed on the other side. A 
French lieutenant stepped up to 
me and politely informed me that I 
was his prisoner, but that he would 
leave me in possession of my sabre. 
You know that after the Convention 
signed between Zumalacarreguy and 
Lord Elliot, the Carlists were every- 
where treated as belligerents. 

The officer, seeeing me pale and 
bleeding, offered to have me carried, 
for I had difficulty in walking over 
the mountainous ground; and the 
Voltiguers made litters of beech and 
carried me aud my wounded men 
down. I asked the lieutenant if 
he had been in the pass by chance. 
He said no; that he had gone there 
in consequence of a communication 
from Garmendia, his orders being 
toact in concert with the Christinos. 
He treated me with great politeness, 
told me that he was in command of 
the detachmentat Ascain,and offered 
to see that I was taken care of in 
the house of the mayor of that vil- 
lage, until I could be removed to 
the hospital at St. Jean de Luz. It 
was balm to my wound to know that 
I was about to see Paula, for I knew 
she would not be frightened about 
it. When theofficer asked my name, 
I had presence of mind enough to 
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reply that it was Haristeghia, and 
that I was a native of Lesaca. When 
we came near Ascain, I called the 
first boy I saw, and told him in 
Basque to run on to Aguerria, and 
tellthe etchecanderea thatthe French 
soldiers were bringing in Don Ma- 
nuel slightly wounded. I made the 
officer believe that I was sending 
the messenger to Sare, where I had 
relatives ; and being acquainted with 
the customs of the country, he sus- 
pected nothing. 

Paula awaited my arrival on the 
threshold of the house. She was 
very pale, but sufficiently mistress 
of herself, not to allow her emotion 
to appear. She had me removed to 
a couch, and endeavoured to appear 
not more engrossed in the duties of 
hospitality than would have been 
natural towards a wounded stranger. 
Her father was not in the house. 
A few minutes afterwards she came 
into my room alone, and burst into 
sobs. I was all the better able to 
comfort her that I already felt cured 
by the happiness of being so unex- 
pectedly beside her. A surgeon 
for whom she had sent to St. Jean 
de Luz, arrived two hours later, and 
gave it as his opinion that my wound 
would be healed in the course of a 
few weeks, but that I was beginning 
to show feverish symptoms, and that 
for the present my removal to the 
hospital was not to be thought of. 
I do not know whether this last part 
of his orders had been suggested to 
him by Paula, but when she heard 
it, the colour came back to her face. 
Her father suspected nothing, and 
made no objection to receive Cap- 
tain Haristeghia as his guest. Hay- 
ing never known how matters stood 
between his daughter and me, he 
allowed her without hesitation to 
attend on me like a Sister of Charity. 

I need not tell you, my friend, 
that I was in good hands, and that 
my cure was rapid. After eight 
days all inconvenience from my 
wound ceaged, and nothing remained 
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to remind me of it but the pleasure 
of seeing my darling Paula con- 
stantly beside my pillow. How 
often at this time did she reproach 
me with my ingratitude! How often 
did I swear never again to leave 
her! “ Ene maitia—mj darling” —I 
used to say, “I have done with my 
warlike follies, I am thine for 
ever!” 

How selfish love is! How it 
sacrifices to itself the highest duties, 
themost sacred feelings of theheart! 
My mother was only two or three 
leagues off, and I could easily have 
had myself transported to her house; 
but I did not choose. I waited till 
I was nearly well again before asking 
her to come and see me, and even 
then I begged her to come very 
seldom to Aguerria. My good mo- 
ther comprehended everything and 
made no complaint. 

It was not long before I was able 
to take my place at the table of the 
etcheco-yaona, and it was really for- 
tunate for me that the lieutenant of 
Voltigeurs was a young man of easy 
humour, forhe could have ordered me 
to Bayonne at once. He contented 
himself, however, with taking my 
word of honour that I would not 
attempt to escape. On the com- 
pletion of my cure, I was to be sent 
to a northern town to be interned. 

I often talked with Errecalde 
about the Carlists, and sought to 
combat his prejudices against them. 
He made me describe to him bit by 
bit the campaigns of Zumalacarreguy, 
in which he took an extreme in- 
terest. “Ah! what generalship!” 
he would exclaim at the recital of 
each brilliant exploit of the hero; 
and he often said, “ The Basques are 
the best soldiers in the world! It 
must be admitted that this war does 
honour to our race.” By degrees I 
thus established myself in his good 
graces. You shall hear what hap- 
pened in the end. 

The detachment of infantry sta- 
tioned at Ascain was relieved every 
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three months. Four or five weeks 
after my accident, a new officer came 
to take the place of the one who 
had made me prisoner, and was also 
quartered in the house of the Mayor, 
who made it a matter of honour to 
extend his hospitality to the suc- 
cessive commanding officers. The new 
comer was a captain, a man of for- 
tune, but bred in a bad school. 
When I saw him, I began to be 
afraid for the turn matters might 
take, for he was master of my lot. 
However, if he wanted to annoy me, 
he took the wrong way. The very 
first day, when we were at table, 
with the view of ingratiating him- 
self with the master of the house, 
he displayed the utmost contempt 
for the Carlist troops. Errecalde 
took his remarks exceedingly ill, 
and said drily to him: “ Monsieur, 
you will perhaps allow some weight 
to my opinion as an officer of experi- 
ence—the Basques are probably the 
best soldiers in our army, and those 
of Spain are even better soldiers 
than those of France.” The cap- 
tain’s only response was a sneer, 
and I saw a frown on Errecalde’s 
face. Evidently a storm was brew- 
ing; and before long it broke out. 
The captain’s name was Lacaze, 
and I have told you he was a veteran 
of the old school, some of whom still 
remained at the time I am speaking 
of. Finding himself quartered 
under the same roof with a pretty 
girl, be thought it the most natural 
thing in the world to pay his court 
to her, which he did in the same 
fashion as he would have done to a 
barmaid. He made some gallant 
advances to Paula, which she pre- 
tended not to understand. Lacaze 
did not take the rebuff, and one 
fine morning, to add to his per- 
suasiveness, he thought proper to 
accompany his words with some less 
tolerable acts of gallantry. Youcan 
imagine how Madlle. Errecalde 
treated him in the circumstances ; 
but the captain was otherwise un- 
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fortunate in his advances, for it 
happened that the window of the 
room (it was the room we are now 
sitting in) where he was detaining 
Paula was open, and that Errecalde 
and I were in the garden not three 
paces from it. We overheard the 
odious scene, and both rushed into 
the room. Which of the two was 
the angrier, I cannot say. But 
Errecalde was able to restrain him- 
self: “Monsieur,’’ he said to the 
officer, “ you have forgot yourself. 
I ought to demand satisfaction for 
this insult; but you are my guest, 
and the customs of my country do 
not allow me to draw my sword 
against you. I{ave the goodness to 
understand that you do not sleep 
another night under my roof.” 

The captain said nothing. I 
stepped forward and said to him, 
‘“* Monsieur Errecalde is right, but I 
who have the honour of his acquaint- 
ance am at liberty to avenge the 
insult which has been offered to 
him and his daughter. It is with 
me you have to deal.” 

He looked round towards me, and 
replied insolently, “I am about to 
give orders for your arrest.” 

“ One moment, Monsieur, if you 
please,” said Errecalde, “to begin 
with, you shall not arrest M. Hari- 
steghia in my house. Besides, he is 
your equal, a captain like yourself 
in a regularly recognized army. He 
has a perfect right to challenge you 
—we shall see how you can hold 
your own against a Basque.” 

Lacaze did not want courage. 
With an attempt to restrain his 
passion, he said, “‘ Come along then, 
sir, let us settle this matterat once.” 
I saw Paula change countenance, 
and said to her in Basque, “ Do not 


fear, he has no chance with a Navar- 
rese,”” 

The three of us went out together 
towards a small wood, having first 
been joined by Lacaze’s sous-lieu- 
tenant, who was to act as his second. 
For want of swords we had to take 
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for armsa couple of French infantry 
sabres, rather unwieldy weapons, 
but which I could use well enough. 
My Spanish guard at once discon- 
certed my adversary, and after two 
or three passes I ran him through 
the sword-arm. His second decided 
that the combat could not proceed, 
a thing which was quite clear. 
Errecalde himself bound up Lacaze’s 
wound, who was attended in the 
afternoon by a surgeon from St. 
Jean de Luz. Errecalde then pro- 
ceeded to have an interview with 
General Harispe, of whom he was 
an old and valued friend, having 
been long in the corps which the 
General commanded. He informed 
the General of all that happened ; 
Lacaze was removed from the com- 
mand of the company at Ascain; 
and I was set at liberty. 

I need not describe the joy of 
Paula when she saw me returning 
to Aguerria. That same evening, 
when her father was absent, we had 
a long conversation together. 

“My darling Paula,” I said to 
her, “this duel will to-morrow be 
the talk of the whole country. Of 
itself, that would be enough to com- 
promise you, especially as I have 
tor three months been living in your 
father’s house. Paula, we must no 
longer delay our marriage. I do 
not think your father has now any 
reason not to look upon me as a 
tried friend.” 

Paula uttered a cry of joy, and 
threw herself into my arms. 

“O maitenena/ my best beloved!” 
she cried, “ you have guessed what 
I was thinking. Yes, Manolo, my 
father must be toldat once. I will 
do it myself to-morrow, and he 
cannot refuse me anything. I will 
tell him you have sworn never to 
leave me——!” 

She stopped and looked inquir- 
ingly at me, as if she doubted 
whether I would keep this promise ; 
but I threw myself at her feet, 
swearing that nothing in the world, 
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no orders, not even the very sound 
of the cannon and the trumpets of 
my Navarrese, would separate me 
again from her. Three years of 
service and two wounds entitled me 
to ask leave to retire, especially at 
a time when the royal army seemed 
to be condemned to inaction. I 
thought I had nothing to do but 
write to the General, and I promised 
to do so at once. 

Next day Paula, mustering all her 
courage, had an interview with her 
father, and told him she had found 
her senarghei again—that her lover, 
Manuel Sorrondo, was worthy of 
her hand. I never knew exactly 
how the matter was arranged, but 
fathers are not generally too severe 
with their daughters in such cir- 
cumstances. Errecalde, at all events, 
was not so with Paula. She came 
back to me with her eyes flushing 
with joy, though with a little more 
embarrassment than usual. Erre- 
calde came a moment afterwards, 
and held out his hand to me with 
a smile. The worthy Mayor had 
never doubted me, and, shaking my 
hand heartily, he said, “ Parbleu, 
since I saw you playing pelota at 
St. Jean de Luz, I have never been 
afraid of your making your way in 
the world.” 

That evening I wrote to Bri- 
gadier-General Ituritza placing my 
resignation in his hands. I then 
went to Sare to spend a few days 
with my mother, and returned with 
a joyous and brilliant escort of 

oupg men to accompany my 
ride to the altar. How beautiful 
she was that day! . . . In crossing 
the square at Ascain, she suddenly 
stopped, and, turning to me, pointed 
to a strange figure, the sight of 
which made me shudder. It was 
an old crone, wrinkled and bent, 
clothed in black rags, who was 
leaning on her staff, and watching 
the procession with a malignant 
leer. I thought I recognized the 
devilish face, and suddenly I re- 
44 
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membered it was that of the cas- 
carota I had met at St. Jean de 
Luz. During the marriage service, 
while I was sitting by Paula’s side, 
I noticed her throw a corner of her 
dress over my knees to keep away 
the esteca—ill-luck. Poor child! 
far other precautions were needed ! 
I took my wife back to Aguerria, 
and in the evening the double 
chorus of youths and maidens from 
Sare and Ascain came, and sang in 
front of the house the same nuptial 
chorus which you heard the other 
night. It was then, in the happiest 
hour of my life, that I heard it for 
the first time. . . . Ah! what pain 
it gives me to hear it now! 

Sorrondo ceased for a little, and 
an expression of indescribable sad- 
ness overspread his face. After- 
wards he resumed his story :— 

You will now hear, my young 
friend, how it fared with a man 
whom fate had destined to mis- 
fortune. Was I not happy in the 
extreme? I possessed everything 
that man desires most in his youth, 
a wife whom I adored, for whom I 
had waited long, and who loved me 
with all her heart. In the first in- 
toxication of gratified love I forgot 
everything—even my sword! 

It was April, 1837. A few days 
after my marriage, and before I had 
any reply from Spain to my letter 
of resignation, 1 learned from a 
Bayonne newspaper that new syc- 
cesses had been achieved by the 
royal army. The Infante Don 
Sebastian had opened the cam- 
paign by two victories, at Zornoza, 
and at the pass of Las dos Her- 
manas (the Two Sisters), in the 
mountains between Guipuzcoa and 
Navarre. Instead of making me 
glad, the news depressed me. My 
wife remarked this, and I saw some 
symptoms of uneasiness in her face. 
She said nothing, however, hoping, 
no doubt, that it was but a passing 
cloud; but 1 began to make in- 
quiries of the contrabandists, and 
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one of these brought me one morn- 
ing a letter in reply to my offer of 
resignation. The reply was very 
different from what I had expected. 
I saw at once it was in the hand- 
writing of my old captain, the 
brave Guibelalde. Now a brigadier- 
general, he had been appointed to 
succeed Ituritza in command on the 
frontier, and it thus became his duty 
to attend to my letter. 

My old captain was entirely at a 
loss to comprehend my demand for 
leave to retire. He seemed to 
attribute it to some weakness or 
delirium caused by illness. He 
begged me to get well as soon as 
possible so as to resume my post, 
or rather one of higher rank which 
was ready for me, described the late 
victories, and held out hopes of a 
speedy march on Madrid, planned 
in concert with Don Ramon Ca- 
brera, who was then filling Arragon 
and Catalonia with his exploits. 
As for my retirement, nobody 
would hear of it, neither himself, 
nor the general-in-chief, nor even 
King Charles V., who, according 
to Guibelalde, set a high value on 
my services. 

This letter caused me great em- 
barrassment. My resignation was 
not accepted, and yet I was quite 
determined to retire, not only to 
keep faith with Paula, but because 
I was now unwilling to be separated 
from her society. I had so little 
doubt of my firmness on this point 
that I frankly showed Guibelalde’s 
letter to my wife, and told her 
that I should go and see the briga- 
dier at Irun, explain the matter to 
him in person, and obtain what 
I wanted. Paula replied with af- 
fected calmness,— 

“You will not cross the frontier 
without me. I will go with you to 
Trun.” 

“What reason have you for 
that ?” 

“It would be distressing to me 
to let you incur the least danger 
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without sharing it with you. Let 
me go with you: we will return 
together.” 

I consented, and she seemed to 
be happy. I guessed what her 
motive was; she wanted to ace- 
company me only to make sure of 
bringing me back to France along 
with her. 

The same day I wrote to Guibe- 
lalde, telling him simply that I 
should be with him in two days’ 
time, and requesting him to send 
a detachment to the pass of Ibardin 
to secure the safety of my wife. 

Telling Errecalde that we were 
going to see some friends at St. 
Jean de Luz, we set out on our 
journey on a beautiful May morn- 
ing, both on horseback, and accom- 
panied by a trusty servant with a 
mule laden with our luggage. I 
had taken care to get a sort of 
passport from the gendarmerie. 
We took the Olhette road, and 
when we had passed the frontier 
at Ibardin we found waiting our 
arrival about 150 Navarrese soldiers 
in marching costume, drawn up by 
the roadside at the very spot where 
I had encountered Paula in the 
storm. It was my own old com- 
pany, under my lieutenant, Don 
Pablo Sarasa. 

Tears of joy came into my eyes 
when I saw the red hats, the gray 
coats, the brilliant arms, and when 
my veterans with loud hurrahs 
stood around myself and my wife. 
IT could not but shake hands with 
every man. “Don Manuel, Don 
Manuel!” they cried; “we will 
never part from you again!” 
Paula was so surprised that she 
forgot her fears, and in a few 
minutes she was clapping her 
hands at the sight of my splendid 
Navarrese, as they defiled into the 
road on the green slopes of Soubicia. 
All the way along, while the main 
body of the company formed our 
escort, fifteen or twenty of the 
most active fellows kept up the 


“ Basque dance,” throwing their 
guns in the air, and shouting 
vivats; the others sang at the 
pitch of their voices the war-song 
Biba, biba Don Carlos, gure, erre- 
guia! (“ Long live Don Carlos, our 
King!”). 

‘The lieutenant brought me a 
letter from Guibelalde, who 
ordered me to go on to Lesaca, 
where he would join me in the 
evening. He was on active duty 
for the day. We were delighted, 
because it gave me an opportunity 
of presenting my wife to Don 
Joaquin. I need not tell you how 
happy it made the venerable curé 
to give us his benediction in the 
parsonage of Lesaca. My wife was 
as pleased as a child to find herself 
again with me in the village where 
we had first met. Don Joaquin 
treated the occasion like a second 
wedding-day, and found in a corner 
of his plundered cellar some bottles 
that still remained of the wine of 
Tudela to drink to the /ueros and 
to our next successes. 

“You are to be made com- 
mander,” he said. “As for me, I 
shall look after my niece here, and 
I shall need to have all my wits 
about me.” 

Paula coloured, and looked at me 
without replying. In the evening 
the soldiers of my company arranged 
an entertainment for our amuse- 
ment, and showed us the zorzigo, 
a dance which had been long dis- 
used in that unhappy district. The 
dance consists in a figure in which 
the young men seek out one after — 
another the girls, and lead them 
forward by the hand to the music 
of the chiroulas. Many of the 
young girls, who were grieving 
over the absence of their lovers, 
refused to dance; others allowed 
themselves to join, in order to give 
pleasure, as they said, to Don 
Manuel and his wife, for I had 
made many friends in the valley. 

Meantime there was no appear- 
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ance of Guibelalde. I was rather 
uneasy about this, but said nothing 
to my wife, for fear of disturbing 
the evening’s amusement. Before 
daybreak next morning I was 
awakened by a trumpet call. I 
went to the window, and saw my 
soldiers arriving under arms in the 
square, and taking their places in 
the ranks. I descended hastily, 
and asked the lieutenant what had 
taken place. He said he had just 
received, through a confidente, an 
order from Guibelalde to march at 
once with the company to the 
bridge of the Bidassoa. 

“ Why is the order not addressed 
to me?” I asked. 

“ Because the company is still 
under my orders, Captain.” 

“ What is to be done?” 

“TI do not know, some recon- 
naissance, no doubt... It is rumoured 
that the English have attacked 
Irun.” 

“ And do you suppose I am going 
to let my men march without their 
captain? Wait till I come.” 

I rushed back to put on my 
uniform, and to get my sabre, and 
embraced Paula. 

“Where are you going in uni- 
form?” she asked in dismay. 

“My darling,” I replied, “ my old 
company is waiting for me below. 
The men have asked me, as a parting 
token of friendship, to take the 
command in a reconnaissance which 
we are about to make in the direc- 
tion of Irun. Weshall be back in 
the evening.” 

“ A reconnaissance?” said Paula, 
looking fixedly at me, “ that means 
a battle ?—Ah! Manuel, where are 
your oaths now ? Have pity on me!” 

“ Maitia, I conjure you not to be 
afraid. It is onlyforoneday. To- 
morrow all will be at an end; we 
shall return together to Ascain, and 
never be parted any more.” 

I pressed her in my arms, and I 
know not how I had firmness enough 
to leave her. It was the work of 
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destiny! As soon as I found my- 
self, sabre in hand, at the head of 
my company, and marching to the 
sound of the trumpet, I felt the old 
spirit reviving in me. In a few 
minutes, at the mouth of the valley, 
we met the 5th battalion of Navarre, 
which was drawn up on the road 
near the bridge. The soldiers had 
piled their arms, and were break- 
fasting on a little bread and bacon. 
All the officers surrounded me, and 
Guibelalde took me in his arms. 
“You have reached us at a good 
time,”’ hesaid. “The English attacked 
Trun last night. They came up in 
a mass from San Sebastian and 
Pasages while our army was at a 
distance. The worst of it is, that 
villain Garmendia kept me occupied 
all yesterday in the other direction, 
by retreating in front of me as far 
as San Esteban. During that time 
the English struck their blow. A 
man from Irun has travelled all 
night to bring me the news. We 
have not a moment to lose if we 
wish to save the town. Forward!” 
The column fell in, and we took 
the road along the Bidassoa to Irun 
at a rapid pace. At Biriatou we 
left the valley and proceeded by the 
high grounds, until we reached a 
hill opposite Béhobia, where there 
is a small chapel called the Hermi- 
tage of San-Marcial. Many French- 
men had already fallen there, for the 
position is important, as it com- 
mands Irun. It was already occu- 
pied by a battalion of English. As 
soon as he saw the red coats Guibe- 
lalde came to me. “ Arrais,’’ he said, 
angrily, “it is all up! But never 
mind?—Forward! and Vive la 
Navarre!” He deployed his bat- 
talion into position on the slope. 
But, my friend, you cannot scatter 
English soldiers as you can Andalu- 
sians or peseteros! The English 
fought splendidly; all the better 
that theyhad heavy guns, and poured 
grape-shot into us at close quarters. 
We thrice returned to the charge 
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and suffered heavily, Guibelalde 
being wounded in the face. At last 
we remained masters of San- Marcial, 
but could not advance a step farther. 
Masses of English, armed with ar- 
tillery, commanded all the advances 
to Irun. 

What happened in that miser- 
able town, all Europe heard with 
horror. You know that the English 
Government, at the instigation of 
Christina, had sent to her assistance 
the off-scourings of London, collected 
and formed into regiments under 
the orders of Evans. They were 
wretches who had no creed, and 
obeyed no law; and they sacked 
Irun that day with such massacres 
and pillage as had not been known 
in Europe for two centuries. We 
had foreseen this, but we were kept 
motionless at San-Marcial. As there 
was no doubt that the negros at 
Irun, of whom there were many, 
had called in the English, we were 
not sorry when they shared the fate 
of the rest of the population. The 
worst of it was, that we lost our 
best position on the frontier. 

Guibelalde determined to remain 
part of the day at San-Marcial in 
the hope that assistance would be 
sent from the royal army, but none 
came. He then decided to make 
for Fontarabia, in order to defend 
that place from the attack which 
was undoubtedly impending, for the 
evident design of the English was to 
obtain command of the whole em- 
bouchure of the river. I was ordered 
to return to Vera and await further 
instructions. In the face of the 
English victory, I could not dream 
of speaking to him of my intended 
retirement, and we parted about 
three o’clock in the afternoon, full 
of disappointment and anger. Since 
I had entered upon a soldier’s life, 
I had never seen such an unfor- 
tunate day, nor had 1 ever seen a 
town taken without an opportunity 
being given to strike a blow in its 
favour. There were other gloomy 


presentiments which mingled with 
my disappointment and rage. 

At Vera I found the whole town 
in alarm. Most of the houses were 
shut up, and men armed with blun- 
derbusses presented themselves at 
the windows. In the streets there 
were tumultuous groups, and women 
uttering cries of distress. They 
ran to meet me. “Ah! Don Manuel! 
God bless you! Remain with us.” 

“ What has happened here?” I 
asked, already alarmed. 

“Do you not know? They are 
burning Lesaca.” 

“Lesaca! Who?” 

“The peseteros—Garmendia—there 
are more than five hundred; they 
have set the whole place on fire!” 

My friend, may you never suffer 
such anguish as I did that day! 
How many minutes it took me to 
reach Lesaca with my company I do 
not know ; the distance is scarcely 
a league and a half. By the time 
we reached the bridge of the Bi- 
dassoa we heard gunshots. It was 
indeed Garmendia, who had seized 
on the capital of the Cinco- Villas. 
I remembered that he had one day 
said: ‘“ Mina burned Lecaroz, one 
day I shall follow his example at 
another place.” He had followed 
up at a distance Guibelaldes’ move- 
ment on Irun. A spy had told him 
that my wife was at Lesaca; it was 
the time to execute his threat. 

As we came near the village we 
saw clouds of smoke and flame 
hovering over it. The peseteros 
were razing it; but the men of 
Lesaca, nearly all hoary with age, 
were defending themselves with 
vigour, having shut themselves up 
in the clock-tower, and the square 
tower of the town. The sound of 
shots gave me some hope. We 
darted into the village with a fury 
which overwhelmed all resistance. 
For a moment there was a hand-to- 
hand struggle with daggers, in the 
street and in the houses, then the 
bandits fled on all sides and we 
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were masters of the place. “Seek 
my wife,” I cried to the soldiers, 
They searched the parsonage and 
many of the houses without finding 
her. At length some one said, 
“She is in the clock-tower, along 
with the curé and many more.” 

Cries of distress came from the 
clock-tower, which was enveloped in 
flames, and I saw Don Joaquin 
beckoning to me from one of the 
windows. The peseteros, being un- 
able to ascend the tower, had col- 
lected on the pavement around it a 
mass of dry pimentos, soaked in 
turpentine. A horrible smoke was 
thus produced, and they had hoped 
to suffocate the occupants if they 
could not burn them. 

My soldiers scattered this fire, 
and I darted up the steep stair. I 
reached the top; many brave men 
with grey hair were there bleeding 
from their wounds. Don Joaquin, 
with a haggard face, his hands black 
with powder, seized me by the arm, 
and pointed—ob, horror!—to my 


poor wife sitting on a plank in a 


corner. Her dress had been opened 
at the chest, and beneath her bosom 
there was a wound from which a 
few drops of blood had dropped. I 
rushed towards her frantically and 
took hold of her hands. “ Paula, 
Paula!” I cried —The bands were 
already cold. She smiled with a 
look that words cannot describe, 
and murmured “ Manuel, Adieu!” 
The words were spoken with diffi- 
culty. Ah! my friend, that sinile 


on those pallid lips, the Jast look of 


those blue eyes—I see them always 
—she uttered no word of reproach 
—she whom I had killed! 

I raised her head with my hand. 
“Paula!” I said, “forgive me!” 
But she never spoke again, and 
kept trying to hold to her lips 
the small cross belonging to the 
euré, who repeated prayers by her 
side. A moment afterwards she 
expired. 

y friend, when I saw that head 
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fall down lifeless, I experienced a 
death more crucl than that which 
lay before me! A gun lay near 
Paula. Don Joaquin told me that 
she had been the first to counsel him, 
on the arrival of the bandits, to 
take refuge in the clock tower. For 
two hours she had herself fired at 
the enemy like a soldier. At the 
very moment of my entry into the 
village a ball had struck her! 

My soldiers, who witnessed this 
horrible death with tears in their 
eyes, helped me to carry the body 
of my beloved down from the tower. 
She was laid in the church. The 
women came with lamenting cries, 
and sobs, and covered her with 
flowers. Inexpressible rage filled 
my heart; it culminated when I 
went out into the square and saw 
before me Garmendia with about a 
dozen of his men prisoners. He had 
been captured in the court-yard of 
one of the houses, and my men, 
after a fearful struggle, had suc- 
ceeded in disarming him. 

The wretch dared to look at me 
with the smile of a victor: perhaps 
he knew that Paula’s death would 
sufficiently avenge him. I was on 
the point of plunging my dagger 
into his heart, but that would have 
been to let him off too easily. To 
begin with, I gave orders to shoot 
the rest of the prisoners. Don 
Joaquin came forward. 

“ Manuel,” he said, “ for the sake 
of your wife’s soul, pardon your 
enemies !” 

“Never,” I replied, “ Sorrondo 
will never pardon. You may pray 
for them, if you have a mind to 
do so.” 

The prisoners were drawn up in 
line in front of the tower, and shot 
by a firing party. I then returned 
to Garmendia. 

“For you,” I said, “incendiary 
and assassin, I can think of only 
one punishment that will satisfy 
my vengeance. You are a ‘caballero’ 
like myself; as a Basque you are 
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of noble race—I am going to hang 
you up like a common thief.” 

This time I saw Garmendia turn 
pale. The soldiers strung bim up 
on an oak at the entrance to the 
village, and there I saw him hang- 
ing. As he ‘did not die immediately, 
I took pity on him and sent a bullet 
through his heart. 

I swore to exterminate his band, 
and I have kept my oath. For 
months I pursued them. I have 
shot or hanged upwards of three 
hundred of them, and it did me good 
to see them die. That, my friend, is 
how I tried to avenge my poor wife. 
But I took no vengeance on any 
but the followers of Garmendia; I 
have never harmed the guintos,* 
except in the field of battle. For 
all that, these poor devils have an 
extreme dread of me; it is they 
who have given me the surname of 
El Matarife, The Butcher, a name 
which I have borne with pride. 

You will, perhaps, ask whether 
my life as a soldier did not in some 
degree alleviate my grief. At times 
it did; but I could never forget 
that my love of war bad killed 
Paula, and that fearful reflection 
haunted me continually. Sometimes, 
too, I met with disappointments in 
my campaigns. ‘Twice I marched 
on Madrid, first with Zaratiégui 
soon after my misfortunes, and in 
the next year with the Count de 
Negri. Twice we had to retreat at 
the Ebro, in spite of our successes. 
Since then I have seen four Basque 
generalsshot, Guergué, Sanz, Garcia, 
and Ibaniz; all through that Judas 
Maroto who sold us. Ah! my 
friend, how does it come about that 
so much bitterness and disappoint- 
ment are wrapped up with our 
highest and most generous affec- 
tions ? 

When Charles V. returned to 
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France, I was with the Navarrese 
battalions which escorted him to 
the last, fighting the ground foot 
by foot, but without hope. I then 
returned to my mother’s house. 
Paula’s father died of grief. I had 
the remains of my wife removed 
from Lesaca to Ascain. I have told 
you she had a little sister, a mere 
child at the tine I am speaking of. 
She was afterwards married. Her 
only son, Domingo, has been an 
orphan for two years, and I have 
come to live with him on this pro- 
perty, which is his. Of my beloved 
Paula, of my fleeting happiness, 
there remain to me nothing but 
memory, and that small portrait 
you have seen in my room. Paula 
had it painted at Bayonne, where 
she met an artist that was passing 
through the town. She had it 
painted for me, she told me, in the 
costume she wore on the day of our 
first meeting at Lesaca. 

The guerillero ceased; and tears, 
which he had till now restrained, 
coursed down his furrowed cheeks. 
After a time he rose suddenly :— 
“Tam still Sorrondo,” he cried, “ and 
the negros will know me again!” 
Domingo came to tell us the time 
to depart had come. Manuel threw 
his cloak over his shoulder, conceal- 
ing his sabre under its folds, and 
we left Aguerria. Domingo was to 
accompany his uncle as far as the 
frontier. Some distance from Ascain, 
I found Edward’s carriage awaitin 
me on the road. Once more t 


pressed Sorrondo’s hand, and said, 
as we parted, “ A revoir!” 

I should bave liked much to meet 
the brave veteran agaiu; but I have 
never seen him since, and I have 
not again been in the Basque coun- 


try. I heard that Manuel returned 
home a few days after we parted, 
the intended insurrection having 
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* The conscripts were so called, because the conscription took one-fifth of the young 
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entirely miscarried. In June last Marshal Elio. He will never see 

ear, I had a letter from my friend the success of the Basques: he re- 
Edward D——, in which he says: ceived two bullets in the chest at 
“Sorrondo has returned to Spain Eraul, in leading a Bavarian bat- 
with Don Carlos and his oldcomrade _ talion to the charge.” 


















HECTOR AND ANDROMACHE. 


A PARAPHRASE. 


Iliad, Book vit. 


He spake, and spread his arms 
To clasp the glorious child, 
Who, filled with strange alarms, 
From the proud hero's stooping crest recoiled, 
Affrighted by its black plumes waving wild. 
The loving parent smiled, 
And from his lofty brow 
The brazen heimet on the ground he piled, 
Then clasp'd the lovely boy, no more reluctant now. 













Then unto Jove he cried, 
And to the immortal throng,— 
“Grant that this child, my pride, 
Be hailed as I, the chief Troy's warrior chiefs among, 
For valour famed—a chief divinely strong.” 
That with the voice of song 
It may be sounded loud, 
“Greater than Hector!” as he stalks along, 
From war and conquest, through th’ applauding crowd! 

















Then in its mother’s breast 
He placed the child of love; 
And in his own he press’d 
The mother's yielding hand, soft as a nestling dove, 
And said in accents formed the heart to move,— 
“‘ My love! thy tears reprove, 
My life is sacred here— 
No man can take it from the gods above, 
And when they call ‘tis theirs, be that day far or near. 
Now to thy halls return, 
Thy household cares resume ; 
We, a8 old warriors, who for glory burn, 
Alone are fitted for war's strife, and thunder-bearing gioom !” 
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No. I.—Tseir Mansers. 


PropaBty in no branch of natural 
history has such a spirit of inquiry 
been awakened within the last few 
years—and so much valuable in- 
formation elicited in consequence— 
asin Ophiology. Till comparatively 
lately a true comprehension of the 
Ophidians has been confined to the 
scientific alone. Apart from these, 
what was related of serpents was 
so confused with fable and tradi- 
tional—not to say religious pre- 
judice, that they have been con- 
templated only in their terrible and 
typical aspects; even the unbiassed, 
in writing of them, have often been 
led astray in this respect, and have 
allowed themselves to be influenced 
by preconceived ideas. Many of 
the popular errors may be traced 
back through ages of unquestioning 
writers to classic authors, whose 
worth as poets or historians has 
given them weight as naturalists. 
‘What Dr. Carpenter says of Bacon 
holds good with others, from Pliny 
downwards: “So far from con- 
tributing to our knowledge of na- 
tural history, he (Bacon) often 
gave additional force to errors by 
the weight of his authority.” One 
such writer, in a work on Egypt, 
says of snakes, “Some have no teeth, 
but only hard gums, others only 
attack with their tongue; but the 
same end is attained in either case, 
viz., the insertion of the poison!” 
This author, being an authority in 
ancient architecture, is credited and 
quoted about snakes by those who 
forget to inquire whether he had 
studied herpetology as well as 


archeology. It would seem super- 
fluous, and an insult to the intel 
ligent reader, notwithstanding the 
authority of our great bard, to state 
that the ¢ongue,even of an adder, is 
not “envenomed,” to say nothing of 
innocuous snakes; and yet, you 
will scarcely visit the Zoological 
Gardens, in this year of grace 1875, 
without hearing well-dressed and 
apparently well-educated persons 
exclaim in horror, when they see 
the harmless pythons and innocent. 
Coluber natrix send out their slender 
tongues, that the snake is “darting 
out its poisonous sting!” Not 
equally absurd, but of much scien- 
tific interest, are other questions 
still debated regarding the ophidia. 
Their nocturnal habits, their native 
haunts in hidden retreats, caves, 
swamps, jungles, and inaccessible 
places, their sluggishness and 
timidity, have rendered them hard 
to reach and difficult to observe; 
consequently we have found some 
of our popular writers within twenty 
years, nay, naturalists themselves, 
differ regarding certain matters in 
snake history. Such, for instance, 
as the use made of the tongue; 
whether snakes do or do not lick 
their prey over with saliva previous 
to deglutition ; whether they drink 
as well as eat, and if so, how or 
what; the precise periods of slough- 
ing, and whether the age of the 
rattlesnake is to be decided by the 
number of joints in his tail, or why 
he is provided with a rattle at all, 
are points on which a diversity of 
opinions have existed. Love of 
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music, and the serpent’s power of 
fascinating the doomed prey; 
whether snakes eat eggs, as affirmed 
of them, and whether the infant 
vipers find refuge in the parent’s 
throat in time of danger, are also 
among the points inviting investiga- 
tion, and on which authentic in- 
formation is being accumulated. 

In the contradictory statements 
of writers on these matters, the 
amateur naturalist finds himself 
beset with difficulties ; for he has 
first to find out what to belicve and 
what not of all he reads. We have 
a great deal of what may be called 
drawing-room natural history at the 
present day, and generally of the 
sensational kind. ‘Travellers are 
not always naturalists, and though 
they may contribute valuable in- 
formation in one branch of science, 
it is possible that they may mislead 
in another. The present writer—a 
student also—while not presuming 
to pronounce decidedly on any of 
the above questions, ventures to 
offer information gathered both from 
personal observations, and from 
those on whose testimony reliance 
may be placed ; evidence, therefore, 
which cannot be without its interest. 
And it can scarcely be denied that 
those who do sufficiently divest 
their minds of prejudice to study 
this much maligned class of reptiles, 

enerally become their champions. 

r. Edward Nicholson, of the 
Madras Artillery, wrote his ex- 
ceedingly interesting and lucid work 
on “Indian Snakes” (1870) “in 
hope of dispelling the lamentable 
prejudice existing against some of 
the most beautiful and harmless 
of God’s creatures.” Dr. Fayrer, 
in his Indian work, treats of the 
Thanatophidia only and profession- 
ally, but even these he admits to be 
unaggressive as arule. S. Rymer 
Jones writes enthusiastically of 
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“these lithe and elegant beings.” 
Pet snakes are common in all coun- 
tries where they exist, and are still 
domesticated for their uses as 
mousers; as, for the like “ virtues,” 
they have been protected and even 
worshipped from time immemorial. 
The celebrated collection belonging 
to Dr. Shortt, of Madras, will be 
visited by the Prince of Wales. 
Dr. Shortt’s pet snakes are given 
to hiding in visitors’ pockets oc- 
casionally, and will doubtless pay 
their compliments to H.R.H. in 
this friendly manner, preparatory 
to being established in an ophidium 
at Sandringham! 

But, to return to the questions 
proposed ; and, first, What do snakes 
“take to drink ?” Schlegel,* one of 
our most learned authorities, speak- 
ing on this subject, says: “On 
s’ignore si les serpents boivent, et s'il 
est juste @opiner pour la negative ; 
toutesfois on n'a jamais apergu de 


Jluides dans ceux dont on a examiné 


V'éstomac ;” evidence, however, by 
no means conclusive. 

In face of the fact that snakes 
are for the most part amphibious, 
some living entirely in the water, 
and that all, even land snakes, swim 
with ease, it seems strange that any 
doubt should ever have arisen re- 
garding their bibulous propensities ; 
yet some writers have broadly as- 
serted “ snakes never drink.” Who 
of us does not remember a picture 
of a curly-headed child with a basin 
of milk before it ; and a huge snake 
twining about the chair till its head 
was close to that of the child, who, 
with its spoon, endeavoured to beat 
away theintruder? How many ofus 
in our terider years have gazed, 
awe-struck, at that terrible picture, 
not knowing whether it represented 
a fable, a fairy-tale, or some fright- 
ful reality—yet marvelling that no 
terror appeared in the face of the 
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child. The picture represented a 
familiar fact. The “ monster” was 
the well-known “Pilot snake,” or 
“Racer,” Coluber contortrix, the 
common black snake of the United 
States; and the child, a native of 
New England, was sharing with it 
its morning meal as it had often done 
before. These “ Racers,” so called 
on account of their swiftness of 
movement, are remarkable for their 
intelligence in finding out a dairy, 
or a cellar in which milk is kept, 
and, having once discovered it, in 
retracing their way thither. They 
are in evil repute as robbers of 
milk and of the poultry yard; but 
in good repute as devourers of other 
snakes, even rattlesnakes. The 
writer has frequently seen these 
“Racers” of between five and six 
feet in length—sometimes two of 
them together—juxuriating at the 
bottom of a stream. They are apt to 
be spiteful if worried, and will snap 
pretty hard with their sharp teeth ; 
but not being venomous are useful 
rather than not, as destroyers of 
vermin. Mr. Bell, the author of 
“ British Reptiles,” relates that a 
pet snake of his own came regularly 
every morning to drink from a 
saucer cf milk placed for him. His 
pet, ourcommon Coluber natrix, has 
also the credit of an excellent 
memory for milky localities; as 
have also various species of snakes 
in other parts of the world. 

A remarkable case where a cobra’s 
love of milk proved the means of 
saving life happened to a friend of 
the writer, and who was one of the 
party present. Four officers were 
playing whist in a bungalow in 

ndia, when one of them, suddenly 
turning deadly pale, exclaimed in 
a hushed voice, “For God’s sake 
keep still! I feel a snake about my 
legs.” Accustomed to these stealthy 
intruders, the others did not lose 
ee of mind, but very gently 

ent down to get a look at the un- 
welcome visitor, when, sure enough, 
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a large cobra was twining and gliding 
about the legs of their comrade. 
Haste and disturbance would have 
been death to their friend. The 
one farthest from him rose as 
softly as possible, and stealing from 
the room —the rest remaining 
motionless—soon crept back with a 
saucer of milk, which he placed as 
near as it was safe to venture. Soon 
they had the pleasure of seeing the 
creature gradually untwine itselfand 
go to the milk—but not to enjoy 
much of it, for the moment the 
officer was free from its coils a stout 
stick soon disabled it, and the cobra 
was got rid of. Some snakes have 
the credit of sucking the teats of a 
cow for themselves, an impossible 
feat for a mouth so constructed. 
The “hoop snake” of Texas, and 
the Clothonia of India, are said to 
do this. That they do infest cattle 
sheds and places where cows are 
milked, is, no doubt, the case; but 
it is to suck up stray drippings 
only. Possibly they have been seen 
gliding around the legs of a cow to 
reconnoitre with their ever vigilant 
tongue, and this has given birth to 
another “ traveller’s tale,” viz., that 
some snakes suck the udders of 
cows. Dr. Cantor, a member of the 
Zoological Society, and one of the 
great authorities on Indian sea 
snakes says he has “seen them 
both drink and also moisten the 
tongue, two distinct operations.” 
Dr. Edward Nicholson, another of 
our Indian authorities, speaking of 
a harmless species, Zropidonotus, 
says: ‘It allows itself to be easily 
caught, and the offer of a drink of 
water will at once gain its heart.” 
“ All snakes drink water freely,” 
he says, and that he has “ frequently 
counted 100 gulps before the 
drinker was satisfied.” Livingstone, 
who was a close observer of na- 
ture, tells us that some African 
snakes are known to come a long 
way to pools and rivers in order to 
drink. In his “ Expedition to the 
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Zambezi ” he also tells us that snakes 
were frequently found on board, 
often “floating down the river to 
us, and climbing easily by the chain 
cable,” 

But without going abroad an 
attentive observer can learn a great 
deal for himself in a visit to the 
reptile house at the Zoological Gar- 
dens. He sees either a tank or a 
pan of water in most of the cages, 
and the pythonsor other snakeslying 
coiled up in their bath in apparent 
enjoyment. The keeper informs us 
that when snakes are first brought 
in and placed in their cages they 
will drink, even although they 
refuse food. On one or two oc- 
casions a snake has drunk with 
such eagerness that the water in the 
tank has visibly sunk. A python 
in the museum of Paris, a few 
years ago, was eight weeks in- 
cubating her eggs, coiling herself 
upon them, and during the whole 
time, though she ate nothing, she 
drank frequently. In 1862 a rather 
rare English snake, Caronella Levis, 
gave birth to some young ones in a 
cage in London, and Mr. Frank 
Buckland, in describing them, said, 
though not to be tempted with food, 
“they are very fond of water.” 

Dr. Fayrer says he had a Daboia 
(one of the most deadly snakes) 
which lived in confinement for a 
whole year without food or water, 
“ obstinately refusing both,” as if a 
rare thing for snakes to decline 
drink. 

H. O. Lenz* goes thoroughly 
into the matter of snakes drinking, 
and speaking from personal experi- 
ments. After keeping snakes for 
a considerable time without food or 
water, he placed them in a cage 
with the latter. “Upon their being 
killed and dissected, it appeared 
that the common snake and viper 
had not partaken of the water, but 
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limbless saurian) had.” He re- 
minds us that the numerous snakes 
which inhabit arid mountains or 
plains “ can only quench their thirst 
in rain or dew.” He thinks they 
require little water so long as they 
live in the open air. “It is an 
established rule that no water is 
found in the maw, stomach, or 
entrails of snakes killed in the open 
air, even when destroyed in water.” 
“* Snakes are never seen to go todrink 
in any part of the world.” This is 
speaking very ee but, as 
we have seer, the assertion is not 
borne out by some other writers 
equally conscientious and intelligent. 
Lenz quotes Rudolph Effeldt, of 
Berlin, “ the most eminent observer 
of living serpents,” who found that 
snakes will always drink when kept 
at a uniform temperature of 16° 
Reaumur, through summer and 
winter. “ They soon learn to drink 
from a vessel, and always with the 
tongue. If deprived of the tongue 
they will neither drink nor eat.” 

It is well known that snakes when 
in confinement often refuse food for 
many months; and that theirextreme 
sensitiveness and timidity, as well 
as their power of resistance, are 
so great, that their habits cannot, 
then, be cited asnatural. Divested 
of the tongue, its most important 
organ, one might conjecture the 
utter helplessness of the creature. 
A young rattlesnake that could not 
be induced to take any other nourish- 
ment, drank milk eagerly, but died 
at the end of two months. Instances 
of thirsty snakes might be multi- 
plied ; but now a few words on the 
process of deglutition. 

The popular error that serpents 
“lick their prey over with saliva” 
is, perhaps, as easily explained as 
the drinking or “lapping” process. 
All snakes, whether poisonous or 
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not, are furnished with a compli- 
cated salivary apparatus peculiar to 
them; and all are very abundantly 
supplied with mucous saliva. Even 
the lachrymal and the nasal glands 
pour their superfluous secretions 
through small canals into the mouth. 
In the venomous snakes the salivary 
glands are less developed than in 
the non-venomous, because they are 
less required ; the poisonous secre- 
tion of the former acting in the 
eame way ; that is, to facilitate deglu- 
tition. These active and abundant 
glands, then, being excited, just as 
are the salivary glands of mammals, 
the mouth “ waters” over its food. 
At the same time the tongue of 
the snake is seen to be constantly 
exserted. The tongue is, in fact, 
to these limbless reptiles, a highly 
sensitive and most important organ, 
engaged in ceaseless investigations, 
as an insect employs its antenne. 
Had nature intended the tongue of 
a spake to perform the office of 
licking — especially licking wool, 


fur, feathers, or hair, it would surely 
have been made broad and flat in- 
stead of long, thin, forked, and 
tapering. Yet, a sort of “ lubrica- 
tion” may partially, though not 
methodically, take place, but the 
tongue has no share in the perform- 


ance. Snakes, for the most part, 
examine their prey after killing it, 
apparently to assure themselves that 
it is dead, frequently turning it over 
and about in order to obtain a con- 
venient hold; the tongue actively 
assisting in the examination, the 
mouth watering with hunger, and, 
as a consequence, the saliva some- 
times dropping upon the prey. 
Those who watch snakes while 
feeding, will soon convince them- 
selves of the folly of such an idea 
as systematic “lubrication.’’ And 
few better opportunities present 
themselves of studying ophidian 
manners than where snakes have 
lived for years in confinement, and 
become reconciled to it. An almost 
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normal condition has then been 
restored. You may observe that 
where several are in a cage together 
they often quarrel over a sparrow, 
two getting hold of the same, which 
gradually disappears down each 
throat, till ophidian heads meet 
half-way, when the stronger and 
larger of the two snakes will, 
rather than relinquish his hold, get 
his comrade’s head also into his 
mouth, and possibly swallow him, 
bird and all, did not the keeper 
interfere. They both get their ears 
boxed, figuratively speaking, when 
one or both will quickly disgorge 
the bird, which is seen to be—even 
in these few minutes—so thoroughly 
coated with mucous saliva, as to be 
hardly recognizable. Similar proofs 
may be seen when a snake has begun 
to swallow a bird or an animal in an 
inconvenient position, and not being 
able to manage outstretched limbs 
or wings, is obliged to disgorge and 
begin again.- The dead victim looks 
as if that part had been dipped in 
slimy water, so abundant is the 
coating of saliva. Dr. Nicholson 
supports these statements by his 
own personal observations. “Snakes 
do not cover their prey with saliva,” 
he distinctly asserts, but “‘the red 
lane down which poor froggy goes 
ercaking to his grave is well lubri- 
cated by the mucous secretions of 
the mouth and throat.” “ Well 
lubricated,” and “to facilitate 
deglutition.” Very suggestive are 
those few words, for, truly, one 
would not suppose that feeding 
could be productive of much enjoy- 
ment to a snake. Little sense of 
taste can it have, for the palate is 
covered with long, fine, close-set 
teeth, and the slender tongue has 
retired within its sheath. Therep- 
tile, having neither claws, paws, 
beak—anything in the shape of a 
limb with which to assist itself in 
dividing its prey, necessarily swal- 
lows it as caught— entire. The 
slow process of then getting the 
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victim into its mouth; the mass of 
hair, fur, feathers, which must com- 
pletely disguise whatever flesh they 
cover; the impediments of legs or 
wings outstretched ; the widely ex- 
tended jaws—all these must render 
the swallowing of a meal a tedious 
and laborious process, were it not 
for that beneficence exemplified in 
the wondreus anatomy of the rep- 
tile’s head, and this abundant supply 
of lubricating juices. Head-bones 
it has which correspond with those 
of mammals, exhibiting the same 
system of design, yet marvellously 
modified and adapted to ophidian 
requirements. Instead of being 
firmly knit together, the bones are 
loose—that is, so loosely connected 
by elastic tissues that expansion is 
easy: The exceedingly long lower 
mandibles are united in front by an 
elastic ligament, which not only 
permits the jaws to stretch apart 
laterally, but gives independent mo- 
tion toeach. These long lower jaws 
are, besides, connected with or sus- 
pended from the skull by a pedicel, 
or movable bone, at their posterior 
ends; thus forming, as it were, an 
elbow, permitting of great extension 
of that part of the head and throat. 
The upper jaws and palate, instead 
of being of one firm, solid substance, 
as in mammals, are in four distinct 
pieces, separable in like manner, all 
armed with teeth, and all possessing 
independent motion. The teeth are 
long, sharp-pointed, and re-curved, 
claw-like in form, and in some of 
the smaller species as fine as a 
needle. Those on the palate extend 
back towards the throat; they all 
incline backwards, fitting, when the 
mouth is closed, into depressions 
suited to them, but, when in use, 
hooking and holding, as in a trap, the 
prey, which, against their slanting 
points, cannot possibly escape. The 
teeth are, in fact, used simply for 
holding,not for masticating; for how, 
indeed, could a creature, with such 
prey to manage, masticate at all? 
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Having, therefore, no power to divide 
its food, and as if to compensate for 
this lack of limbs, a snake is provided 
with what may be called six jaws; 
since each of the sixrowsof teethcan, 
one at a time, claw hold of, retain, 
or drag the prey into the mouth. 
Except fishes, no creature is so 
rich in teeth as snakes; none with 
a similar power of renewing them 
throughout life. A crop of young 
teeth are regularly working their 
way into the intervals of the old 
ones, gradually to expel these latter. 
The poison-fangs are renewed in the 
same way. A cluster of recumbent 
fangs, in all stages of development, 
lie sheathed in the gum behind the 
one in use, ready to replace it. 
Professor Owen thus graphically 
describes the process of feeding. 
The prey is caught andheld. “ One 
jaw is then unfixed by the teeth of 
that jaw being withdrawn and pushed 
forward, when they are again in- 
fixed farther back upon the prey ; 
another jaw is then unfixed, pro- 
truded, and re-attached, and so with 
the rest in succession; this move- 
ment of protraction being almost 
the only one of which they are sus- 
ceptible, while stretched apart to the 
utmost by the bulk of the animal 
encompassed by them ; and thus, by 
their successive movements, the prey 
is slowly introduced into the gullet.” 
This working of the jaws is, how- 
ever, almost imperceptible excepting 
to the very close observer. You 
discern the independent motion of 
the mouth, one side opening while 
the other is closed ; but the gradual 
disappearance of prey, so much 
more bulky than the snake itself, 
is incomprehensible to those unac- 
quainted with this peculiar con- 
struction. The elastic integument 
of the throat stretches like a knitted 
stocking, and the rest of the ana- 
tomy accommodates itself equally 
well to this astonishing meal. Were 
it not in deference to scriptural 
allegory and religious teaching, one 
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might suppose that the ophidian 
families had been objects of the 
Creator’s especial care and benevo- 
lence, such exquisite adaptation do 
we find in their whole organization, 
and especially their bony structure. 
Their ribs are movable like legs; 
their six jaws alternately grasp, and 
- along to each other what they 

old, like hands; their slender 
tongue is provided with a sheath to 
protect it while the meal is being 
gorged ; their eyes are guarded by a 
hard transparent scale, as clear and 
shapely as a watch glass; and in 
many other respects we find this 
despised reptile endowed with an ex- 
traordinary organization, and, in con- 
sequence, with remarkable powers. 
Its lungs are so constructed that it 
can remain under water or be inde- 
pendent of the external atmosphere 
for an hour or so at atime; it can 
swim like a fish, climb like a monkey, 
spring like an acrobat, grasp, glide, 
swing, or crawl up astraight wall as 
well as a fly or a mouse. It can 
flatten or extend its ribs, “ elevate” 
them, and so by presenting a flatter 
surface to the broad under scales, 
and then by compression, cling to 
and support itself against a perpen- 
dicular surface. The visitor to the 
herpetarium must often be filled 
with astonishment at seeing the 
large pythons lifting their heavy 
weight and crawling nearly to the 
top of their cages, even against the 
smooth sides and the glass front, 
where they support themselves by 
compression only; siuce there is 
nothing which can afford hold to the 
scute. At these times an admirable 
opportunity is afforded for observing 
the limb-like action of the ribs be- 
neath the skin, the ribs being the 
snake’s sole means of locomotion. 
They are attached to the spine by 
ball and socket joints, admitting of 
the utmost pliancy of movement, 
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and, when the reptile progresses, 
move in regular wave-like succession, 
like the legs of a centipede. By 
certain muscles, each pair of ribs is 
attached to the inner part of the 
broad under scale, which forms a 
sort of foot to that especial pair, so 
that the number of scut, or belly- 
scales, of a snake determines how 
many pairs of ribs it has ; and these 
vary from 150 to 300 pairs in 
different snakes. The spine of the 
boa consists of 304 distinct verte- 
bra, 252 of which support movable 
ribs, and E. Nicholson affirms that 
some snakes have upwards of 300 
pairs of ribs. It is not always the 
largest species that have the greater 
number. To the uninitiated the 
skeleton of a snake presents the 
appearance of some gigantic insect, 
with countless legs; and, indeed, 
limbs its ribs are to a snake, being 
used as such. 

A curious and interesting spec- 
tacle it is to seea snake walk out of 
his skin, when he is changing it; 
and here you find the ribs adroitly 
used as arms as well, jerking or 
easing themselves out of their slough 
just as a man shifts his elbows to 
edge off his coat sleeves. You may 
know by its density and dinginess 
when the coat is about to be dis- 
carded; it is gradually becoming 
detached and lifeless. The eye is 
dull and opaque; for a time the 
reptile is blind and an_ invalid, 
courting retirement and declining 
food. It was the writer’s good 
fortune, not long since, to witness 
the hammadryad* at the Zoological 
Gardens doff his old coat, and as he 
has some two yards and a half of 
coat'to walk out of, there was ample 
opportunity of watching the whole 
process from beginning to end. 
Not being aware of what was about 
to occur, one’s attention was first 
attracted by seeing this distinguished 


* Ophiophagus elaps, or Hammadryad, a snake-eating snake, brought to the Zoolozical 
Gardens for the first time last spring. 
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stranger restlessly and unceasingly 
crawling about its cage, slowly, and, 
as it were, methodically, yet not 
appearing in search of anything, 
for its head, instead of being raised 
observantly, was prone upon the 
bottom of the cage, apparently too 
heavy to lift. Under its blanket, 
across the ledge of the tank, against 
any projecting ridge, close upon the 
gravel, the poor head seemed to be 
pushed, as the snake persisted in its 
steady perambulations. Such fora 
considerable time was the strange 
action of the hammadryad. Then 
it varied its movements somewhat, 
twisting its neck and rubbing the 
side of its head for several turns 
round the cage. Now the other side 
Jeaned or was pushed against the 
gravel and across the stump which 
does duty as hammadryad’s tree. 
Presently a cause became apparent 
for these strange and persevering ac- 
tions. The cuticle was separating 
from the lips; then the whole 
mouth was free, and the loose re- 
versed portions folded back as the 
reptile pursued its untiring rambles, 
slowly, deliberately, with its head 
now this side, now that, like a cat 
purring and rubbing herself against 
your chair. Fully a quarter of an 
hour elapsed before much was 
effected; the slough slowly detaching 
itself by the ceaseless progression 
of the reptile. Not once, for a mo- 
ment, does he desist in his peregrina- 
tions, turning his head over so that 
the top may come in for its share of 
rubbing; then, again, the chin, the 
two loosened portions above and 
below lapping farther and farther 
back, and displaying the perfect 
shape of the mouth and head. 
Until the head and neck are free 
from the slough, the process seems 
tedious; but once the ribs are 
reached, and the work is easy, it is 
simply to keep on crawling ; and in 
progressing up, down, around the 
narrow prison, each pair of ribs in 
succession, with, as it were, a step, 
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and an almost imperceptible shove, 
eases off its portion. As Mr. Ophio- 
phagus thus walks out of his old 
coat, the cast-off garment doubles 
farther and farther back; he leaves 
it reversed. Six inches are now 
discarded ; ten, eighteen inches, two 
feet, for he progresses rapidly. His 
anterior portion is bright and gay, 
the posterior dark and dull, the 
middle is hidden in the ever length- 
ening tunnel through which he 
seems to pass—an effect most sin- 
gular. And the snake is proving 
his excellent state of health by 
leaving his coat perfect and entire, 
and with great celerity. Imagine 
it, a sort of delicate, silky tube, the 
creature crawling through it, and 
this singular tunnel growing, scale 
by scale, as you watch it. If one 
could have counted the “ steps,” so 
to speak, the exact number of 
Ophio’s pairs of ribs could have been 
ascertained, for with each step, and 
elbow-like nudge, the scuta from 
which that especial pair of ribs was 
being detached was left reversed, 
and just so long as it took him thus 
to step, beginning with his first pair 
of ribs at the neck, and so in suc- 
cession to the tail, was the exact 
time occupied in the business of 
doffing his two yards and a half of 
old coat. But, as he passed fre- 
quently under his blanket during the 
process, the reckoning was lost sight 
of. This is how every snake goes 
through the process of sloughing, 
always leaving the skin reversed. 
Much diversity of opinion has ex- 
isted regarding periodical sloughing, 
but no rule appears to be establish- 
able. This hammadryad had cast 
his skin on an average once in two 
months since his arrival, but not so 
well as on this occasion, August 20. 
On October 18 or 19he again 
indulged in a new dress. The 
keeper, whose opportunities of ob- 
serving render his opinion in such 
matters of some worth, fixes no 
regular time for eloughing, beyond 
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the disposition of the individual con- 
cerned, and which seems to be when- 
ever the tegument has become soiled 
or injured. Almost invariably after 
a long journey, on being established 
in a new home, the first effort is to 
re-attire.- One little snake, a ‘‘ horse- 
shoe snake,” Zaments hyppop, if 
I remember rightly, was so fasti- 
dious as to have a new dress every 
few weeks when he was first brought 
to the Gardens, and his neighbour, 
the rat-snake of India, Ptyas 
mucosus, or Dahmin, a tame and 
very handsome fellow, changes al- 
most once a month on an average. 
The older naturalists used to con- 
clude that snakes cast their skin 
once a year. At the very Jeast this 
is the case ; and probably the fact 
of their doing so on emerging from 
their winter sleep gave rise to the 
supposition that it was an annual 
ceremony. 

Dr. Fayrer had a cobra which 
changed in rather less than a month, 
viz.—on October 17, next on 
November 10, and again Deceu- 
ber 7. Nicholson, taking one 
snake with another, concludes that, 
upon an average, sloughing occurs 
about once in two months. Very 
soon after birth a young snake 
changes; and during the period of 
rapid early growth sloughing is 
more frequent than afterwards. 

The same impression which led to 
a belief that this sloughing was an 
annual affair led to the conclusion 
that a rattlesnake had a new link to 
his tail at the same interval of time, 
namely, at the annual casting of the 
epidermis. he history of the rattle- 
snake’s tail leads one to conclude 
that it is subject to a caprice even 
greater than that involving a new 
garment. Many superstitions are 
connected with this singular appen- 
dage, many traditions founded upon 
it. The Indians use the rattle as a 
charm, and prize it highly as such, 
and as a personal decoration. 
Captain John Smith, the immortal 
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founder of Virginia, makes frequent 
mention of the rattles as used by the 
Indians. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
tells us of an Indian tradition that 
a rattlesnake has “ an extra joint to 
his tail for every human being he 
kills; ’’ and that he knew one with 
forty links in his tail! Dr. Hol- 
brooke, the American herpetologist, 
knew of a rattlesnake with twenty- 
one links, and heard of one with 
forty-four, but thinks this latter an 
unusual number. It used to bea 
common practice in America, when 
the country was thinly settled, to 
make an annual expedition to the 
sunny ridges of mountains in the 
early days of spring, and to have a 
regular battue with the rattlesnakes. 
These reptiles retire in pairs every 
autumn to the same holes, crevices, 
and caves, year after year, to hyber- 
nate. Deaths from their bite were 
common in those days, and the an- 
nual bat¢we was an important event. 
Howe and Catlin give exciting 
accounts of these expeditions. 
Hundreds, nay thousands of rattle- 
snakes creep out to sun themselves 
on the slabs and ridges of rock 
before starting off for their summer 
campaign in the valleys, and then 
is the time of attack. De Kay, 
another American naturalist, records 
1104 rattlesnakes thus killed by two 
men in three days’ fight ; “seme of 
them had fifteen, some twenty 
rattles on their tail,’ the average 
number being ten or twelve. The 
efceeding timidity and sluggishness 
of the reptile render this wholesale 
slaughter less dangerous than it 
would appear to be. A rattlesnake 
never atiacks or pursues, and bites 
only in self-defence, when molested 
or trodden on. <A blow witha stout 
stick quickly disables it. Holbrooke 
thinks the number of rattles or links 
in its tail depend on circumstances ; 
sometimes two new links come in a 
year, sometimes four, sometimes 
none. Mr. Peele, of Philadelphia, 
kept a living rattlesnake fourteen 
45 
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years. It had eleven rattles when 
he first had it, and though it grew 
four inches longer while in his pos- 
session, had still only eleven at the 
end of that time, though each year 
it had lost and regained severel. 
As a rule young rattlesnakes are 
born without rattles; but excep- 
tions have been known. Mr. Ben- 
jamin Smith Barton, of America, 
an early naturalist who wrote a 
great deal about the crotalus, men- 
tioned in a letter to Professor 
Zimmermann, in 1800, that he found 
in a parent some young snakes 
before birth with three rattles each. 
More recently, a Dr. Cotton, of 
Tennessee, had a rattlesnake which 
shed its skin twice a_ year, 
spring and autumn, a new link 
to the rattle appearing at each 
shedding, “ which,” he writes, “ ex- 
plodes the popular notion that an 
extra link comes only once a year.” 
The same gentleman had a rattle- 
snake which gave birth to seven 
snakelings. ‘Contrary to all re- 
ceived notions,” he wrote, “these 
young snakes hada full button on 
the tail; which confutes the idea 
that they must be six months old 
before the button is developed.” 
The “ button ” is the terminal link of 
the rattle, remaining always the 
terminal link; each new link or 
joint growing, as our hair and nails 
grow, from the root or base. The 
rattle is corneous—a hardening ofthe 
tegument, yet not so thick asthe nail. 
The colour is dark brown, the struc- 
ture symmetrical, like the links of a 
bracelet, the joints being curiously 
and firmly, though loosely, inter- 
locked, so as to rattle like dried 
beansinapod. When the crotalus 
vibrates his tail rapidly the sound 
is sibilant. Crepitaculum caude is its 
distinguishing name, though it can 
searcely be said to be bell-like. The 
form of the rattle declares its his- 
tory. Those which have been de- 
veloped from the birth are very 
tapering, the terminal links having 
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corresponded with the size of the 
snake at the time, and so growing 
larger and larger towards thie base, 
as the reptile, in developing each 
new joint, has also increased in size. 
Sometimes the rattles get broken 
off or worn away, and are renewed, 
when they consist of links nearly 
uniform in size. The finest and 
most healthy rattlesnake in the 
Zoological Gardens has no rattle at 
all. It was born without one; and 
as it is now several years old, does 
not appear likely ever to enjoy a 
greater distinctionthan what Ameri- 
cans call the “ button,” which his 
snakeship never seems to think 
worth vibrating. This action of the 
tail producing the rattling or hissing 
sound is not confined to the ero- 
talide ; and, on the contrary, some 
of the crotalide which bavenorattles 
vibrate their horny tail so as to 
produce much the same crepitation 
when in contact with leaves and dry 
rubbish. Dr. A. Giinther says of 
the Trimesuri, Indian tree-snake of 
this family, “Some have prehen- 
sile tails which, when not so occu- 
pied, vibrate rapidly.” An Ame- 
rican snake, Coluber couperii, 
indigo or “black gopher snake,” 
which issometimes domesticated and 
tamed in the Southern States, also 
vibrates its tail so rapidly among 
the dead leaves that you would think 
a rattlesnake were near. What is 
more singular still, this harmless 
snake kills and eats the rattlesnake, 
and the vibrating tail may be a sort 
of enticement or invitation for the 
enemy to approach. Darwin de- 
scribes a very venomous serpent of 
South America, Cophias Trigono- 
cephalus (it has many synonymes), 
which Cuvier made a sub-genus of 
the rattlesnake. “In confirmation 
of this opinion” (Cuvier’s), “I 
observed a fact which appears to me 
very curious, as showing how every 
character, even though it may be 
independent of structure, has a 
tendency to vary by slow degrees. 
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The extremity of the tail of this 
snake is terminated by a horn 
point, which is slightly enlarged ; 
and as the animal glides along, it 
constantly vibrates the last inch or 
so; and this part, striking against 
the dry grass and brushwood, pro- 
duces a rattling noise which can be 
distinctly heard at the distance of 
six feet. As often as the animal 
was irritated or surprised its tail was 
shaken, and the vibrations were 
extremely rapid. This Trigono- 
cephalus has therefore, in some 
respects, the structure of a viper 
with the habits of a rattlesnake.” 
In another work Darwin speaks 
of the absurdity of supposing that 
this instrument is used by the 
crotalus as a warning to those who 
hear it—* that it is furnished with 
a rattle for its own injury—viz., to 
warn its prey toescape.” ‘I would 
as soon believe,” he says, “that a 
cat curls her tail when preparing to 
spring to warn the doomed mouse.” 
The resemblance in the sound of 
the rattle to the chirping of the 
myriads of cicade, locusts, and 
other insects, seems to point at 
its use without much doubt. 
The birds which feed on these in- 
sects are the rattlesnake’s food, and 
are enticed by the sound to within 
a dangerous distance of their indo- 
lent, half-hidden foe. This seems 
to be the opinion of the most intel- 
ligent naturalists; yet one of our 
living physiologists calls the rattle 
“an admirable provision of nature, 
the intention of which is so obvious” 
(namely, to give timely warning) 
“that the most obtuse must appre- 
ciate the beauty of the contrivance ; 
it announces the place of its con- 
cealment, even when at rest, to cau- 
tion the inadvertent intruder against 
too nearan approach.” Why, then, 
are not the cobra, the death adder, 
and other equally deadly serpents, 
also furnished with some means of 
warning off their prey and the “ in- 
advertent intruder ? ” 

The Echis carinate, a deadly little 


viper of India, produces a similar 
sound by its scales only, throwing 
itself into a tremulous agitation 
when excited, so that its rough, 
carinated scales rub loosely against 
each other and against the leaves 
with which it may be in contact. 
This snake feeds chiefly on the 
larger tropical insects, centipedes, &. 
That the rattle is premonitary no 
one can deny, though it is as much 
for the protection of the reptile it- 
self as for man. The savages will 
never kill one discovered by its 
rattle, which they consider a sign of 
alarm, and therefore the care of the 
Great Spirit. The crotalus, no 
doubt, occupied its place in nature 
and fulfilled its destiny long before 
man intruded on its haunts; and it 
will probably, with its friends the 
Indians, become in time extinct. 
Already in places where formerly it 
swarmed, it has either totally dis- 
appeared or become very rare. New 
species are, however, being con- 
tinually discovered by explorers of 
the West and of Tropical America, 
where, as in other habitats, their 
duty seems to have been to help 
keep up the balance of nature. 
“Every creature of God is good,” 
even a poisonous serpent. Every 
creature is destined to be the food 
of some other creature; but for 
snakes a plague of frogs might be 
an annual occurrence in the tropics. 
While our sympathies are strongly 
excited for birds and rabbits which 
a serpent eats, we feel no pity for the 
millions killed for our own table, 
We think with anger and horror of 
the anaconda crushing the lamb or 
the kid in his ponderous folds,,while 
we regard the lion and the tiger— 
armed with teeth and claws—with 
awe and admiration, Notwith- 
standing the morbid borror excited 
by the boa-constrictor and the 
deadly viper, it is doubtful whether 
any beast or bird of prey puts his 
victim to a quicker and less tor- 
turing death than these. 

The coil of the constricting snakes, 
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and the stroke of the venomous ones, 
are like lightning—you cannot fol- 
low their movements. In the one 
case life is crushed out of the victim 
in a few minutes; in the other the 
** powerful sedative” does its work 
ina few seconds. A few only of the 
smaller, harmless snakes swallow 
their prey alive. The Jacertines, 
and others approaching the saurian 
character, do so; but in them the 
swallowing process is rapid, since 
frogs, mice, and small birds are 
easily managed. The higher animals 
have an instinctive perception of 
the proximity of the rattlesnake. 
Horses positively refuse to advance 
when one is near their path, not 
because they hear it, for their rattle 
may be silent ; not because they see 
it, for it may be hidden in the grass : 
a peculiar fetor seems to emanate 
from this reptile to betray it. The 
Indians are quick to detect it, and 
are on their guard. Not unfre- 
quently, in thinly settled parts, a 
rattlesnake creeps into houses or 
into a farm-yard after rats, mice, or 
young ducklings ; but the domestic 
animals become immediately aware 
of its presence, and by setting up 
a tremendous quacking, barking, 
screeching, and cackling, give warn- 
ing to the family, who at once go 
in search of the intruder, A 
young gentleman from Texas as- 
sured the writer that his sisters 
tied the rattles to their hats when 
riding to stimulate the paces of 
their steeds. The young savages 
hide themselves in the bushes and 
imitate the sound to allure and catch 
birds. 

The question of fascination at- 
tributed to this reptile we postpone 
for a future occasion ; but it is said 
to have one other characteristic 
which invites careful investigation, 
and which does not appear to be, as 
yet, satisfactorily decided. Does it 
receive its young into its throat asa 
place of security ? This is a ques- 
tion on which the highest authori- 
ties differ,and which the writer, there- 
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fore, approaches humbly, merely, as 
already stated, to present such 
evidence as may assist others. 
Schlegel places it among the 
fables “invented in the infancy of 
the human race and transmitted to 
posterity by classic authors, and 
gaining popularity from the au- 
thority accorded to those writers. 
To prove this assertion,” he con- 
tinues, “ it is only necessary to re- 
collect what modern authors have 
repeated, that hogs kill snakes and 
feed on them, that snakes find in 
milk a great dainty ; and what shall 
we say when travellers of talent tell 
us that they have seen young snakes 
retreat into the mouth of their 
mother?” That hogs feed on 
rattle-snakes is a fact now too 
well substantiated to demand 
space here; and the milk question 
we have already settled. Schlegel 
is, no doubt, a learned and con- 
scientious author ; but since he thus 
wrote in 1843, so many instances 
of young vipers having been seen 
rushing down their mothers’ throats 
have been recorded from trust- 
worthy sources, that some of our 
modern naturalists, even when un- 
able to pronounce as eye-witnesses, 
entertain the possibility of such a 
refuge. Cuvier believed it. Bell 
speaks cautiously on the subject. 
Others think that if the young 
snakes go into the stomach 
they would be rapidly “di- 
gested,” but this is irrational. A 
correspondent, signing himself a 
“Norfolk Clergyman,” communi- 
cated to Science Gossip in May, 
1865, that he saw six or seven young 
vipers run helter-skelter down their 
mother’s throat. He killed the 
parent “and out came the little 
ones.” This was to be expected. 
The same instinct which taught 
them where to seek refuge would 
dictate escape when safety no longer 
existed. Another correspondent 
of the same magazine, July, 1865, 
saw several young ones vanish thus, 
and “ by the way the mother opened 
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her mouth to receive them he would 
say they were accustomed to that 
sort of thing.” Scarcely a summer 
passes in w hich we may not read of 
similar cases recorded in publica- 
tions such as the Zoologist, Land 
and Water, the Field, &c. Doubt- 
less the accounts are not all trust- 
worthy, confusion arising from the 
fact that in parent vipers the young 
aresometimes found perfectly formed 
before birth, aud ready for the battle 
of life. Such a case having on in- 
vestigation been discarded, the 
sceptic will set down the question 
of swallowing to the same error. 
Jonathan Carver, an American 
traveller, “killed a female rattle- 
snake in which were seventy young 
that had just retired for safety to 
the mouth of their mother!” This 
author wrote in 1796, and the family 
may have increased in the interim ; 
otherwise, one must conclude that 
this tremendous progeny got so en- 
tangled in the scramble for escape 
that their captor had time to count 
them! Chateaubriand was _ thor- 
oughly convinced of this “ maternal 
affection,” and thus moralizes: 
“This superb reptile, which, as it 
is never the first to attack, gives to 
man a lesson of generosity, likewise 
presents to bim a pattern of tender- 
ness. When her offspring are pur- 
sued, she receives them into her 
mouth; dissatisfied with every other 
place of concealment, she hides them 
within herself, concluding that no 
asylum can be safer for her progeny 
than the bosom of a mother. A 
perfect example of sublime love, she 
refuses to survive the loss of her 
young, for it is impossible to de- 
prive her of them without tearing 
out herentrails.” In another work 
he says, “ By a singular faculty the 
female can introduce into her body 
the little monsters to which she has 

iven birth.” He records that a 

. de Beauvois saw a rattlesnake 
which he had disturbed open her 
jaws, and instantly five young ones 


glided down. He retired and 
watched quietly for a quarter of an 
hour, and she then discharged them. 
This agrees with an accouut of Pelias, 
or Vipera Berus, the English adder, 
recorded by Charlesworth, “A 
man saw thirteen young vipers glide 
down their parent’s throat on being 
alarmed, and reappear when, on a 
contractile muscular motion of the 
throat, the mother gave a sign that 
the danger was over.” Nicholson 
will “say nothing certain about 
young snakes going down their 
motker’s throat, but sees no reason 
why not. Snakes can do without 
air for half an hour, and if a throat 
be sufficiently capacious to allow a 
frog to croak de profundis clamavi 
when he is one foot from daylight,” 
why cannot the young snakes re- 
main there too? The free play 
of the ribs, and the expansile 
cesophagus, permit of a meal of 
even greater bulk tian eight or ten 
snakelings. 

Modern research will produce 
something more tangible than sur- 
mises. Jt is said that dissection has 
revealed in the female rattlesnake 
an especial “pouch”? for this pur- 
pose. The question seems, surely, 
one not difficult to decide; and 
also whether this “ expansile mem- 
brane” be confined to the crotalus 
and Vipera Berus, or whether all 
venomous, and even non-veuomous 
snakes are thus furnished. And 
is it more wonderful that a snake 
should be provided with an in- 
ternal than the marsupials with an 
external receptacle for their young ? 
The bird spreads her wings over her 
broou and prepares to defend them 
with her beak ; the quadrupeds are 
armed for the fight, and how else 
could an ophidian protect her 
young than within her bosom? 
With them thus safely lodged she 
vanishes beneath roots and rocks. 
Snakes have always been accredited 
with conjugal affection, why should 
the still stronger iustiict be doubted 
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Certain snakes, if aggressive at no 
other time, are always spiteful when 
they have young, or if the path to 
their nest be intercepted. Dr. 
Fayrer relates a story in connec- 
tion with our friend hammadryad, of 
India. A man once stumbled on a 
nest of the young of this species, 
and was pursued by the mother for 
a long distance, though terror gave 
wings to his flight. In despair, he 
at length plunged into a river, but 
the snake was as good aswimmer as 
he. On reaching the opposite bank 
there it was uprearing its furious 
head, its eyes glistening, its hood 
distended. Seeing the creature gain 
upon him, the Hindoo bethought 
him of snatching off his turban and 
throwing it at the snake, who 
stupidly but happily wreaked its 
vengeance thereupon, and having 
thus expended its venom, returned 
to its nest. This agrees with the 
characteristic stupidity of the 


najada@, or hooded snakes, who will 
always dash their heads against any 


Ophidians. 
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offending object, animate or in- 
animate. 

Other questions, both of major 
and minor importance, are engaging 
the attention of scientific students 
of the ophidians, and time only can 
enable them to come to any decision. 
In the tropical countries where 
snakes abound, to kill them at once, 
or, if not, to flee, has been the im- 
pulse of most persons. Informa- 
tion from the natives is usually 
clouded by’ superstition and igno- 
rance. Vernacular names, and the 
difference of colour sometimes 
existing in members of the same 
family, add to the difficulty of re- 
cognition. Besides this, all the 
forms and distinctive characters of 
the ophidia run so much into each 
other that naturalists differ in 
assigning them their places; and 
we find each snake with about half 
ascoresynonymes. ‘ Thisis why,” 
to use the words of Dr. Fayrer, 
“beyond the pale of science, but 
little is known of ophbiology.” 
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NOTES ON THE TEMPLE, LONDON. 


PART II. 


Haventy and ungovernable as 
the Provincial Masters were accoun- 
ted, they were bound by the rules of 
their Order reverently to obey the 
Grand Master. Of these Grand 
Masters, who ruled supreme over 
all those wearing the red cross and 
snowy mantle, history has pre- 
served the names of twenty-two, 
thus :— 


Hugo de Paganis, 1129. 
Robert de Craon, 1136. 
Everard de Barress, 1146. 
Bernard de Tremelay, 1152. 
Bertrand de Blanquefort, 1154. 
Philip de Naplous, 1167. 
Odo de St. Arnaud, 1170. 
Arnold de Torroge, 1180. 
Gerard de Riderfort, 1185. 
Frater Walter, 1189. 
Robert de Sable, 1191. 
Gilbert Horal, 1194. 
Philippe Duplessis, 1201. 
William de Chartres, 1217. 
Peter de Montaigu, 1219. 
Hermand de Perigord, 1233. 
William de Sonnac, 1247. 
Reginal de Viclua, 1251. 
Thomas Berard, 1256. 
William de Beaujeu, 1275. 
Frater Gaudini, 1291. 
James de Molay, 1297. 


The Masters of the Temple, in 
London, may be conveniently divi- 
ded into three groups: the first com- 
prising those who, under the Grand 
Master, ruled the English branch 
of the Order,—that is from 1129 to 
1297; the second, the priests ap- 
pointed as guardians of the Temple 
Church by the Hospitallers,—that 
is from 1340 to 1558; and the third, 
those who have filled the ancient 


office from 1550,—that is, from two 
years after the death of William 
Ermested to the present day. Wil- 
liam Ermested was the last ap- 
pointed before the suppression of 
religious houses, and there seems to 
have been a pause of many months 
before the naming of another 
Master. Addison, in his “ Temple 
Church,” states that, “‘ Edward VL., 
on the decease of William Ermested, 
conveyed the lodgings previously 
appropriated to the officiating 
ministers to a Mr. Keilway and 
his heirs.” We may here observe 
that this conveyance of the lodgings 
must have occurred while Ermested 
was still living; for by his will, to 
be seen at Doctor's Commons, it is 
shown that the year of his death 
was 1558. ; 

As we have said, comparatively 
little is known concerning the 
Masters in the first group, and we 
cannot but think some of their 
names must have been lost, for we 
have only two (R. de Pointon and 
Rocelinus de Fossa) to fill more 
than the space of time occupied by 
five Grand Masters. The first 
Master of the Temple in London 
whose name we find in the pages 
of history as one acting and in- 
teresting himself in passing events, 
is Richard de Hastings. He was 
selected by Henry I1. to carry on 
for him various important negotia- 
tions. We read that he offended 
the King of France in the matter 
of the betrothal of the French 
Princess Margaret, to Prince Henry, 
son of the English King, thus:— 
“And a little afterwards, the king 
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of England had his son Henry 
betrothed to Margaret, daughter of 
the King of France, while they 
were yet infants puling in the cradle, 
in the presence and with the con- 
sent of Robert of Piron and Foster 
of St. Omer, and Richard of 
Hastings, Templars, who had 
custody of the above-mentioned 
castles, and immediately delivered 
these castles to the King of Eng- 
land; in consequence of which the 
King of France highly incensed, 
banished those three Templars 
from the kingdom of France, and the 
King of England, receiving them 
kindly, enriched them with many 
honours.” This passage, cited by 
Addison, is taken from Roger 
Heveden, copied from Bede (trans- 
lation). Richard de Hastings was 
the friend and confidential adviser 
of Thomas 4 Becket. Cavendish, 
in his life of & Becket, tells us that, 
during the disputes between the 
haughty prelate and his king, the 
archbishop on one occasion with- 
drew from the council chamber 
where all his brethren were assem- 
‘bled, and “went to consult with 
Richard de Hastings, the prior of 
the Temple at London, who threw 
himself on his knees before him, 
and with many tears besought him 
to give in his adherence to the 
famous councils of Clarendon.” 
Addison gives an extract from a 
deed of the year 1155, from which 
it will be seen that Richard de 
Hastings was once more for peace. 
The deed is to the following effect : 
“Richard de Hastings, Master of all 
the warriors and brothers of the 
Temple who are in England, greet- 
ing: We make known to you that 
all dispute which existed between 
us and the monks of Kirksted was 
terminated and brought to an end, 
with our assent and advice and that 
of the warriors and brothers, &c., in 
the year of our Lord 1155, January 
19th.” In a small book entitled 
“The Knights Hospitallers in Eng- 
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land,” published by the Camden 
Society, and containing the report 
sent in 1338 by Philip de Thame, 
at that time Prior of the English 
Hospitallers, to the Chief of his 
Order, Elgan de Villa Nova, we 
find one Ralph de Hastings men- 
tioned as having given considerable 
lands to the Templars. In Tanner's 
Notitia Monasticon, it is stated that 
Ralph de Hastings (1152) gave the 
manor of Temple Hurst, in York- 
shire, to the Knights Templars, 
who there established a preceptory 
of their order. And again, that 
Walter de Hastings and Athawis 
his wife seem to have been great 
benefactors, if not the founders, of 
a small monastery at Oldbury, 
Warwickshire, in the time of Henry 
I. In Willis’s “ Survey of Cathe- 
drals,” we read of Robert de 
Hastings as Abbot of Chester, in 
1186. It seems probable that 
Richard de Hastings, Master of the 
Temple, belonged to this devout 
family. 

Of his successor, Richard de 
Mallebeench, we only know that 
he confirmed the treaty of peace 
with the monks of Kirkested, already 
mentioned, as follows: ‘ Richard 
Mallebeench, Master of all the poor 
warriors and brethren of the Temple 
of Solomon in England. We con- 
firm the peace and concord which 
Richard of Hastings made with 
Walter, Abbot of Kirkested.” 
Landsdowne MS., cited by Addison, 
EK, folio 467 (translation). ‘The next 
Master, Geoffrey, son of Stephen, 
received as his guest at the New 
Temple, London, the Patriarch 
Heraclius of Jerusalem, on the 
occasion of the consecration of the 
Temple Church, just completed. 
Godfrey’s name appears in an old 
grant of property, thus: “I, Galfrid, 
son of Stephen, minister of the 
Order of the Temple in England, 
with the assent of the whole of our 
chapter, have given, &c., all that 
tenement in the town of Scanbrum, 
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which Emma, wife of Walter Cham- 
berlain, holds of our gifts, &c.” 

Passing over Thomas Berard, we 
find Amaric St. Maur appearing as 
an attesting witness to the deed 
executed by King John in 1203, 
granting a dowry to his young 
queen, the beautiful Isabella of 
Angouléme. King John resided 
for weeks together in the Temple, 
many of his letters being dated from 
that safe haven. He was there with 
Amaric St. Maur when‘ the barons,” 
as Matthew Paris, the monk of St. 
Alban’s tells us, “came to him in 
avery resolute manner, clothed in 
their military dresses, and deman- 
ded the liberties and laws of King 
Edward.” Amaric St. Maur and 
his monks basked in the sunshine 
of royal favour, King John de- 
positing his treasures in the secure 
custody of the Templars. The next 
Master, Alan Marcel, received a 
letter from Peter de Montaigu, 
telling of a disastrous campaign in 
the Holy Land. The Grand Master 
addresses him as “our vicegerent 
and beloved in Christ, Alan Marcel, 
Preceptor of England.” 

Henry III., who was for a time 
resident at the Temple, employed 


Alan Marcel to negotiate a treaty of 


marriage for him with the daughter 
of the Duke of Austria. ‘“ We send 
you,” the King writes, “ our beloved 
brother in Christ, Alan. Marcell, 
Master of the Order of the Temple 
in England, &. Witnessed by me 
at the New Temple, London, in the 


presence of the Lord Archbishop of 


Canterbury, Hubert de Burgh, Jus- 
ticiary, and the Bishops of Bath and 
Sarum.” Acta Fiymer, I. 270, a.v. 
1224—(translation). On many oc- 
casions also, he had recourse to 
Alan Marcel for help and advice. 
Amberaldus, Alan Marcel’s succes- 
sor, nobly defended the treasures 
committed to the charge of the 
Templars by Hubert de Burgh. 
Henry III. demanded that they 
should bring forth and place in his 
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hands the money and gems belong- 
ing to his Justiciary, who was under 
the cloud of royal displeasure. Am- 
beraldus sternly but respectfully re- 
fused to obey. “ Money confided to 
the trust of the T emplars,” he said, 
“would be delivered to no man 
without the permission of him who 
had entrusted it to be kept in the 
Temple.” The King did not ven- 
ture to take it by force, and the 
Templars could not be prevailed 
upon to give it up until Hubert de 
Burgh himself desired them to do 
So, when they immediately handed 
over the money, and the treasures 
consisting of gold and silver vases, 
and many precious gems. 
Searching in vain for any men- 
tion of Robert de Mountford, we 
come upon a letter written in 1240 
to his successor, Robert Sanford, 
by the Grand Master, Hermann de 
Perigord: “ Brother Hermann de 
Perigord, the humble minister of the 
poor knights of the Temple, to his 
beloved brother in Christ, Robert de 
Sanford, Preceptor in England.” 
In this letter the Grand Master tells 
the joyful news of the re-occupation 
of the Holy City by the Christians. 
Again, William de Sonnac, successor 
to Hermann de Perigord, writes to 
Robert de Sanford announcing 
another triumph of the Christians, 
Henry III., although displeased 
with the Templars i in the early part 
of his reign, subsequently showered 
benefits on them, and was at one 
time accompanied to France by 
Robert de Sanford, whose counsel 
and companionship he desired. It 
was during the mastership of Robert 
de Sanford, that, on Ascension Day, 
1241, Henry I11., with all his court, 
went to assist at the consecration 
of the nave or oblong portion of the 
Temple Church. On this occasion 
the King appointed three chaplains 
to say masses there daily “ for the 
King, for all Christian people, and for 
the faithful departed.” Passing over 
Himbert Peraut, we will merely re- 
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mark of Robert Turvile that he 
probably belonged to the family of 
that name mentioned in Dugdale’s 
“* Warwickshire,” where we read of 
Turviles, lords of Wolston, and 
where a pedigree is given of the 
Turvile race, a Robert Turvile oc- 
curring in the reign of Edward I. 
Concerning the next Master — 
Guida de Foresta—we meet with a 
deed, dated 1293, whereby “ Guida de 
Foresta, magister dc., militae Templi 
in Angli,” leased out certain lands in 
Pampeworth, county of Cambridge, 
the rent to be paid *domitio Templi 
in Duxworth, the same county,” in 
which last parish is still a manor 
called Temple Manor. The seal of 
the deed bears the stamp of the 
Holy Lamb with its nimbus and 
banner, and around the impression 
is inscribed, ‘ Sigillum Templi.” 
This ancient deed is mentioned in 
the “ Archaologia ; or, Miscellaneous 
Tracts relating to Antiquity, pub- 
lished by the Society of Antiquaries 
of London.” 

Then we have Jacques de Molay, 
whose sad destiny it was, after ruling 
the Templars in England, to close 
the list of the Grand Masters. Dur- 
ing his residence in England, he 
held several chapters or assemblies 
of the brethren of the Temple at 
London, and at the different precep- 
tories, where he framed and enforced 
various rules and regulations for 
the government of the English pro- 
vinces of the Order. Shortly after 
his appointment to the office of 
Grand Master he crossed over to 
France, where he arrived just in time 
to hold at the font the infant sop 
of Philipe le Bel. He then went to 
Cyprus, the grand central resort of 
the Templars at that time, and the 
place of residence for the Grand 
Masters. In Taaffe’s ‘ History of 
the Order of St. John of Jerusalem,” 
we have a description of the last 
meeting between the Grand Master 
of the Hospitallers, and Jacques de 
Molay, the Grand Master of the 
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Templars: this was after the siege 
of Acre, 1304, when both Orders 
were driven to the necessity of 
quitting the Holy Land. Then it was 
that the two chiefs met in sad con- 
sultation. ‘And towards the end 
of 1304,” Taaffe writes, “‘ when the 
two Grand Masters, of whom one 
was the glorious but unfortunate 
Molay, who had now succeeded to 
Gaudin,” spoke to each other for 
the last time, the greatest difficulty 
was got over, it is said, by their 
mutual generosity. They were ready 
each to abdicate for the whole mixed 
body to elect their chief, who as 
long as any of the existing Templars 
lived, was to be of their Order, and 
after then, that things were to be as 
before. The Grand Master of the 
Hospitallers disclosed his secret to 
Molay, namely, that he had fixed 
upon Rhodes as a place of refuge. 
“ Better,” he said, “in our island 
of roses than at Paris, in whatever 
splendour.” He entreated Molay, 
after the proposed union of the Or- 
ders, to go with him to Rhodes. 
Molay, knowing his knights would 
never consent, replied, ‘* We have 
both our duties: you must cleave 
to your knights, I to mine. The 
Morea and the glories of Constanti- 
nople are the dreams of mine.” 
And the generous pair parted never 
to meet again. Taaffe tells us he 
compiled the account of this con- 
versation—part of which we have 
quoted —from Paoli’s Osservaziont 
Vertot, and the Coda Diplomatica 
Gerosalemma. De Molay and his 
knights embarked that same even- 
ing for the Piraeus, and the hospit- 
allers went cruising about several 
of the neighbouring islands. The 
cruel end of Jacques de Molay is too 
well known to require repetition 
here. 

Meantime, as soon as De Molay 
had left his station at the Temple, 
London, Brian le Jay was elected in 
his stead. He, as well as the Mas- 
ter of the Templars in Scotland, 
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was slain at the battle of Falkirk, 
in 1298. 

Lastly, we come to William de la 
More, who has been called the 
“Martyr.” In his day the wealth, 
power, luxury, and indo!ence of the 
Templars had risen to a climax. 
Since their expulsion from Pales- 
tine, a change had graduilly stolen 
upon them, and no longer possess- 
ing the rare self-denial, earnestness 
and humility of the early knights of 
the Order they gave universal offence 
by a great display of wealth and 
splendour. As soon as the machi- 
nations of Philip le Bel were com- 
plete, the blow fell suddenly on the 
unsuspecting knights of the Temple. 
Every Templar in France was seized 
and cast into prison, the same fate 
soon afterwards overtaking thos2 in 
England. “ On the Wednesday after 
the Epiphany, 1873,” as we read in 
Kennet’s “Parochial Antiquities,” 
“all the Knights Templars were 
seized and imprisoned, and their 
lands escheated to the king.” 

Those few who still hung about 
the Temple Church in London, and 
its surroundings, after the suppres- 
sion of the Order, were left in a 
state of pitiable desolation, the 
Knights Templars being succeeded 
in the occupation of the Temp!e 
by a body of learned lawyers. The 
venerable hall and the gloomy cells 
of the military monks were con- 
verted into what Addison calls a 
“Common Law Univer:ity.” “For 
more than five centuries,” he writes, 
“ the retreats of the religious war- 
riors have been devoted to the 
studious and eloquent pleaders of 
causes—a new kind of Templars, 
who, as Fuller quaintly remarks, 
‘now defend one Christian from 
another, as the old ones did Chris- 
tians from Pagans.’” Meanwhile, 
the Pope and the bishops, watching 
the viciss'tudes of fortune which 
befell the late possessions of the 
Templars, exerted themselves to 
promote a transfer of tlie property 
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to the Hospitallers, and partially 
succeeded in doing so. The Hospi- 
tallers petitioned the king, Edward 
ILL., representing that the cloisters 
and many portions of the Temple 
enclosure were consecrated. The 
king commanded an inquisition to 
be made by the Lord Mayor, and it 
was shown that many of the foun- 
ders of the Temple Church, also 
many of the Order lay buried within 
and around the sacred building ; 
that the Bishop of Ely had lodgings 
in the “ Bishop’s Chambers ;” that 
there was a church there, dedicated 
to Thomas a Becket; and that 
there were thirteen houses con- 
secrate1 for the purpose of holding 
the lights and ornaments of the 
church. After this inquisition, these 
conzecrated places were assigned 
by the king to the hospital and 
brethren of St. John: this was in 
1338. Two years later, Edward 
TIL., in consideration of £100, which 
the prior of the hospital, Philip de 
Thame, promised to pay towards 
the expenses of his expedition into 
France, “granted to the said prior 
all the residue of the Temple.” 
Philip de Thame, on gaining these 
additional possessions of the Tem- 
plars, made the pious resolve of 
restoring the divine service of the 
Temple Church as much as possible 
to its former dignity and splendour. 
He called together his brother 
Hospitallers, and with the unani- 
mous consent of the whole chapter 
of St. John’s, Clerkenwell, granted 
to Brother Hugh de Litchfield, 
priest, and to his successors, guar- 
dians of the Temple Church, towards. 
the improvement of the lights and 
the celebration of divine service in 
the said church, all the land called 
‘« Ficketzfeld,” and two years after- 
wards, he made a grant of one 
thousand fagots a year from the 
wood of Lilleston “to keep up fires 
therein.” Ina book already men- 
tioned —“ The Knights Hospitallers 
in England,”—we meet with the 
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name of Hugh de Litchfield among 
a list of chaplains in office at the 
Hospital of St. John’s, Clerkenwell, 
and again his name occurs there 
in a catalogue headed Nomina Fra- 
trum, being on both occasions spelt 
thus: Hugo de Lycchefeld. As 
we are told that the hospitallers, on 
being granted the lands of the 
Temple enclosure, supplied at their 
own expense a custos or guardian 
of the Temple Church, and three 
chaplains, up to the time of the 
suppression of religious houses 
in the reign of Henry VIII., we 
may fairly suppose that the two 
successors of Hugh de Litchfield, 
like himself, were appointed by 
them to their office at the 'l'emple. 
We have failed, at present, to find 
the date of Hugh de Litchfield’s 
succession to the mastership: we 
think he must have been the first 
appointed by the Hospitallers. It 
seems he was already in charge at 
the Temple when Philip de Thame 
summoned a chapter of St. John’s 
Hospital,and made the grant already 
mentioned ; but which of the priors 
appointed him, it is difficult to 
decide. During the rule of Thomas 
L’Archer, the Hespitallers in Eng- 
land were in some trouble and con- 
fusion, owing to the mismanagement 
of the lands and wealth. ‘The 
Grand Prior of the Order, Elyande 
Villanova, sent from Venice to 
inquire into the matter, sclecting 
Leonard de Tybertis for the difficult 
mission, and he was made Prior of 
St. John’s, Clerkenwell, from 1223 
to 1329. It was during his ruie 
that a great part of the Templars’ 
possession fell to the share of St. 
John’s fraternity. Weread that he 
did his best to restore order and 
dignity to the neglected services of 
the churches once belonging to the 
Templars: thus we should be led 
to the conclusion that Hugh de 
Litchfield was appointed by him. 
On the other hand, in the list sent 
by Philip de Thame, in 1338, to 
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Elyande de Villanova, we find Hugh 
de Litchfield still among the chap- 
lains officiating at St. John’s,Clerken- 
well, from which it would appear 
that he was created custos or guar- 
dian of the Temple Church some 
time between the sending in of that 
report and that of the grants made 
to him and his successors in 1340. 
Of William Langham we only know 
that he was buried at the Temple, 
his epitaph being thus given in 
Weever’s “ Funeral Monuments,” 
and othersimilar'works : —“* Hic jacet 
Willhelmus Langham quondam custos 
huius Templi, qui obijt . . . 1487.” 
This epitaph is followed by some 
Latin verses. The third in the 
second group, William Ermested, is 
invested with peculiar interest as 
being the last master in office during 
the old state of things, and as sur- 
viving the storm which shattered 
the foundations of many a venerable 
institution. William Ermested was 
custos or guardian of the Temple 
Church at the time of the sup- 
pression of religious houses, and 
was allowed to retain his position 
there as long as he lived. In the 
Act for the Suppression of Religious 
Houses, it was provided that Wil- 
liam Ermested, Master of the’Temple, 
Walter Lymsey, and John Winter, 
chaplains, should “receive and 
enjoy during their natural lives, 
all such mansion-houses, stipends, 
and wages, in as large and ample 
manner as ever they did before the 
sitting of that Parliament.” We 
have been unable to ascertain the 
year of Ermested’s appointment to 
the mastership of the ‘Temple; but 
the privileges and pension assigned 
to him, suggest that he had held 
the office for a considerable time 
before 1540. In Stow’s * Survey,” 
the date 1560 is given: this, how- 
ever, cannot be correct, considering 
that he died in 1558. ‘The earliest 
date we have of his career is 1527, 


when returning from travels abroad, - 


having taken the degree “ M.A. 
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from beyond the Seas,” he entered 
Oxford University, where his name 
is now to be seen in the registers. 
In 1533 he was Rector of Fryerning, 
Essex, which parish, as we learn in 
the preface to the “ Knights Hospi- 
tallers iri England,” was a branch 
of St. John’s Priory, Clerkenwell. 
The name Fryerning, as Morant 
remarks in his “ History of Essex,” 
denoting Friar’s Meadow, Ing, 
meadow (Saxon). After this he 
was successively Rector of Adel, 
Birstall (Yorkshire), Northamp- 
ton, Therfield (Herts), and finally 
Kislingbury in Northamptonshire. 
In 1539 he was collated to the 
Neasdon Prebend in St. Paul's 
Cathedral, and was one of the four 
Canons Residentiary. In 1554 he 
was made a Canon of Windsor by 
Queen Mary’s royal patent, which 
can be seen at the Record Office to 
this day. He succeeded Nicholas 
Udall, who had resigned. Ermested's 
name occurs more than once in 
Dr. Sparrow Simpson’s “ Registrum 
Statutorum S. Pauli,” as a speaker 
in the meetings of the Cathedral 
Chapter. We learn from Baker's 
History of Northamptonshire and 
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Angli,” in virtue of his several pro- 
motions in the Church; it is to be 
seen also in many a legal manu- 
script still extant, relating to educa- 
tional charities. Moreover, his wil} 
is in good preservation at Doctor's 
Commons. He died at his rectory, 
Kislingbury, the register of his 
burial being now in the venerable 
books of Kislingbury Church. He 
was the founder, in 1549, of a free 
grammar school at Skipton, York- 
shire: he also made provisions for 
a priest to “teach within the town 
of Leeds for ever, for all such as 
should repair thereto, without taking 
any money more or less for teaching 
of the said children or scholars, 
saving of one penny of every 
scholar to enter his name in the 
master’s book, if the scholar have 
a penny; and if not, to enter and 
continue free without paying.” He 
left money for “ poore skollars at 
Oxenforde at their discrecion to 
helpe them to lerninge ;’ £10 
to the convent of Greyfriars at 
Greenwich, and many smaller be- 
quests to friends and faithful ser- 
vants. Besides all this, in his will, 
which is very characteristic, we 


elsewhere, that he was one of the 
twelve Masters in Chancery, which 
explains his being mentioned in the 
above statutes as a “lawier.” Lord 


come upon the following passage: 
“Item, I do give and bequethe to 
iiij Prests and one Clarke, singing 
and serving in the Temple Church 
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Campbell in his! “Lives of the 
Chancellors,” tells us how the 
Masters in Chancery were generally 
“‘ecclesiatics well skilled in the 
law.” 

We think Ermested must have 
been sent to the Temple Church by 


William Weston, the last Prior of 


the Hospitallers in England before 
the suppression of religious houses. 
There was but one Prior after him, 
namely, Sir William ‘Tresham, 
placed at St. John’s, Clerkenwell, by 
Queen Mary, on the occasion of the 
restoration of religious houses 
attempted by her. The name of 
William Ermested occurs several 
times in Le Neve’s “ Fasti Ecclesize 


in London, to singe Placebo dirige 
and Masse of Requiem for my sou'e 
and all xxen soules at the daye of 
my buriall, or as nigh that daye as 
they conveniently canne or maye, 
to everyone of them five, iiij’. iiij4, 
and to the Clarke more ij’. to thyer 
ringers to ringe the bells there. 
And for tapers of wax of iiij£ of 
wax every taper at x“, the pound, 
wax Xxiij®. iiij*., and to iiij poor men 
to houlde the tapers all service- 
time.” 

It is to be regretted that only 
three names have come down to us 
of those appointed by the Hospital- 
lers to the guardianship of the 
Temple Church. Possibly, a still 
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further research than we have 
made at present might bring to 
light more names than we have yet 
discovered between the years 1340 
and 1560. 

Doubtless, there was a great stir 
at the Temple on the decease of the 
last of the Roman Catholic Masters. 
All had been, to a certain degree, 
stationary, or in abeyance as long 
as WilliamErmested lived; but now 
a new state of things was to begin, 
and it seems that this required 
nearly two years to arrange. The 
next date we have is 1560, when 
Richard Alvey succeeded to the 
vacant pulpit. He had taken his 
B.A. at St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, two years after his pre- 
decessor had entered Oxford Univer- 
sity as an “ M.A. from beyond the 
seas.” In 1538 Alvey was admitted 
Rector of Thorington, Essex ; from 
thence he went to the Rectory of 
Grinstead, near Colchester, by the 
king’s presentation (1546); thence 
to Sandon Rectory, Essex, and in 
1552 he was installed Canon of 
Westminster. ‘It is recorded,” as 
we read in Cooper's “ Athens Canta- 
brigiensis,” “ thathe preached a godly 
sermon to a great audience in 
Westminster Abbey, in November, 
1561.” * In 1571 he was collated to 
the Rectory of Bursted Parva, Essex. 
Richard Alvey lived at Frankfort 
during the reign of Mary; for, un- 
like his predecessor, who seemed to 
have been equally favoured by Henry 
VIII., Edward VI., and Mary, 
Alvey was deprived of his prefer- 
ments by the Roman Catholic 
Queen. On the accession of Eliza- 
beth he returned to his native 
country, and all was restored to him; 
moreover he was made by letters 
patent, dated February 13, 1559, 
Master of the Temple. In 1574 
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we find him consulting Archbishop 
Parker concerning a Spaniard who 
was <livinity lecturer at the Temple, 
and who brought forward strange 
doctrines. Richard Alvey died in 
1576. Isaac Walton speaks of him 
as “a man of strict life, of great 
learning, and of so venerable be- 
haviour as to gain sohigh a degree 
of love and reverence from all men 
that he was generally known by the 
name of Father Alvey.” . When Dr. 
Sandys, Archbishop of York, dined 
with the judges, the reader and the 
benchers of the Society of the 
Temple, shortly after Alvey’s death, 
he “met with a general condole- 
ment of the death of Father Alvey, 
with a high commendation of his 
saint-like life, and of his great 
merit, both towards God and man, 
and as they bewailed his death, so they 
wished for alike pattern of virtue 
and learning to succeed him.” In 
this they certainly had the'r des‘re, 
Alvey being succeeded by Richard 
Hooker, the author of “ Ecclesias- 
tical Polity.” 

Hooker, having lost an excellent 
fellowship by a marriage which 
proved most unhappy, was living in 
poverty and discomfort at the small 
Rectory of Beauchamp in Bucking- 
hamshire, when he received a visit 
from two former pupils of his— 
George Cranmer, great-nephew to 
Archbishop Cranmer, and Edwin 
Sandys, son of the Archbishop of 
York, Edwin Sandys, being mourn- 
fully impressed by the pitiable con- 
dition of his former tutor, spoke of 
it to his father, who immediately 
took steps to procure for him the 
mastership of the Temple. During 
Hooker's residence there, he was 
greatly annoyed by the preaching 
of Walter Travers, the afternoon 
lecturer, who was of the Geneva 


f * We suppose Cooper quotes from p. 272 of ‘‘Machyn’s Diary,” where we come upon 
Alvey’s name, thus :—‘‘ The same day of November (5th, 1561), dyd pryche at Westminster 
Abbey, Master Alway, one of the plasse, and mad a godly sermon ther and grett audyense.”’ 
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Church and discipline. “ The fore- 
noon sermon spoke Canterbury,” the 
people said, “and the afternoon, 
Geneva.” The opposition became so 
marked, and seemed to threaten 
such dangerous results, that Arch- 
bishop Whitgift caused Travers to be 
silenced by the High Commission 
Court, upon which Travers presented 
a supplication to the Privy Council, 
which, much to his indignation, re- 
mained unnoticed. Travers, unable 
to reconcile himself to such neglect, 
published his supplication. Hence, 
Hooker was under the necessity of 
writing a reply, and this led to 
his undertaking his famous work, 
“ Ecclesiastical Polity,” of which he 
lay the foundations while at the 
Temple. But finding London no 
fit place for study in those days, he 
wrote the following letter to the 
Archbishop :— 

“My Lorpv,— When I lost the 
freedom of my cell, which was my 
college, yet I found some degree of 
it in my quiet country parsonage. 
But I am weary of the noise aud 
opposition of this place ; and, in- 
deed, God and nature did not intend 
me for contentions, but for study 
and quietness. And, my krd, my 
particular contests here with Mr. 
Travers have proved the more un- 
pleasant to me, because I° believe 
him to be a good man; and that 
belief hath occasioned me to ex- 
amine mine own conscience con- 
cerning his opinions. And to satisfy 
myself in that, I have consulted the 
Holy Spirit and other laws, both 
human and divine, whether the 
conscience of him and others of his 
judgment, ought to be so far com- 
plied with by us as to alter our frame 
of Church government, our manner 
of God’s worship, our praising and 
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praying to Him, and our established 
ceremonies as often as their tender 
consciences shall require us, And 
in this examination, I have not only 
satisfied myself, but have begun a 
treatise in which I intend the satis- 
faction of others by a demonstration 
of the reasonableness of our laws 
of ecclesiastical polity. But, my 
lord, I shall never be able to finish 
what I have begun unle.s I be re- 
moved into some quiet parsonage, 
where I may see God's blessings 
spring out of my mother earth, aud 
eat my own bread in peace and 
privacy; a place where I may with- 
out disturbance meditate my ap- 
proaching mortality, and that great 
account which all flesh must give 
at the last day to the God of all 
spirits,” 

The Archbishop, considering this 
appeal, presented Hooker, in 1591, 
to the Rectory of Boscomb in Wilt- 
shire, and there he wrote the greater 
part of his book.* Hooker died at 
the age of forty-seven from a linger- 
ing illness following upon a cold. 
He studied to the last, striving to 
finish his ‘ Ecclesiastical Polity.” 
To a friend who visited him daily he 
said, he did not “ beg a long life of 
God for any other reason but to live 
and finish the three remaining books, 
and then ‘ Lord, let thy servant de- 
part in peace.’” A day or two before 
his death, it was told him his house 
had been robbed. ‘ Are my books 
safe?” he asked. On being told that 
they were untouched, he added, 
“ Then it matters not; forno other 
loss can trouble me now.” 

Of Dr. Bayley we find no mention, 
and we meet with little better luck 
as to Thomas Masters. There is 
extant a sermon of his, of which 
the title-page is as follows: “A Ser- 


* ‘As Hooker,” says Fuller, in his ‘‘ Church History,” ‘‘ bare a reverend esteem of his 


adversary, so did Travers feel in the same just way toward Hooker, 


On being questioned 


touching a certain accusation brought forward against the author of ‘ Ecclesiastical Polity,” 
Travers replied, ‘ In truth, I take Mr. Hooker to be a holy man,’” 
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men, preached by Mr. Masters 
(Master of the Temple) in the Tem- 
ple Church, at the Funerall of 
Henry Croke, Esq., one of the 
Society of the Inner Temple, Feb. 
8, 1608. Printed in 1657.” 

Of Dr. Paul Micklethwaite we 
read in Addison’s “ Knights Tem- 
plars,” as one who “ quite misunder- 
stood his position in the Temple.”’ 
“Tt was well for him,” Addison 
writes, “that the masters of the 
benches no longer exercised the 
despotic power of the ancient master 
and chapter, or he would certainly 
have been condemned to the peni- 
tential cell in the church, and would 
not have been the first custos placed 
in that unenviable retreat.” Dr. 
Micklethwaite, in the reign of James 
I., put forward claims and preten- 
sions which led to a serious dis- 
agreement between him and the two 
Societies of the Temple, the mem- 
bers of which “ willed him to for- 
bear the hall till he was sent for.” 
Later (1633) he complained of his 
humiliating position to Charles I. 
Amongst other grievances—“no con- 
sideration in the Inner House was 
given him for his supernumerarie 
sermons in the forenoon, nor for his 
sermons in the afternoon,” —and 
‘the officers of the Inner Temple,” 
he added, “ are commanded to dis- 
respect the Master of the Temple 
when he comes to the hall.” For 
further details of this stormy episode 
—how it was stated in reply to his 
complaint that it was not in the 
power of the Crown to alter his 
position; how “ the Doctcr locked 
up the church and took away the 
keys; the Society ordering thereupon 
fresh keys to be made; and, finally, 
how his condition was in no way 
amended ; for all this, at full length, 
we refer our readers to Addison’s 
“‘ Knights Templars.”’ Fuller, in his 
«Church History,” gives usa glimpse 
of Dr. Micklethwaite’s preaching, 
the stern recommendations of which 
might have been very unwelcome 
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to his audience. “ A worthy doctor,” 
Fuller writes, “‘ who in his sermons 
at the Temple, no less piously than 
learnedly handled the point of the 
Lord’s day, worthily pressed that 
gentlefolk were obliged to a stricter 
observation of the Lord’s day than 
labouring people. . Such as 
are not annihilated with labour 
have no title to be recreated with 
liberty. Let servants, whose hands 
are ever working whilst their eyes 
are waking, &c. . . let such have 
some recreation on the Lord’s day 
indulged unto them ; whilst persons 
of quality, who may be said to keep 
sabbath all the week long, I mean, 
who rest from hand labour, are con- 
cerned in conscience to observe the 
Lord’s day with the greater absti- 
nence from recreation.” Fuller gives 
this as the substance of Dr. Mickle- 
thwaite’s preaching on this question, 
fiercely disputed in those days. 
John Tombes, the next Master 
of whom we find any mention, is 
spoken of as “one of the most 
learned Baptist divines of the seven- 
teenth century.” Anthony 4 Wood 
calls him the “ Coryphaus of the 
Anabaptists.” When remarkably 
young for the office, he was in 1624 
chosen lecturer at Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford, and among his pupils 
were some who attained afterwards 
considerable distinction—John Wil- 
kins, Bishop of Chester, for example. 
John Tombes preached succéssively 
at Worcester, Leominster, Bristol, 
and Fenchurch Street, London. 
When in London he first commu- 
nicated his scruples on infant bap- 
tism, speaking confidentially to some 
of the Westminster divines. Shortly 
after this, revealing his opinions 
to his congregation at Fenchurch 
Street, he forfeited their affections 
inasmuch that, not only did they 
refuse to listen to his sermons, but 
neither would they any longer allow 
him his stipend. From this dilemma 
he was delivered by an invitation to 
preach at the Temple Church for 
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four years, under one condition— 
would he promise to make no al!u- 
sion in the Temple pulpit to the 
controversy on baptism? To this, 
with certain modifications, he con- 
sented ; but, at the end of four years, 
he was dismissed because he pub- 
lished a pamphlet on the forbidden 
subject. After various turns of for- 
tune, he died, aged seventy-three, 
at Salisbury. We read that men 
of all opinions venerated the great 
learning and admirable character of 
this Baptist, renowned in his day. 
Baxter, who differed from him in 
opinion, styled him the “chief of 
the Anabaptists.” Bishop Burnet 
spoke of him as ‘a learned and fa- 
mous man at Salisbury.’ When the 
spirit of persecution revived, having 
married a rich widow, ‘Tombes 
left London and relinquished his 
clerical office, remaining in the 

Church of England as a lay com- 

municant, but refusing to accept 

any benefices, although many, it is 
said, were offered to him. Bishop 

Burnet spoke of him as “a zealous 

Conformist in all points but one— 

Infant Baptism.” 

Addison, in his “ Knights Tem- 
plars,” says: ‘In the time of the 
Commonwealth, after Dr. Mickel- 
thwaite’s death, Oliver Cromwell 
sent to inquire into the duties and 
emoluments of the post of Master 
of the Temple.” In Peck’s * Desi- 
derata Curiosa” (pp. 504-505), we 
find the letter of inquiry as fol- 
lows:— 

“From W. Boteler to Harry Sco- 
bell, Esq., requiring an answer 
(in the Protector’s name) to 
several particulars touching the 
Mastership of the Temple, which 
place his Highness is minded to 
bestowon Mr. Risburie, of Oundle. 
Dated August 14, 1648. 


‘“‘Sirn,—From his Highness, I was 
commanded to speake with you for 
resolution and satisfaction in these 
following particulars : 
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“T. Whether the Master of the 
Temple be to putt in by him by 
way of presentation, or how ? 

“II. Whether he be bound to 
attend and preach among them in 
terme-times and out of terme ? 

“TIT. Or if out of terme, an 
assistant must be provided; then, 
whether at the charge of the Master, 
or otherwise ? 

“1V. Whether publique prayer 
in the chapell be always perform- 
able by the Master himselfe in terme 
times? And whether in time of 
vacation it be constantly expected 
from himselfe or his assistant ? 

“V. What the certain revenue of 
the Master is, and how it arise? 

“2. Sir, the gentleman his High- 
ness intends to make Master is a Mr. 
Risburie, of Oundle, a most worthy 
and learned man, pastor of the 
church there, whereof I myselfe am 
an unworthy member. 

“3. The church will be willing 
(for publique good) to spare him in 
terme-time, but will not part with 
him altogether. And in some of 
the particulars aforementioned Mr. 
Risburie is very desirous to be 
satisfyed—his Highness chiefly in 
the first. Hearing you were to go 
abroad (leaste I should not meet 
with you to-day), I begg of you to 
leave a briefe answer to the said 
particulars, and I shall call on your 
servant for it.—Sir, your truly affee- 
tionate and humble servant, 

““W. Borever.” 


From the date of the above letter 
it would seem to have been written 
long after Dr. Paul Mickelthwaite 
had ceased to be Master of the 
Temple, and concerned probably 
the election of a successor to 
Richard Johnson. Instead of the 
‘‘most worthy and learned” Mr. 
Risburie, of Oundle, the choice fell 
ultimately upon Dr. Ralph Brown- 
rigg, afterwards Bishop of Exeter. 

Ralph Brownrigg, born 1592, was 
the son of a merchant at Ipswich. 
46 
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To quote from Dr. Gauden's “ Me- 
morials” of his predecessor, ap- 
pended to the funeral sremon 
preached at the Temple Church, 
“his parents were of merchantly 
condition, of worthy reputation, 
and of very Christian conversation.” 
He was, in succession, Rector of 
Barley, Herts, Prebend of Ely 
Cathedral, Prebend of Litchfield, 
Archdeacon of Coventry, Master of 
Catherine Hall, Cambridge, Vice- 
Chancellor of the University, Pre- 
bend of Durham, and, in 1641, 
Bishop of Exeter. In Dr. Gauden’s 
* Memorials ” it is mentioned how 
Bishop Brownrigg had at one time 
many friends among the Presby- 
terians. ‘As to the esteem he had 
on all hands,” he writes, “1 my- 
self have oft heard (as others so) 
Mr. John Pim (who was of some 
kindred to this bishop) not only 
highly commend him, but even 
glory and boast of him.” He goes 
on to tell of the “‘damps and dis- 
tances” he met with among his 
Presbyterian friends when they saw 
him a bishop, which dignity he did 
not long retain; for the troubles 
that came upon England at that 
time not only deprived him of his 
bishopric, but would have reduced 
him to absolute want, had it not 
been for the hospitality of a friend. 
After many sorrows, the sun of 
prosperity once more shone forth 
upon him. The ex-bishop was in- 
vited to the Mastership of the 
Temple ; this offer he accepted, and, 
from the following eulogy addressed 
to the Temple congregation on the 
occasion of his funeral sermon, 
preached by Dr. Gauden, it appears 
that he was welcomed to his new 
office with marked cordiality and 
respect: ‘‘ Hence then is the crown 
of your honour more ponderous and 
illustrious, that you so far owned 
and expressed your esteem of this 
learned and religious bishop, who as 
much deserved and enjoyed the ap- 
plause of all good menas he patiently 
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endured the envy and injuries of 
others. Him you kindly invited; 
him you civilly received; him you 
highly honoured ; him you greatly 
endeared to you, notwithstanding 
the long and many diminutions, 
yea, disgraces, he had suffered as a 
bishop.” 

Bishop Brownrigg died on Dec. 7, 
1659, and was, according to his ex- 
pressed wish, buried in the Temple 
Church, where there is an epitaph 
to his memory, a copy of which is 
given in Willis’s * Survey of Cathe- 
drals,” under the mention of Brown- 
rigg as Prebend of Ely, in 1641. “ It 
was one Of his last desires,” said Dr. 
Gauden, “that, as this mantle of 
Elijah’s soul was likely to fall 
among you, so it might be deposited 
in the ‘'emple or Sanctuary.” He 
was too diffident, we are told, to 
publish any of his sermons, although 
they were always prepared with 
great labour and care. Some time 
after his death a folio volume was 
printed, containing forty of these, 
which are better in style than those 
of many of his contemporaries. 
The compiler (W. Martin) informs 
us in the preface that the bishop 
said he was “not wont to shoot 
over the heads of his hearers, nor 
yet to hit them full in the eyes ; but 
his main desire and endeavour was 
to reach their hearts.” 

John Gauden, who had; before 
succeeding to the Temple pulpit, 
been Vicar of Chippenham, Cam- 
bridge, Rector of a small village 
in Berkshire, and Chaplain to 
Robert, Earl of Warwick, had at 
one time sided with the Parliament 
against the King, thereby obtaining 
many favours, till finally he was 
presented to the rich Deanery of 
Bocking, Essex. 

In the British Museum Library 
there is a small book, or rather 
pamphlet, of the date 1662, the 
title-page of which runs as follows : 
“The Strange and Wonderful 
Visions and Predictions of William 
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Juniper, of Gosfield, in Essex, re- 
lating to the troubles of England ; 
as they were delivered to Dr. John 
Gauden, then at Bocking, and now 
Lord Bishop of Exon.” 

This quaint production, of very 
suspicious authenticity, against the 
professed authorship of which there 
is, however, no direct proof, is well 
worthy of notice, genuine or not, 
as a curiosity linked with Bishop 
Gauden’s name; moreover as 
characteristic of the superstitious 
and disturbed times in which he 
lived. 

Bishop Gauden is chiefly re- 
membered, we think, in connection 
with the once famous controversy 
of the “ Icon Basiliké.” 

One of the first tasks that de- 
volved upon Milton, afterhehad been 
appointed Cromwell’s Latin Secre- 
tary, was that of counteracting the 
disturbing consequences of the very 
popular publication, “ Icon Basiliké, 
or Portraiture of his Sacred Majesty 
in his Solitude and Suffering.” 
Milton, being aroused, produced 
one of his most powerful prose 
compositions, to which he gave 
the name, “ Iconoclastes, or Image- 
Breaker.” He thought proper to 
treat the “Icon Basiliké,” to a cer- 
tain degree, as a royal composition— 
that is, he did not assert, but merely 
hinted at, his doubts as to the author- 
ship, and he accordingly directed 
his reply immediately against the 
late king. “As to the author 
of these soliloquies,” he writes, 
‘“‘whether it were undoubtedly the 
late king, as is vulgarly supposed, 
or any secret coadjutor, and some 
stick not to name him.” And, 
again, he speaks with severe satire 
of “the king’s household rheto- 
rician,” alluding to Dr. Gauden. It 
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was, however, almost universally 
received as the genuine composition 
of Charles I., and hence passed 
through as many as fifty editions in 
one year. Those who wish to look 
further into this matter, can refer to 
the narrative of Bishop Gauden’s 
widow, and the testimony of Dr. 
Walker, an Essex clergyman, both 
of which are given in a book en- 
titled “‘ Amyntor; or, a Defence of 
Milton’s Life,” printed in 1699; in 
addition to which Nicholls’s “ Lite- 
rary Anecdotes and Literary Illus- 
trations ;” also vol. xxxvi., pp. 17-20 
of the Ldinburgh Review, may be 
consulted. Gauden himself did 
not scruple to lay claim to an im- 
portant share in the composition ; 
for we find Clarendon suggestively 
replying to an application from him 
on the subject, Gauden having, it 
seems, mentioned the secret to the 
powerful statesman, urging it as a 
claim he had on the favour and 
protection of Charles II. Ina 
letter, dated March 18, 1661, Claren- 
don says: “The particular you 
mention has indeed been imparted 
to me as a secret. Iam sorry IL 
ever knew it; and when. it ceases 
to be a secret it will please none 
but Mr. Milton.’’* 

Gauden, who was at the Restora- 
tion made Bishop of Exeter, and 
afterwards of Worcester, obeyed 
the ruling powers of the changeful 
times, to a certain degree, but not 
in all cases carefully enough for his 
own interest. He accepted from 
the Parliament “the rich Deanery 
of Bocking,” but either from loyalty 
to what he still regarded as the 
supreme authority, or from policy 
merely, contrived to procure a colla- 
tion to it fromArchbishopLaud, then 
imprisoned at the Tower. He was 


* This controversy continued even to the days of Hume and Laing; the former being of 


opinion that the ‘‘ Icon Basiliké”’ was truly the composition of Charles I. 


That Hume and 


others were mistaken, has long since been proved, especially by letters from Gauden himself 
to the Earl of Bristol, preserve:' in the Archiepiscopal Library at Lambeth. 
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placed on the sub-committee of the 
Westminster Assembly of Divines, 
but gave utterance to so many 
scruples that his name was struck 
off the list. He took the Covenant, 
but with a protest: he forbore to 
use the Liturgy, but retained it 
longer than any of his neighbours ; 
finally, he ceased to espouse the 
cause of the Parliament when, to his 
thinking, they forsook some of 
their avowed principles of Reforma- 
tion. Dr. Gauden wrote a tract 
entitled *‘ The Religious and Loyal 
Protestation of John Gauden, Dr. 
in Divinity, against the present 
Declared Purposes and Proceedings 
of the Army and others, about the 
trying and destroying our Sovereign 
Lord the King. Sent to a Colonel 
to be presented to the Lord Fairfax 
and his Councell of Warre, this fift 
of January 1648.” In the preface 
he writes, ‘‘ Methinks I hear His 
Majesty in his agony, solitude, and 
expectations of an enforced death, 
calling to me, and all his other 
subjects—‘ You, that never believed 
my life was sought after in the 
bottome of this warre, but my safety 
and honour, you that never fought 
for me, yet professed to abhorre the 
fighting destinately against me, or 
destroying me: cannot you, dare 
not you now speake one word to 
save my life?” He concludes the 
preface by speaking of the royal 
captive as one “ for vhomI have 
alwaies been taught, and now, most 
of all think it my duty to cry aloud 
‘Gop Save tHE Kina!’” Then 
follows a persuasive and sorrowful 
address in favour of saving the 
king’s life. Of Gauden’s “ Life of 
Hooker,” Isaac Walton writes: “1 
am putupon a necessity to say that 
in it there be many material mistakes 
and more omissions.” Gauden 
wrote sermons and pamphlets, 
among which we may particularly 
mention the “‘ Funeral Discourse and 
the Memorials of Bishop Brown- 
rigg,” from which we have largely 
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quoted above. He died at Wor- 
cester, late in the year 1662. 

Dr. Ball we find thus mentioned 
in Willis’s “ Survey of Cathedrals,” 
vol. iii. p. 148, in the list of Preben- 
daries of Lincoln Cathedral: “ The 
Biggleswade Prebend, Richard Ball, 
B.D., became installed Sept. 12, 
1660. He died 1684, being Master 
of the Temple, London, and was 
buried there with this inscription 
on his gravestone in the Temple 
Church Vestry: ‘“ Hic jacet Rich- 
ardus Ball, S.'T.P. Carola II. Capell 
Domis utriusque Templi Magister 
& Servus. Obiit die sexto Aprilis 
A.D 1684, Aetatis 86.” In Nicholls's 
“ Literary Anecdotes,” vol. vi., p. 
673, we read (in 1762) that the 
late Dean Ball had assisted in 
preparing for publication the “ Ge- 
neral Repertory of Endowments of 
Vicarages of the Diocese of Canter- 
bury.” Dr. William Sherlock, Dean 
of St. Paul’s, and his son, Dr. 
Thomas Sherlock, Bishop of Lon- 
don, being well known, require no 
notice here. We will, therefore, pass 
on to the more modern company of 
Masters, concerning whom we will 
throw together a few miscellaneous 
notes. 

Dr. Gregory Sharpe is noticed in 
more than one of our biographical 
dictionaries. His name often occurs, 
moreover, in the Annual Register, 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, Nicholls’s 
“Literary Illustrations,” and else- 
where. He was Professor of Greek 
at Oxford, President of the Society 
of Antiquaries, London, and very 
learned in Oriental languages. He 
was chosen to succeed Dr. Nicholls 
in the Mastership of the Temple 
“on account of his great learning ” 
—an excellence we find character- 
izing all those who have occupied the 
pulpit of that church, “ famous in its 
records, august in its impressions.” 
In Nicholls’s “Literary Illustra- 
tions” we come upon aletter froma 
literary member of the Society of 
Friends to a clergyman of the 
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Church of England, in which men- 
tion is made of a small work by Dr. 
Gregory Sharpe—“ a little treatise 
to facilitate the knowledge of the 
Greek tongue.” In the same book 
we find Dr. Gregory Sharpe, who 
was one of the royal chaplains, 
writing to invite Dr. Ducarel “ to 
dine with him at the chaplain's 
table at St. James's,” and asking 
him also for any copies he may have 
of Chancellor Hyde's letters, or any 
materials that may assist him in the 
“drawing up of his life and writ- 
ings.” 

Dr. Thomas Thurlow was in suc- 
cession Master of the Temple, Dean 
of Rochester, Bishop of London, 
Dean of St. Paul's, and Bishop of 
Durham. In vol. lxi., part 1, of the 
Gentleman's Magazine, we have an 
obituary notice of Bishop Thurlow, 
where the writer feelingly notes as 
one of the well-remembered cha- 
racteristics of the late bishop, that 
“he sought out, unsolicited, indigent 
merit.” In vol. lxxx., part 2, we are 
informed how this bishop showed 
a liberal way of viewing things in 
his conduct towards one Percival 
Stockdale, who, wishing to take holy 
orders and go to Jamaica, found 
difficulty in getting himself ordained; 
owing to some eccentric passages in 
his past career, and the expression 
of one or two unusual opinions, Dr. 
Louth, Bishop of London, had re- 
fused to ordain him. “ Dr. Thurlow, 
Bishop of London, and afterwards 
of Durham,” we read, “ actuated by 
a more liberal spirit, admitted him 
to priests’ orders, in the Temple 
Chureh, on Trinity Sunday, 1781.” 
Bishop Thurlow had his enthu- 
siasms for antiquity, it would seem, 
for we are informed of his refusing 
to allow an old church to be pulled 
down, although all arrangements 
had been made, and the sum sub- 
scribed for the building of a new 
one in that parish. This is told in 
vol. lix. of the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine, and, if we are not mistaken, is 
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mentioned also either in the “ An- 
nual Obituary of Eminent Persons,” 
or in Nicholls’s “ Literary Anec- 
dotes.” 

In the Annual Register we come 
upon the appointment of Dr. Wil- 
liam Pearce to the Mastership 
of the Temple, thus :—‘ Promo- 
tions. March, 1787, Rev. W. Pearce, 
B D., to be Master of the Temple.” 
Shortly afterwards an additional 
honour is recorded: ‘“ The Rev. Dr. 
Pearce, Master of the ‘Temple, to be 
Master of Jesus College, Cambridge, 
vice Dr. Beadon, resigned.” In a 
letter from Dr. Samuel Denne, 
F.R.A.S., to Richard Gough, dated 
Nov. 4, 1797, given by Nicholls, 
Dr. William Pearce is mentioned as 
“likely to obtain the Deanery of 
Ely.” Dr. Thomas Rennell was the 
son of Dr. Rennell, Rector of Bar- 
nack, Suffolk. In the Gentleman's 
Magazine, vol. viii., there is a picture 
of Barnack Church, and in a sub- 
sequent volume it is stated by one 
who had been to “ pay a visit to the 
father of the Master of the Temple ” 
that at Barnack rectory he found 
the ‘“‘ completest private library ” he 
‘‘had ever seen in his life.” ‘Thus 
the future occupant of the Temple 
pulpit had in his early days enjoyed 
more than the average facilities for 
extensive reading. ‘To avoid con- 
fusion, we may remark that there 
were, at the same time, three of the 

Rennell family in the Church; the 
son of Dr. Thomas Kennell, being 
Vicar of Kensington; the Venera- 
ble Master of the Temple, who was 
eventually Dean of Winchester, 
living to preach the funeral sermon 
of his son. The death of the Rector 
of Barnack is recorded in vol. lxviii. 
of the Gentleman's Magazine. Dr. 
‘homas Rennell, of the Temple, to 
whose “ Discourses on various sub- 
jects,” prominent among which are 
those attacking the system of educa- 
tion at public schools—some pages 
are devoted in the same volume, as 
also in vols. i. and xvi. of the 
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Edinburgh Review--seems to have 
been a very popular preacher. In 
vol. xlv. of the Annual Register, in 
an account of the general fast of 
Noy. 19, 1803, we read how divers 
city companies and associations 
were present at churches in London 
on that day, and how the law asso- 
ciations, headed by their colonel, 
the Hon. Thomas Erskine, attended 
divine service in the Temple Church, 
where a “ most impressive discourse 
was given by Dr. Rennell, whom an 
admirable eloquence and dignified 
manner have long rendered an ob- 
ject of general respect.” ‘The church 
on that occasion was “so crowded 
that many were forced to go away.” 
In Nicholls’s “Literary TIllustra- 
tions” (vol. vi. p. 675), we are told 
how a Greenwich congregation had 
objected to the length of a sermon 
delivered by a preacher whose name 
is unrecorded. ‘* But what,” asks the 
writer, one it seems who was wont to 
preside at public dinners—* would 
these murmurers have said had they 
been at St. Paul’s Cathedral on the 
last Anniversary Meeting of the 
Sons of the Clergy, when the famous 
preacher, Dr. Rennell, kept me 
standing for sixty-seven minutes, 
more or less, and in consequence 
over-roasted all the beef and lamb 
that was preparing for the feast in 
the kitchen of the Merchant Tay- 
lors’ ?” 

Christopher Benson, whvw officia- 
ted for some years as a curate in 
Cumberland, his native county, was 
appointed to the Hulsean professor- 
ship. His talents had attracted the 
notice of Lord Eldon, who recom- 
mended him to the attention of Dr. 
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Horley, then Bishop of London; 
Dr. Horley removed him from a 
small parish in Cambridgeshire to 
the important living of St. Giles’s-in- 
the-Fields. It was afew years after 
this that he became Master of the 
Temple, and subsequently Canon 
of Worcester. He published two 
volumes of Hulsean lectures. Ina 
biographical sketch of him, given in 
a work entitled “ Eminent Persons 
of the Georgian Era,” it is stated 
that, soon after his appointment to 
the Mastership of the Temple, he 
married a relative of Mitford, the 
historian of Greece, and, as we 
learn from vol. xcvi. of the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, great-niece to Lord 
tedesdale. In the sermon preached 
by Christopher Benson, at the re- 
opening of the Temple Church after 
repairs, he speaks eloquently of the 
generosity of the two Societies in 
providing ample funds “ for the pur- 
pose of making this house of our 
Lord ‘ exceeding magnifical and of 
fame and of glory.’” ‘ Benson was 
a great preacher and lives in the 
memory of many.” 

Of Dr. Thomas Robinson, Canon 
of Rochester, we read as the “ chosen 
companion and eloquent biographer 
of the beloved Bishop Heber; the 
recipient of his last thoughts and 
sharer of his last counsels.” Heber 
spent his last hour with Thomas 
Kobinson, his chaplain, who was 
very ill, “on the fatal morning of 
April 8, 1826.” All this and much 
more, we find in a sermon entitled, 
“Words of Hope from the Pulpit of 
the Temple ;” preached in memory 
of Canon Robinson by the present. 
Master of the Temple. 

M. G. M. 
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SKETCHES. 


By tHe Lonpon Hermit. 


A MONUMENT 


TO BYRON. 


“Whose genius brighten’d into quencbless blaze, 
And bade the world one glorious altar raise.” 


MontTcomMEry. 


“ He touch’d his harp, and nations heard, entranced ; 
As some vast river of unfailing source, 
Rapid, exhaustless, deep his numbers flowed.” 


Pook. 


“ Have I not had to wrestle with my lot?” 
a * * # 


** But I have lived, and have not lived in vain: 
For there is that within me which shall tire 
Torture and Time, and breathe when I expire.” 


A Monument to Byron! Could 
marble, or bronze, or enduring brass 
be consecrated to a more worthy 
object ? Is not this token of ad- 
miration due to one of the most 
brilliant intellectual lumiuaries of 
modern times? We English are 
not, it must be owned, particularly 
prompt in the bestowal of com- 
memorative honours; nor do we 
always award them in accordance 
with the intrinsic merit of the 
recipients. It is only of late years 
that we have become fully impressed 
with the propriety of giving a statue 
to Cromwell, to Bunyan, even to 
Shakspeare. Byron will be more 
fortunate than some immortals if 
he begins to live in effigy within a 
century after he has ceased to 
breathe in the flesh. His exclusion 
from Westminster Abbey is to be 
deplored, and yet it is not inap- 
propriate. There was something 
so self-contained and isolated in 
Byron’s genius, that it is fit he 
should be alone in death as in life, 
and remain separate from even the 
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mighty dead of whom he was one of 
the mightiest. 

In thus honouring Byron, we do 
more than merely show our admira- 
tion of a man of genius who wrote 
stirring and beautiful verses. He 
was not only a poet, but a force, a 
power, a living influence, we may 
say, even now, a vital presence, an 
element in the world’s intellectual 
life which, having once possessed, 
it could not dispense with. 

The Byronic spell! what is equal 
to its fascination in youth P—to our 
rapture and total abandonment of 
soul when we first become acquain- 
ted with the splendid scenes, the 
striking deeds, the wild and wonder- 
ful characters, the ancient and mo- 
dern glories of Classic and Oriental 
climes, as shown through its en- 
chanting medium? How potent is 
the influence upon us of the typical 
Byron hero, that lofty impersona- 
tion of brilliant lawlessness and 
generous misanthropy! We at once 
enter a world of enchantment, whose 
beauties can never fade from our 
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memories, but often cause us in 
after-life to return to them with 
renewed pleasure. 

And the monarch of this fairy 
realm—the magician whose spoken 
charms open its golden gates, is one 
with whom we seem to be brought 
into personal contact. Milton and 
Shakspeare are so far off that we 
can only think of them as great 
names associated with immortal 
works ; but Byron lived in our own 
times, within the memory of many 
now surviving, and his deeds, and 
thoughts, and words, and looks have 
been chronicled and described with 
a frequency and completeness pro- 
bably unparalleled, except in the 
case of Napoleon Buonaparte the 


First. And was not Byron acknow- 
ledged— 


“The grand Napoleon of the realms 
of rhyme ?” 


If “ Peace hath its victories, no less 
than War,” his carcer was surely a 
series of brilliant triumphs. He con- 
quered the minds of millions in his 
own land, and thence extended his 
dominion over Europe, and wherever 
life and thought are European. He 
has made himself one of the trio of 
England’s supreme master poets— 
Shakspeare—Milton—Byron; that 
is their order both in time and in 
genius, though in some respects 
they were peers, and in others each 
stood alone and unapproachable. 
Some one has spoken of “ the height 
ef Milton, the depth of Byron, and 
the height, depth, and breadth of 
Shakspeare.” There could not bea 
more happy comparison ; for Milton 
was ever looking upwards, Byron 
inwards, and Shakspeare around 
and on every side. The earlier poets 
ranged over the whole heavens and 
the whole earth. But Byron was 
supreme master of the more con- 
fined, but more intensified region 
of introspection. 

We should remember, too, that it 
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was in an age of eminence that 
Byron reached pre-eminence. It 
was when the poetical firmament 
was at its brightest—full of stars, 
each fit to light up the age, that 
he shone out the brightest planet of 
all. Shelley, his friend and nearest 
parallel in genius, was a philan- 
thropist and a great poet, but both 
his poetry and his philanthropy 
were too ideal for common use. He 
never descended from the region of 
beautiful sunclouds where, like his 
own sky-lark, he sang so sweetly. 
His muse was not of this world. 
That of Byron, even in its most 
soaring flights, never lost sight of 
Earth and Man. For, after all, a 
poet is to be measured not by his 
genius only, but by his influence, 
his power of making his genius 
widely felt. Byron possessed this 
power in a supreme degree ; more- 
over, despite his isolation and ex- 
pressed scorn, he had that intense 
sympathy with his age which fitted 
him, above all others, to be its in- 
terpreter. Hence his popularity 
and immense influence over readers 
of every class. 

What means did Byron employ to 
work all thismagic ? Certainly he 
owed little to the ordinary apparatus 
of the word-conjuror. A coutem- 
porary bard has recently discovered 
that Byron’s ear for the minuter 
harmonies was defective; that he 
was careless of those niceties of 
versification so much valued by later 
lyrists. And even if it were so—if 
we, his admirers, admit it, what 
then? Great thoughts and mighty 
movements of the spirit cannot be 
stayed on their flight to pick up 
glittering baubles. In the lightning 
and thunder, and wild breakings of 
the tempest-cloud, we seek not for 
minute delicacies and gradations of 
sound and colour. The soaring 
eagle sweeps on with wide, majestic 
stroke of wing, full of power and 
impressiveness, though the wheeling 
and skimming of the swallow may 
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be prettier to look at. The school 
of poets who find fault with Byron 
in such respects, sin to excess in 
the opposite direction, Their music 
is too over-subtilised for us to 
distinguish the melody or the 
meaning. They affect an excessive 
elaboration which leads to obscurity, 
and obscurity that often deepens 
into fog. Their art degenerates 
into artificiality. and their finical 
“word-painting” into trick and 
tinsel—into an obtrusive foppery of 
dressing up ideas. 

Byron scorned all these puerili- 
ties. He excelled in the grand, the 
comprehensive, the massive. He 
drew in bold and vigorous out- 
lines, and filled in with rich, broad 
masses of colour, arranged into 
Rembrandt light-and-shade effects. 
Hurried on by the whirlwind of 
inspiration, he could not stop to 
earefully cull and choose his words, 
andaccurately balance the melodious 
cadence ofeach sentence. Ifthe wings 
of his muse, on its high and rapid 
flight, chanced to catch some subtle 
play of light or beautiful rainbow 
tint, so much the better, but he did 
not seek these for their own sakes. 

Not that the genius of Byron 
had no softer mood, no minor key 
for tender and delicate harmonies. 
Could the pathos and power to melt 
evinced in the ‘“ Hebrew Melodies,” 
the “Domestic Pieces,’ and the 
lyrics in the “ Hours of Idleness ” 
be surpassed by our present singers ? 
Could poetry be more beautifully 
plaintive and touching, and at the 
same time more sweetly cadenced 
and attuned, than the closing stanzas 
of the “ Bride of Abydos?” 

Byron affected no distinguishing 
idiom or marked speciality of phrase. 
It is remarkable, considering his 
enormous influence, and the revo- 
lution he created in the poetical 
world, how little he introduced that 
was new inthe mere form of poetry. 
Shakspeare had almost to create 
the language in which he wrote— 
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to make the bricks whereof he con- 
structed his glorious edifices ; Mil- 
ton’s diction is thoroughly his own ; 


-that of Spenser is unmistakable ; 


Pope’s was the model for his age; 
and Tennyson’s peculiarities of style 
are ever the first point aimed at by 
his imitators. 

But Byron was content with the 
metres and forms of expression 
others had used before him. His 
vocabulary is indeed remarkably 
limited, considering what he achieved 
with it, yet his language can never 
be accused of wanting variety. 
Directness, simplicity, foree —a 
power of going at once straight to 
the mark, and fixing it for ever; in 
these lay much of his secret of 
success. What he had to say was 
at once striking and fully compre- 
hensible. However profound the 
thought, however involved with 
others, it was always brought as 
near to the surface as poetical 
language could possibly bring it. 

“ Description is my forte,” said 
Byron, and his was always such as 
to bring the scene bodily before us. 
But however detailed, however com- 
plete and vivid, his pictures were 
always regarded in their connection 
with the thoughts and feelings of 
the writer or of his characters. 
Hence it is that the descriptive and 
reflective portions of Byron’s works 
are his best; the conversational, 
the dramatic element, is ever the 
weakest. His unbending, over- 
whelming personality restricted his 
range of observation and sympathy 
to one side of human nature—con- 
fined his delineations of man to 
one distinctive type of character. 

Did he draw from self? Un- 
doubtedly this charge,so frequently 
brought against him, was in a great 
measure true. His group of sublime 
misanthropes—all obviously on one 
model—were merely idealizations 
of what Byron sometimes felt that 
he was, or was capable of becoming. 
They were embodiments of a certain 
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habit of mind which he had so fre- 
quently indulged that it became a 
second nature. Yet it was quite 
compatible with this, that Byron, 
in his own personal aspect, generally 
seemed a different sort of being alto- 
gether. Those who, on being pre- 
sented to him, expected to find in 
him “a chilling mystery of mien,” 
were disappointed. They beheld, 
instead of a haughty and self-con- 
tained visionary, a gay and sociable 
young nobleman, who was even ac- 
cused of flippancy and want of the 
dignity proper to his station. This 
need not surprise us. As a man 
of judgment as well as of genius, it 
was not likely that Byron would 
habitually air his misanthropy in 
public ; on the contrary, he would 
on such occasions seek relaxation 
from intense and gloomy thought, 
and adapt his demeanour to the 
circumstances around him. It was 
only when alone, when in close 
communion with his own soul, and 
removed to the regions of the 
abstract, that Byron became a 
“Childe Harold,” or a “ Lara.” 
With all his concentration and 
addiction to one groove of thought, 
Byron displayed great versatility. 
Although, as a poet, he could never 
get out of himself, he found a wide 
compass and variety within that 
limit. From the sublimities of 
“Cain” and “Harold” to the 
broad farce and satire of “ Juan,” 
and the carnivalesque guiety of 
“ Beppo,” how great the distance ! 
Sombre and lofty ideality was in this 
poetcombined with a rich fund of hu- 
mour of a pronounced worldly type. 
Although, in many of his minor 
oems, Byron shows a suscepti- 
ility to the social affections, he can- 
not be called a domestic poet. His 
genius was too large for indulgence 
in the mild amenities and pretti- 
nesses habitual to those poets of 
the parlour whose utterances are 
sometimes even more suitable for 
the nursery. He was in life and 
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works the prince of “ Bohemians,”’ 
the apostle of free-thinkers and free- 
doers, the sworn enemy of all the 


* narrow conventionalisms of society. 


But the lawless creatures of his 
fancy were largely redeemed by 
noble and heroic qualities often 
found wanting in lives and characters 
circumscribed by the limits of the 
“respectable;” while for their 
crimes they suffered remorse even 
more painful than any legal punish- 
ments. 

But the errors of the man him- 
self? These we attempt not to dis- 
guise. It is unhappily true that he 
led a dissolute life, but not more 
so, we are assured, than the vast 
majority of the younger members 
of our or any other nobility in his 
day, or at any time beforé or since. 
The only difference was that Byron 
continued in this wild course longer 
than usual, No man ever started 
in life under circumstances more 
perilous. From earliest youth de- 
prived of all efficient discipline, 
control, or example ; exposed, when 
entering manhood, to all the tempta- 
tions attending rank, fame, and 
wealth, Byron would have been 
more than mortal had he failed to 
succumb. If, at that dangerous 
crisis of his career, he had discovered 
some devoted Guiccioli, capable of 
the task of reclaiming him from 
youthful errors, he might have 
settled down into that estimable 
character—a reformed rake. How 
many now venerable and highly 
respected noblemen and gentlemen 
have, in their giddy youth, thus 
passed through the purifying cru 
cible ? 

Instead of this, Byron, under the 
stingof early disappointment, formed 
one of those ill-assorted unions which 
seem to have fallen to the lot of so 
many men of genius. The result 
was a complete shipwreck of his 
domestic happiness, which left him 
stranded on the barren shore of 
alienation. He became a wanderer 
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on the face of the earth, admitting 
his own faults, but with a full belief 
in his wrongs. In this position he 


returned blow for blow, abuse for’ 


abuse. He revenged himself upon 
society by not only breaking the 
tables of the law, but flinging the 
pieces back into its face. A few 
years of this, and he died in the act 
of devoting his energies to a cause 
of which his worst enemies must 
have approved. Such was the brief 
and sad history of this great genius. 

What was the exact extent of his 
errors cannot now be decided; the 
less so that he had “a morbid love 
of a bad reputation,” a cynical habit 
of making himself out worse than 
he was. The world persisted in 
identifying him, not only in thought 
but in deed, with his own guilty 
heroes, and he took a sinister plea- 
sure in encouraging that belief. He 
was bad, he intimated, because he 
belonged to a bad world, which 
possessed one vice he certainly had 
not—hypocrisy. However we may 


lament to see a man of supreme 
genius, who was intellectually an 
ornament to his species, thus at 
daggers drawn with society, we can- 
not suppose that he deserved all the 


blame. It is at least certain that 
Byron as a man (setting aside his 
merits and services as a peet) had in 
the highest degree many noble and 
geuerous qualities which are far 
from universal among us, and these, 
at this distance of time, should be 
sufficient to atone for all his faults. 
We are now in no position to adjust 
the balance. Let us reverse Shak- 
speare’s dictum, and say,— 


“The good that he has done lives 
after him, 
The evil is interréd with his bones.” 


And our monument, what is it to 
be like? Will the statue be a 
Colossus, or nearer life-size? Will 
it be placed upon a high or a low 
pedestal P? Shall we once more re- 
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peat the mistake of exposing, un- 
protected, a figure of pure white 
marble to the tender mercies of our 
smoky London atmosphere? Will 
Byron be represented in a Turkish, 
Spanish, Italian, or in his favourite 
Albanian costume? for all and 
either of these would be equally 
appropriate to the cosmopolitan 
“ Childe.” The careless sailor garb 
of the boyish portrait by Saunders 
would be especially suitable to 
a poet who revelled in Britannia’s 
chosen element, and whose heart 


“Danced in triumph o’er the waters 

wide.” 

We hope no one will think of ex- 
hibiting him in his robes as a baron 
of England, for the greatness he 
was born to was as nothing com- 
pared with that which he achieved, 
and in Byron the peer has long sunk 
in the poet. 

All these, however, are but mate- 
rial details ; far more important is 
the upholding of that spirit of vene- 
ration of which the Memorial will 
be but the outward and visible sign. 
The most acceptable way, in the 
present instance, of rendering our 
homage is by accompanying it with 
suitable and substantial offerings. 
If all who have ever gained a few 
hours’ happiness from the perusal 
of Byron’s poems were to give but 
their mite, there would be ample 
means to perpetuate his memory 
not only in a creditable but a sump- 
tuous manner. To those, in par- 
ticular, who have gained, not only 
mentally but materially, by the 
enormous diffusion of Byron’s works, 
it would seem an act of duty to 
repay, in this wise, a portion of their 
debt. The object is a national one, 
and the mode of its accomplish- 
ment should be worthy a great 
nation. The glory of Byron will 
thus be reflected upon the land 
which could not only produce, but 
could appreciate him. In honouring 
genius we shall honour ourselves. 
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GLEANINGS FROM BASQUE LITERATURE. 


Tne Pyrenees and the adjacent 
districts of France and Spain have 
been from time immemorial the 
abode of a race entirely different in 
physique, in manners and customs, 
and in language, from both Spa- 
niards and Frenchmen. In their 
own language these mountaineers 
are called Escualdunac, but we have 
given them the name of Basques. 
The origin of this people hes long 
been a matter of controversy. The 
peculiarities which distinguish them 
at the present day have been cha- 
racteristic of the race from the 
remotest period to which their 
history can be traced. Beyond 
that point a variety of conjectures 
has been made about them, based 
chiefly on a comparison of their 
language with those of other primi- 
tive nations. 

As was to be expected, those 
authors who are themselves Basques 
by birth have laid claim*to the 
highest antiquity for the Escual- 
dunac. Among these the Abbé 
d’Iharce de Bidassouet deserves 
special notice. In 1825, this 
learned gentleman published in 
Paris the first volume of a history 
of the Basque people, but the re- 
maining portion of the work never 
saw the light. Of the volume 
published, about one half is oc- 
cupied by a demonstration of the 
superiority of the Basque language 
over all others, ancient and modern. 
“JT will not,” says this ingenious 
author, “be so bold as absolutely 
to affirm that the language spoken 
by the Almighty in the terrestrial 
paracise was escuarac; but it is 
certain that the name of the ark, 
in Basque arkh, arkha,as well as 


that of the wood with which it was 
constructed, are escuarac words.” 
The statement, it will be seen, is 
a very guarded ore. When the 
Abbé comes to sum up his argu- 
ment he speaks with more boldness. 
“ Let it be admitted then,” he says, 
“that no language in the world 
approaches mcre nearly than the 
Basque to that with which the 
Almighty inspired Adam, whether 
in point of antiquity, or univer- 
sality, or copiousness, or naturalness, 
or flexibility, or delicacy, or rhythm, 
or suggestiveness, or verbal struc- 
ture, or perfectibility—and my 
thirteenth and last problem, or 
rather theorem, is solved.” 

We cannot better illustrate the di- 
versity of opinion among the learned 
on the subject of the antiquity of 
the Basque language than by placing 
the opinion of M. Pierquin de 
Gembloux in juxtaposition with 
that of the Abbé d’Iharce de 
Bidassouet. In September, 1835, 
M. Pierquin contributed a paper 
to La France Litteraire, in which 
he maintains that the Basque, like 
all the other languages of Southern 
Europe, was formed during the 
period which immediately preceded 
the age of Dante, and that the 
sources from which the whole of 
these languages were formed were 
identical. His mode of dealing 
with the question is statistical. 
Taking as the basis of his inquiry 
a vocabulary consisting of 13,375 
Basque words, he classifies them 
thus : six hundred and forty-four are 
of Hebrew or Arabic origin ; fifty- 
two are Gothic, German, or Anglo- 
Saxon; nine thousand seven hun- 
dred and fifty four are either Greck 
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Latin, Spanish, French, or Italian; 
and two thousand nine hundred 
and thirty-seven are of unknown 
parentage. 

Neither of these two theories 
of the origin of the Basque tongue 
has met with much acceptance ; nor 
has the opinion prevailed that the 
language is of American birth, and 
that the Basques are the descendants 
of a colony of American aborigines 
who discovered the old world be- 
fore Columbus discovered the new, 
though such an opinion has been 
seriously maintained, and has re- 
ceived curious confirmation in a 
recent American work. “It de- 
serves notice,” says M. Gallatin, 
“that Vater could point out but 
two languages that on account of 
the multiplicity of their forms had 
a character, if not similar, at least 
analogous to those of America. 
These were the Congo and the 
Basque, the first spoken by a bar- 
barous nation of Africa, the other 
now universally admitted to be a 
remarkable relic of a most ancient 
and primitive language found in 
the most early ages of the world.” 
—Transactions of American Anti- 
quarian Society, I1., 203. 

Larramendi and Erro wrote works 
to prove that the Basque was the 
original language of the whole 
human race; Dr. J. C. Prichard, 
in his “ Researches into the Physical 
History of Mankind,” regards it as 
the language of a race that came 
originally from the northern parts 
of Asia and Europe, and to which 
he gives the name of Ugro-Tartarian. 
Mr. George Borrow traces all the 
dialects spoken in Europe to two 
great Asiatic languages, the Tibetian 
and the Sanskrit, the sacred lan- 
guages of the followers of Buddha 
and Brahma, and he regards Basque 
as of Tibetian origin. In 1801, 
William Von Humboldt writes to 
Wolf, “I find more and more of 
Greek in the Basque tongue.” But 
both he and Prince Louis Lucien 
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Bonaparte afterwards came to the 
conclusion, that it is of the same 
class of languages as the Finn or 
Lappish, and is the remains of the 
ancient Iberian tongue. If any 
opinion can be said to predominate, 
where so many are in the field, this 
last is perhaps at the present day 
the most generally accepted. The 
difficulties that surround the study 
of Basque have given rise to a 
Spanish proverb to the effect that 
Satan once lived seven years in 
Biseay, and then left the country, 
finding himself unable either to 
understand the Basques, or to make 
himself understood by them, 

The Basques are naturally an 
industrious and frugal people. The 
land in their country is subdivided 
into numerous small holdings, and 
the summit of a Basque’s ambition 
is to possess one of these holdings, 
and to have a house of his own. 
He is then known as an efcheco- 
jauna, or householder. I[n_ politics 


they are republican ; and in Spain 


the Basque provinces enjoy certain 
political and fiscal privileges and 
liberties which are called fueros, 
and which have been maintained 
intact often at the cost of much 
bloodshed. All over Spain the 
Basque ranks as a gentleman or 
hidalgo by right of birth, and this 
position is unreservedly conceded 
to him by the proudest Castilian. 
An intense, but not a gloomy, 
religious spirit prevails in the 
country. After the early vesper 
service on Sunday, all the summer 
through, the curé, and the younger 
male portion of his congregation, 
may be seen in the village, playing 
at the national game of pelota or 
tennis. At home, music and dancing 
are the amusements of the people. 

Mr. Borrow speaks with con- 
tempt of their literature, but we 
venture to think that he has some- 
what underrated it. A few ballads 
and songs, and some pieces of dra- 
matic composition, are all that re- 
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mains of their ancient poetry, and 
even these are many of them of 
doubtful antiquity. The song of 
Altabiscar, a ballad which describes 
the defeat of Charlemague’s army, 
and the death of Roland, at Ronces- 
valles, will, we think, compare fa- 
vourably with most specimens of 
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ballad literature. We have endea 
voured to turn it into rough English 
rhymes, which we present to the 
reader in the absence of any better 
version. So far as we can ascer- 
tain, the ballad has never before 
been translated. 


THE SONG OF ALTABISCAR. 


Sounds unwonted break the stillness of the mountains of the Basques, 
The master listens at his door, and “* Who goes there?” he asks, 

The angry watch-dog wakens up, and hears the din afar, 

And his deep howls fill the mountain slopes of Altabiscar. 


In the pass of Ibaneta sounds of tumult strike the ear, 
Tis the dull and distant murmur of a host that draweth near, 


Right and left the cliffs re-echo it. 


The mountain-guard has heard, 


And the signal horn blows loudly,—and the master whets his sword. 


They are coming! they are coming! crops of lances fill the pass, 
And many tinted banners float above the mighty mass 

Of men in glittering armour, “Count, my boy, and tell to me, 
Are they one, two, ten, or twenty, or how many may they be?” 


“Twenty? thousands upon thousands! and more thousands follow fast, 
"T'were waste of time to count them, one would never reach the last!” 
Unite we them our sinewy arms—these rocks let us uproot, 

And hurl them down the cliffs upon the foemen at the foot! 


What seek they in our mountain home—those warriors of the north? 


Why come they here to break our peace? 


Arise, and drive them forth. 


The rocks fall like an avalanche! A bruised and bleeding mass 
Of broken bones and quivering flesh lies reeking in the pass. 


Fly! fly! all that have strength to fly, all that can find a steed ! 
Fly, Carloman, with thy black plume, fly at thine utmost speed ! 
Roland the brave, thy nephew dear, lies dead upon the plain, 
His courage could not save him—he will never fight again. 

And you, ye Escualdunac, pursue them in their flight, 

Your arrows will reach thovsands more before the fall of night! 


They are flying! they are flying! like a herd of hunted stags, 

Where are now the crops of lances? where the many-tinted flags? 

Their blood-stained arms no longer shine, “‘ Count now again, my son, 
Thousands? hundreds? twenty? ten, boy?” tell me quickly is there one ? 


Not one! The day is ended. Master, call your faithful hound, 

At home your wife is waiting you with all your children round. 
You now may hang your arrows on the wall beside your horn, 

And sleep in peace beneath them till the dawning of the morn. 
Vultures to-night will tear your foes while yet with life they quiver, 
And their bones will bleach upon the hills for ever and for ever! 


The literature of the Basques is 
especially rich in proverbs and pro- 
verbial sayings, and they have been 
fortunate in finding able and indus- 


trious collectors and editors for 
them. In 1657, Oihenart, of 
Mauléon, an advocate in the courts 
of Navarre, published a collection 
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of five hundred and thirty-seven 
Basque proverbs with a French 
translation, and some years after- 
wards he made a second collection 
of upwards of seven hundred addi- 
tional proverbs. The volume pub- 
lished by Oihenart, in 1657, has 
been reprinted and very carefully 
edited by M. Francisque Michel, 
who has prefixed to the reprint an 
exhaustive bibliographical account 
of Basque literature. 

Proverbial literature is from its 
very nature much the same among 
all nations. The wisdom which 
finds expression in a short, sharp 

hrase, is one and the same wisdom 
all the world over. Consequently, 
very many of our very best maxims 
cannot with propriety be regarded 
as the exclusive property of any 
one nation or language. They be- 
long to mankind in general, and 
appear in almost identical forms 
in every language. It is only 
when general truths such as these 
are expressed in a distinctly na- 
tional or local aspect, that they 
become fairly the property, as so 
expressed, of a particular nation or 
country. 

Thus, for example, when a Basque 
mountaineer says, “ The sea has no 
branches,” he describes the dangers 
of a seafaring life in language most 
suggestive toa native of the Basque 
hills. His daily experience in the 
chase tells him how often he has to 
maintain his foothold by the assist- 
ance of a branch growing among the 
cliffs; and when he looks down on the 
stormy Bay of Biscay, the thought 
comes naturally and vividly before 
him, that there are no branches 
there to which the drowning man 
may cling. The Basques are said 
to make the finest sailors in Spain, 
but we have not observed anything 
in their literature indicating a love 
of the sea. They have this fine say- 
ing, “The man who does not know 
how to pray, should go to sea and 
learn;"” and again, “The world is 
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like the sea; those who cannot 
swim, must sink.”’ 

The following describes well the 
pretended charity of some people: 
“ Ancho is a great giver of alms; 
he always gives to the poor the feet 
of the pigs he has stolen.” 

“He that is to be hanged at 
Easter finds Lent short enough ;” 
and “Lent and the gallows were 
made for the miserable,” are both 
proverbs indicating no great love 
for the restrictions imposed by the 
clergy during Lent. “He that 
fasts has three feasts,” refers to a 
very common practice of taking a 
feast immediately before and after 
a day’s fasting, and making the one 
meal, permitted on the day itself, a 
substantial one. Excellent advice 
on dietetics is embodied in the fol- 
lowing: “ Use meat killed to-day, 
bread baked yesterday, and wiue a 
a year old, and you may say good- 
bye to the doctor.” 

There is much knowledge of the 
world quaintly enough expressed iu 
sayings like—* He that has nuts to 
eat will easily find stones to crack 
them with :” “ Man meets man, but 
mountain does not meet mountain,” 
which is also an old French proverb: 
** One eye is enough fora seller, but 
a hundred are not too many for a 
buyer;” “A coward’s sword is 
aiways blunt:”  “ Everybody’s 
friend is nobody’s friend.” 

Funeral ceremonies among the 
Basques, as is the case in many 
other countries, were apt to end in 
carousals, and this fact found ex- 
pression in the phrase, “The dead 
to the grave, the living to the feast.” 

The rapacity of the clergy is the 
subject of more than one proverb, 
such as “ Avarice committed homi- 
cide, took refuge in the Church, 
and has never come out again.” 
There are many sayings expressive 
of that love of country which cha- 
racterizes all mountain races; one, 
for example, is “Land of the 
stranger, land of the wolf.” 
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A summary, if not altogether a 
creditable, mode of dealing with 
troublesome members of the gentler 
sex is recommended in the advice, 
“ Pacify a dog with a bone, and a 
woman with a lie.” As a rule, 
proverbs do not portray female 
character in its brightest colours. 
Solomon treats the subject at length 
aud with apparent impartiality, but 
few proverb-writers have enjoyed 
opportunities of studying the sex 
equal to those which the domestic 
arrangements of that monarch 
placed at his command. 

“ Blood boils without fire,’ ex- 
presses well the passionate temper 
of the Basque. “Hard bread 
needs sharp teeth,” is an apparent 
truism, with much meaning under 
it; and the same may be said of 
the saying, “ For a hundred horses, 
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a hundred saddles are needed.” 
There is rough mother-wit in the 
remark, “The higher a monkey 
climbs, the more he shows bis tail.’’ 

Of all these proverbs it must be 
said, that they lose much in the 
process of translation. The Basque 
language is terse in the extreme. 
Its complicated system of inflec- 
tions enables it to compress much 
thought in few words, and brevity 
is one of the essential qualities of a 
good proverb. We venture to hope 
that the specimens we have se- 
lected, will suffice to show that the 
Basque is not behind his neighbours 
in shrewdness and practical wit, 
and that he has sometimes suc- 
ceeded in giving forcible expression 
to the maxims which these faculties 
have suggested to him. 
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DRIFTWOOD. 


‘*The sailors aboard the Nigna took up the branch of a tree with red berries, perfectly 
fresh.”—Discovery of the New World by Columbus. 


Lone ripples on white sand of whiter foam, 
From low waves curling slowly as they rise ; 
A landward slope of mighty trees, the home 
Of strange-hued lizards, birds, and butterflies. 


And a great heat trancing the land to rest ; 

It seems as tho’ the earth asleep doth lie, 
While silent watch is kept around her, lest 

She wake too soon ; for when the sun rode high 


The low breeze died from out the heated air, 
And with its parting sigh on all around 

It breathed a spell of silence; everywhere, 
The mighty stillness broods ; scarce any sound, 


Save touch of rippling waves upon the beach ; 
Or cry of sea-birds winging past in flocks; 

Or coo of wood-doves, answering each to each ; 
Or fall of trickling streams thro’ clefted rocks. 


While breaking thro’ soft green, where tree-fern casts 
Abroad its trembling fronds, the sunshine lies 

In shifting light and shadow on the masts 

Of tall, straight palms, so eager for the skies, 


Nor time nor strength for leaf or bough they spare, 
But ever lift their slender stems on high, 

Till they can mount no more : then in mid-air 
Break out in one green bloom to greet the sky. 


While grateful banyans, careless of the skies, 
And loth to leave the tender earth behind, 
Seek ever as they mount to knit fresh ties, 
Sending long streamers back new roots to find. 





Driftwood. 


And thro’ the sun-filled air a quivering glow, 
Bright, flaming creepers leap from tree to tree, 
Round every bough the crimson orchids grow, 
And a great blaze of light is on the sea. 


Yet here and there the day the night forestalls, 
Where under mighty trees the hot air cools, 

Or in green, wooded valley darkly falls 

The shadow of great ferns on quiet pools. 


While in yon still, small cove the mounting tide 
Is creeping onward, till the waters spread 

Far up the narrowing shores, on either side 
The silent trees are meeting overhead, 


Till all within is dim as earliest dawn, 

Save where thro’ parting leaves a gleam of light 
Seeks out a gleam of colour—soft upborne 

On bluest water, broken thorn-boughs, bright. 


With leaves still green and with a scarlet glow, 
Of berries—thorn-boughs snapped by passing oar 
Or moored canoe,— so close the branches grow 
Down to the water's edge on either shore. 


So wear they on, the slow, sweet, silent hours, 
Until that now the fierce noon heat is past, 
And the Jow sun no longer overpowers 

The drowsy earth: so wakes she forth at last 


From her long*trance ; yet not with sudden leap 
As from deep slumber—rather first it seems 

As tho’ she cid but stir within her sleep 

With the veiled sense of sweet, half-broken dreams, 


Breathed to her heart from out the stirring air ; 
For now around sweet, broken sounds are heard, 
Hore a swift whirr of insect wings, and there 
The low, quick chirp of yet leaf-shrouded bird. 


While thro’ the topmost boughs a low wind breathes, 
Fitful at first and faint—a whisper’d speech— 

But waxing ever, till the quivering leaves 

Are all astir, and swaying each to each : 
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And ever as they sway the murmur leaps 

From tree to tree, and on from tree to tree, 

Till, with full-gather'd strength, the land-breeze sweeps 
In swift, dark, rippling shadows out to sea. 


-And as the curving eddies fleet along 


The still small cove where the crushed branches lie, 
Low ripples toss and sway the boughs among, 
Till one is floated outward, passing by 


The silent shore and the swift, dark’ning trees ; 
So thro’ the long night seaward, borne before 
Light waves that flow reversed before the breeze, 
As tho’ the distant sea-line were a shore. 


* * * a * * 


A stretch of sea—no land to come between 
The far-off circling touch of sky and wave : 
Three ships that weary for the shore unseen, 
And loathe the trackless waters as a grave. 


For still, as one by one the days went by, 

And yet no land, and farther lay behind 

The home they knew, and all around save sky 

And sea was nothing, and still nothing, while the wind 


Still bore them westward—fell a nightmare dread, 
A horror of that unknown track before, 

A fear, a fate was on them to be led 

For ever thro’ strange seas that had no shore. 


So drew the men together more and more, 
Till smouldering anger brake to open flame; 
No fools were they to seek and seek a shore 
That was not, back the way they came! 


And for their chief, so were he of accord 

With them—so well, so should their fealty stand ; 
If not, why fling the dreamer overboard, 

And swear he fell while gazing for his land. 


Thus they : and he—he who erewhile alone 

So long had stood, till doubting hearts were stirred 
To faith ; he who for eighteen years had known 
The long heart weariness of hope deferred: 


47—2 
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ST. WERBURGH’S CHURCH, DUBLIN. 


Many persons we make no doubt 
have been puzzled by the name St. 
Werburgh, as the title of one of the 
Dublin churches. Well, at once to 
relieve the curiosity of those who 
may be in perplexity, we may inform 
them that St. Werburgh’s is an im- 
portation into the Irish metropolis 
from the other side of the Channel. 
Archbishop Trench, in his striking 
and useful book on Words, shows 
very clearly how much local and 
national history lies coiled up in 
expressions that are on men’s lips 
every day; and the same may be 
said of ecclesiastical edifices. Not 
only is the condition of a nation, 
socially and politically, to a great 
extent decided by the character of 
its religious teaching and worship ; 
but its external history may often 
be deciphered from its temples and 
churches. The city of Dublin, 
for example, presents evidence in 
its ancient sacred buildings of the 
Danish invasion, of the missionary 
zeal of the Roman Catholic Church, 
and of Lord Bacon’s plantation 
scheme for Ulster. 

St. Werburgh may be described 
as truly a royal lady, as her descent 
can be traced to four regal families. 
She became patron Saint of Chester, 
where her shrine now forms part 
of the bishop’s throne in the fine 
old cathedral of that town. St. 
Werburgh, though a monarch’s 
daughter — Wulfere, King of 
Mercia—resisted the fascinations 
of court life in favour of the 
seclusion of a religious order of the 
Church. She is described as a 
person of true Christian devotion, 
and we have a poem of some ex- 


cellence extant where we have a 
glowing account of St. Werburgh’s 
taking the veil. The most preten- 
tious passage in this poem is a 
description of the feast made by 
King Wulfere in the hall of the 
Abbey of Ely, when this beautiful 
and saintly daughter of his was 
enrolled as a member of the mo- 
nastery there. The passage alluded 
to is the more valuable in conse- 
quence of the light it sheds over 
antiquity in England, inasmuch as 
the subjects of the tapestry, with 
which the grand hall was hung, are 
detailed as well as the songs sung 
by the minstrels upon this auspicious 
occasion. The same pen afterwards 
depicts St. Werburgh’s death and 
interment, after a life of self-deny- 
ing charity and goodness, her resting 
place being Hanbury. In 875, 
however, upon a threatened invasion 
of the town by the Danes, the re- 
mains of St. Werburgh were con- 
veyed to Chester Monastery, and 
there reinterred with the utmost 
pomp and solemnity. She who 
was exemplary and pure in life, 
was, as usual in those times, in- 
vested after death with miraculous 
powers; so that an entire Welsh 
army was stricken with blindness for 
attempting to disturb herashes. As 
years went by increased veneration 
was felt towards her new sepulchre, 
which induced the celebrated Ethel- 
fleda, Countess of Mercia, to trans- 
late the monastery itself, dedicated 
to St. Peter and St. Paul, and 
situated a few miles from Chester, 
to a new site in the city, where the 
cathedral now stands. 

A colony of traders from Chester, 
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who settled in Dublin, under shadow 
of English rule in Dublin Castle, 
were, at a very early period, instru- 
mental in the erection of St. Wer- 
burgh’s Church, in the metropolis 
of Ireland. This edifice, of all the 
city parish churches, is perhaps 
the most opulent in historical asso- 
ciations. If not actually the most 
ancient ecclesiastical structure in 
the capital of Ireland, it stands on, 
probably, the oldest religious foun- 
dation in Dublin: the Church of 
St. Gregory of Tours. St. Wer- 
burgh originally had two chapels 
annexed to it; one called our 
“Ladie’s”’ chapel, and the other 
St. Martin’s. The earliest notice 
we could find of this church is 
extant in adocument of the twelfth 
century, where we have St. Wer- 
burgh’s denominated a city paro- 
chial church. The records and 
registries, still in existence in the 
vestry of St. Werburgh’s, are some 
of them very ancient, and would 
in all likelihood have been more so 
except for the casualty of fire under 
which the church was more than 
once visited. In the year 1301, on 
the night of St. Colomba’s festival 
-—St. Werburgh's being the 3rd of 
February—the church, with a good 
= of Dublin, was burned down. 

1715 we find the church in so 
dilapidated a state that the parish- 
ioners could not with safety assem- 
ble there for public woiship. There 
were also complaints regarding the 
small capacity of the building itself, 
go that the majority of the well-to- 
do inhabitants of the district were 
compelled to attend other churches 
of the metropolis. On the plea 
that the parishioners, who mostly 
were shopkeepers and tradesmen, 
were very heavily taxed, the Govern- 
ment interfered by granting the 
ground on which the old Council 
Chamber of Dublin Castle stood, 
towards the rebuilding of the church, 
which was finished in the year 1718 
from the design of one Isaac Wills, 
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who was a very eminent architect of 
Treland in those days. The structure 
about sixty years afterwards was 
almost entirely burned, and in its 
place was built the present church, 
with the exception of a lofty oc- 
tagonal tower, adorned with Ionic 
pilasters, and crowned with a dome 
and cross which belonged to the 
edifice built by Wills. The present 
building had also a tower, which 
was removed in 1826, as it was pro- 
nounced unsafe—we believe a rather 
unnecessary precaution. Prior to 
this had been taken down a steeple, 
160 feet high, terminating with a 
gilt ball and vane. It formed one 
of the chief ornaments of Dublin, 
from whatever side it was viewed, 
but its removal took place in spite 
of the advice of the famous Mr. 
Francis Johnson, architect of the 
Post Office and St. George’s Church, 
Dublin, who offered to secure St. 
Werburgh’s steeple in a perma- 
nent manner. 

No single parish church on this 
side of the Channel has had so 
many real celebrities among its 
rectors as St. Werburgh’s, Dublin. 
The reason probably of this has 
been, not only the value of the 
living—in a pecuniary sense one of 
the best in Ireland—or its being 
annexed to the Chancellorship of 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral; but its 
being the Castle parish, and as such 
the invariable stepping-stone to a 
deanery or bishopric. So far back 
as the middle of the sixteenth 
century we can discover a notice- 
able incumbent of St. Werburgh’s 
in the person of the Rev. Nicholas. 
Walsh—afterwards promoted to the 
see of Ossory—who with his friend 
the Rev. John Kearney, a fellow 
dignitary in St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral, is entitled to the credit of 
having first introduced into this 
country a printing press and supply 
of Irish type. ‘These had been 
sent over by the Royal founder of 
Trinity College, Dublin, with the 
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object of having the Holy Scriptures 
disseminated among the masses of 
the Irish in their own native tongue. 
This was truly a praiseworthy 
attempt to take the bull by the 
horns, and some may not be aware 
how methodical and well-directed 
was this primary effort, on the part 
of Queen Elizabeth, to civilize the 
wild tribes of the Emerald Isle. 
An order of Government was trans- 
mitted to Dublin that the prayers 
—we presume those of the Book of 
Common Prayer as it then stood— 
should be printed in the Irish 
character and language; and a 
church set apart in the chief town 
of every diocese where they were 
to be read, and a sermon preached to 
the people. This would presuppose, 
in such cases, an Irish-speaking 
clergy for the Protestant Church— 
an arrangement which, if adopted, 
would have, we believe, brightened 
considerably the fortunes of the 
Church of England in this land. 
Others have thought so, too, like, 
for instance, the great Bishop Bedell ; 
but no life was put into tie move- 
ment initiated under Elizabeth’s 
orders, and, without vitality, it of 
course languished and died. More 
recently, in the excellent Irish 
Society, an heroic endeavour was 
made to get at the hearts of the 
peasantry through the poetic sweet- 
ness of, to them, their own charm- 
ing language; but procrastination 
here as elsewhere proved the thief 
of time. The golden opportunity 
for the acquisition of genuine in- 
fluence was let slip, so that the 
authority of quite another Church 
is now cordially recognized by far 
the greater part of the people of 
Ireland. Some thirty years after 
Walsh's incumbency we find St. 
Werburgh’s under the pastoral 
charge of one of the most illustrious 
names in Church history, James 
Ussher, afterwards Primate of all 
Ireland, a divine and scholar of 
European reputation. One of the 
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best proofs of Ussher’s foresight and 
wisdom is not generally known, 
namely, that in face of the tempest 
which in his day was blowing against 
Church and State, he proposed such 
a modification of an Establishment 
as would have combined Episcopacy 
with a Presbyterian form of adminis- 
tration. His chief idea was to call 
into existence what is now in work- 
ing order in the disestablished 
Church in Ireland, under the name 
of a select vestry for the direction 
of parochial concerns, and to bring 
together, at stated times, diocesan 
and provincial synods composed 
of clergy and laity. Had some such 
arrangements been carried out, as 
well as the unaggressive method for 
winning the Irish masses over to the 
reformation involved in appointing, 
throughout the South and West, 
clergymen only who could speak 
Irish and had the clergy maintained. 
unity of teaching and strictness of 
discipline, it is needless to prove 
that in the nineteenth century the 
Kstablished Church in this country 
might simply have defied a hundred 
Gladstones. Ussher was succeeded 
in St. Werburgh’s by two of his 
intimate friends, both men of note, 
the Rev. William Chappel and Dr. 
Hoyle. Chappel afterwards Provost 
of the University of Dublin, and 
Bishop of Cork, was no less a man 
than Milton’s college tutor at Cam- 
bridge, and is the reputed author of 
the work usually ascribed to Veun, 
“The Whole Duty of Man.” On 
his promotion, St. Werburgh 
passed into the safe keeping of Dr. 
Hoyle, who was likewise college 
tutor and “chum” of another dis- 
tinguished man, the great antiquas 
rian historian of Ireland, Sir James 
Ware. Hoyle was successively 
Regius Professor of Divinity and 
Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, 
from whence he was transferred 
to the Mastership of University 
College, Oxford, and formed one of 
the Tribunal which impeached the 
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somewhat misunderstood and per- 
secuted Archbishop Laud. 

We next notice in the rectory of 
St. Werburgh’s a clergyman who, 
with Cudworth, More, Barrow, 
Newton, and Berkeley, may be 
classed among the giants of those 
days: the Rev. William King, 
afterwards Archbishop of Dublin, 
and a masterly metaphysician. His 
suggestive and clear Essay on Pre- 
destination won the applause of 
Copleston and Whately. This 
almost forgotten book on making 
its appearance rapidly went through 
six editions, and, although on a 
highly abstruse subject, possessed 
the rare merit of being calculated 
for almost all descriptions of readers. 
We venture to affirm that King’s 
profound work can afford useful 
hints, even to the most learned 
divine, while, at the same time, 
furnishing younger students with 
principles, in themselves constitu- 
ting the very best basis on which to 
build a system of theology. We 
may also mention the well-known 
name of Wetenhall as being con- 
nected with St. Werburgh’s. This 
clergyman, afterwards Bishop of 
Cork and Ross, courageously grap- 
pled in controversy with such tough 
foes as Baxter, Stillingfleet, Sher- 
lock, and Penn, but is best re- 
membered for his Latin and Greek 
Grammars, which have passed 
through innumerable reprints, and 
are still in use. We may put on 
our catalogue of St. Werburgh’s 
rectors, the name of Dr. Foley, who 
gave to the learned world, in the 
“Philosophical Transactions,” the 
first systematic account we have of 
the Giants’ Causeway. Dr. Stearne 
—not of “ Tristam Shandy” repute 
or rather disrepute—known in his 
day as an indefatigable preacher and 
parish clergyman, and for his hospi- 
tality as Dean of St. Patrick's, when 
his beef and claret were proverbially 
the best in Dublin—was also rector 
‘of St. Werburgh's. After his death 
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it was found that he bequeathed 
large sums of money for benevolent 
purposes. In the first quarter of the 
eighteenth century we have as a 
rector the Rev. Patrick Delany, the 
bosom friend of Swift, who as a 
preacher left his mark behind him, 
as a controversialist may be esti- 
mated by his pamphlet on Poly- 
gamy, and as a punster and man 
of wit had scarcely a rival in those 
versatile and brilliant days. The 
Rev. John Blachford deserves men- 
tion chiefly from the fact that he was 
the father of the celebrated Mrs. 
Tighe, who passed away from this 
earthly scene very young, but who 
has bequeathed to posterity one of 
the most powerful and touching 
poems which the English language 
can boast of. From 1748 to 1766, 
the Rev. Sir Philip Hoby, Bart, 
was rector, when the church was 
completely destroyed by fire; but 
very soon afterwards rebuilt, and a 
new organ, by Millar, of College 
Green, bestowed on the parish at 
the rector's expense. This instru- 
ment still remains, and has had, 
among its organists, Thomas Carter, 
composer of the air, “‘ Oh, Nanny, 
wilt thou gang with me?” and 
the admirable hunting-song, “ Ye 
sportsmen, give ear.” We may 
close our list with the name of the 
third archbishop furnished to the 
Church by St. Werburgh’s, namely, 
Dr. Edward Synge. In 1714 he 
was promoted from this parish to 
the see of Raphoe, and two years 
afterwards to the archbishopric of 
Tuam. ‘This worthy prelate lived 
and died in the midst of a regular 
vortex of mitres, as he was the son 
of a bishop, the nephew of another, 
and the father of two members of 
the Episcopal order ! 

But, in addition to the notables 
we have enumerated, we have some- 
thing to say of a few of the dead 
who repose in the vaults of St. 
Werburgh’s Church or the adjoin- 
ing graveyard. The moment one 
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sets foot in the vaults of this 
church the idea sugges's itself that 
they seem more ancient than the 
structure above ground. In a very 
venerable looking chamber are laid 
here the mortal remains of Sir 
James Waré, already alluded to. 
He was one of the most distin- 
guished public men of the seven- 
teenth century, who, though his lot 
was cast in very stormy times, and 
he was called upon to take an active 
part in bustling scenes, yet found 
time to enrich literature with some 
rare and valuable contributions. 
Ware never made a personal enemy, 
and devoted his accumulated wealth 
to the wants of the suffering poor. 
It seems a sad reproach to Ireland 
that there should be no monument 
to perpetuate the memory of one 
so good and great. A marble bust of 
Sir James Ware in the library of 
that college where he studied with 
Ussher might as fairly claim a pe- 
destal as either Delany, Clayton, Law- 
son, or others, whose sculptured 
effigies are there. Speaking of Ware's 
charity to the poor of the parish— 
for his house was on the site of 
Hoyes’ Court, where Dean Swift 
was born—we may mention the 
name of a rich old miser, James 
Southwell, who died “ raving mad,” 
on Sunday, January 19th, 1728, and 
bequeathed a considerable sum of 
money, including the stipend of an 
Evening Lectureship which was held 
among others by Dr. Miller, the 
author of the Philosophy of History, 
and the Rev. Samuel O'Sullivan, 
whose historic pen so often illu- 
minated the early pages of the 
Dosuin University Macazine. In 
the churchyard is interred a great 
actor in his day, John Edwin, who 
was killed by a goose quill, or, in 
other words, stung to death by an 
anonymous lampoon on the Irish 
stage. Near this dramatic genius is 
coffined the never-to-be-forgotten 
Major Sirr, of ’98, notoriety, and a 
very shabby tombstone marks the 
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resting place of a man around 
whose memory we fear nestle the 
imprecations of thousands. The 
chivalrous and brave-hearted Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald, who was shot 
by Sirr, is buried under one of the 
chancel vaults of St. Werburgh's, 
the site of the old Ladye Chapel. 
A question hs been raised as to 
whether this aristocratic outlaw’s 
bones are deposited here ; but there 
is irrefragable evidence that the fact 
is so. A clever and jovial old 
soul, Patrick Flanagan, for a great 
number of years sexton of the 
church, and all his life about the 
parish, was one of the torchlight 
procession who was present at the 
interment. Some years ago a new 
suite of coffins, the outer bearing 
on a silver plate an affectionate 
inscription, was supplied by Lord 
Edward's daughter, Lady Campbell ; 
and more recently the present Duke, 
better known as Marquis of Kildare, 
has replaced the outer coffin, which 
had been fast falling into decay. 
Many might ask why Lord Edward’s 
remains should have been brought 
at all to St. Werburgh’s from New- 
gate, the reply being that tradition 
states that many members of this 
noble family were buried here from 
aremote period. In support of this 
allegation, we may mention that a 
monument of the date of the fifteenth 
century, formerly within the church, 
but now, in true Vandal fashion, 
built into its wall, with the recum- 
bent figures facing outside, displays 
on the knight's shield a cross in 
saltire the arms of the Geraldines. 

In thus disentombing some of 
the curious memories of St. Wer- 
burgh’s, we feel we have reached 
the end of our tether long before 
the year of grace 1875. In other 
respects, however, since the be- 
ginning of the present century, 
the parish greatly improved, more 
particularly the male} and female 
daily schools. ‘These were among 
best in Dublin, and elicited the 
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admiration of all who visited them. 
With the progress of the education 
of the poor in this part of Dublin, 
we must connect the name of Mr. 
William Sandys, schoolmaster for 
thirty years and upwards in St. 
Werburgh’s. By the dint of hard 
work and method he was the means 
of enabling many a child of penury 
to rise to lucrative and honourable 
positions in industrial life. He 
was a first-rate teacher, was loved 
by the boys, respected by all, and 
kept a careful eye on everything 
that concerned the welfare of his 
school. The schools of St. Wer- 
burgh’s came prominently before 
the public once a year on the occa- 
sion of the annual charity sermon, 
when the Lord Lieutenant and the 
household were to be seen in the 
state pew side by side with the 
wealth and rank of the metropolis. 
Under the incumbency of the last 
rector, prior to the passing of the 
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Irish Church Act, these sermons 
were unexceptionably successful. 
The glittering rhetoric of the Bishop 
of Derry, and the grand as well as 
imposing eloquence of the Bishop 
of Peterborough, then Dean of the 
Chapel Royal in Ireland, exactly 
doubled former collections. The 
last rector under the Established 
regime was the Rev. Edward 
Whately, Chancellor of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, an excellent clergyman, 
whose unselfish liberality and atten- 
tion to the poor must be long re- 
membered. He was a preacher of 
remarkable spirituality and depth, 
a most cultivated scholar and refined 
poetic critic. Archbishop Whately 
could not say to his son, as he once 
remarked to a former rector who 
complained of the dampness of 
St. Werburgh’s Church, that it was 
out of the question where there 
were sO many dry sermons. 
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The Two Angels and other Poems. 
By Alexander Anderson, author of 
“A Song of Labour, and other 
Poems ;” with an _ introductory 
sketch by the Rev. George Gil- 
fillan, Dundee. London: Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co. Edinburgh and 
Glasgow: John Menzies and Co. 
1875.—Scotland can number now, 
as in days of yore, many singers 
and poets who warble forth their 
lilts and lays in the deep seclusion of 
her many glens, straths, and carses. 
So great is the number that it may 
be said poetry is native to her soil. 
The march of progress, and the 
rapid strides of science and inven- 
tion, have given that eminently 
practical race deeper and broader 
views, which in turn have made the 


pulsations of the poets quicker and 


stronger. Admirers and imitators 
of a host of minor Scottish poets of 
the present and the last century, 
such as Pollock, Bruce, Gray, Smith, 
have sprung up most plentifully. 
These admirers and imitators have 
sung songs perhaps as beautiful as 
theirs, but certainly more vigorous. 
Many, if not most of the medium 
poets who buta few years ago, such 
as James Hogg, Allan Ramsay, John 
Home, held undisputed sway and 
influence among the Scotch, are now 
being fast forgotten. They are 
being trampled underfoot by the 
hurrying crowd of present day com- 
peers. In the rush of these times, 
when poets send forth verses and 
poems with such wonderful rapidity 
and regularity, all our medium poets, 
who have not the strength to main- 
tain their position in the whirr and 
excitement of the throng, are fast lost 
sight of in the desperate fight for 
fame and supremacy, except by the 
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student who can retire into a by- 
way and dip into the relics and re- 
mains of the trodden under. In the 
rush of the crowded singers there is 
little choice for him who desires to 
attain an eminence ; he must go with 
the crowd and lend his voice and 
music to swell the song universal, 
or else betake himself to some quiet 
vale where he may pipe away some 
rich-toned, delicious, pastoral lilt, 
or rise into music with a quivering 
lyric. 

The foremost singer in Scotland 
just now, so far as we can discover, 
is a Kirkconnel Railway surface- 
man. There are certainly many 
cultivated singers, such as Professor 
Nichol, Glasgow ; Professor Blackie, 
Edinburgh; Dr. W. C. Smith, the 
author of “ Olrig Grange,” “ Bor- 
land Hall.” The effusions of all 
these gentlemen, with the exception 
of some choice pieces of Blackie’s, 
are shot over the heads of the 
people ; they are only read by men 
of some culture. Anderson is, so 
far as any verdict can at present be 
arrived at, the first living Scottish 
poet, the poet for Scotch men and 
women. Nor is this difficult to ex- 
plain. First of all, he is one of the 
people, and so far he has a decided 
advantage over University and other 
cultivated poets: they theorize and 
poetize, while he by some homely 
thrusts of quiet affection, at once 
leads them captive. To be the 
poet of the people of any nation it 
is essential to be one of them. 
Davis of Ireland, Burns of Scot- 
land, Béranger of France, show this. 
And it may be taken as an axiom 
that the most popular poet is the 
one with the greatest poetic gifts. 

Second, not to give any more 
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reasons, he writes becoming the 
times with great courage, manliness, 
and sympathy for all the ills that 
poverty is heir to. To strangers it 
may be a matter of some astonish- 
ment that the poets of Scotland 
should yet woo the muse in their 
old Doric tongue. The rugged, yet 
flexible and musical language of 
North Britian is as often used by 
poets as ever ; for ballads, none cau 
surpass it. Each county has got 
its own dialect, but it hardly differs 
so much as the dialects do in the 
counties of England. In our ears 
Mr. Anderson’s Scotch is occa- 
sionally rough, uncouth; and very 
far from being so beautiful or so 
soft as that of Burns. 

In the village of Kirkconnel, far 
from the throng of cities and crowds 
of men, lives this “ Surfaceman” 
poet; full of the blood of life and 
song, with horny fists and cheery 
heart, he pursues his avocation 
among gangs of fellow-workmen. 
He combines the beautiful with the 
useful: the poet is not above his 
work nor the work above the poet. 
The laying of an iron bar, or the 
tightening of a bolt on the railroad 
are to him something more than 
manual labour. The rushing sweep 
and grinding roar of the engine 
during day, or the running lurid 
light springing from the express 
during night, fill the active brain of 
the navvy-poet with poetic fancies 
and the warmth of living song. He 
is undoubtedly the railway poet. 
His railway verses are graphically 
poetic, powerful in their keenness, 
and sympathetic in those bread and 
deep touches that make all men 
brothers in feeling. Especially do 
we admire these railway verses for 
their strong sterling brotherly feel- 
ing ; we seem to feel his very heart 
throbs ; the feeling is intense ; and 
below the rhythmic melody we 
seem to hear distinctly the stout 
provincial voice of the poet, now 
quivering with emotion, and now 
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rising into pure eloquence. Mie 
Anderson himself says, ‘“ What 
more have I to wish for? I have 
the great rush and whirl of the 
world going past me in trains 
through the day when at my work, 
and at night the cool healthy calm 
of my native village.” 

But, before we proceed further, 
we must protest against that false 
criticism, and false patronage, 
which has been apparently showered 
upon him. By his reverend patron, 
and by several weekly Scottish 
papers, he is looked upon as a 
perfect phenomenon. We doubt not 
but the good sense of the poet will 
scorn that praise which is given him 
on the strength of his avocation. 
He can stand alone without any 
such artificial support; all props 
are temporary and dangerous. The 
somewhat loud preface will, we 
hope, be omitted ia future editions. 
It has almost become a custom in 
Scotland for a minister to give a 
poet a certificate of character by 
means of a preface, and it is because 
of such an incongruous custom that 
we so strongly express our opinion. 
We had thought with the old system 
of dedications, that prefaces and 
introductory sketches had met their 
death-blow. There certainly can be 
but one opinion about their revival. 

His strong invigorating thoughts, 
without squeamish sentimentality 
or aérial vagaries, occasionally do 
not run into the most liquid of 
verse. Although generally his verse, 
as verse, is not of the highest order 
—in many places it bears distinct 
marks of haste, and some lines make 
awkward hitches,—yet there are a 
few of his poems, two especially, 
“ Alexis” aud “ Agnes Died,” both 
in blank verse, which will stand a 
comparison with the most matured 
of Keats or some of Wordsworth. 
Their melody is rich, and the richer 
because they are untrammelled by 
rhyme. We liken them to the 
western lakes with the sun setting 
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nallits fulnessona summer evening; 
deep flushed pensive beauty over- 
hangs them, the rich streaks of the 
setting sun gild thesides of thetower- 
ing mountains, and here and there 
fire the still waters with quivering 
rays. Wehaye a decided preference 
for his blank verse ; there he seems 
to be more at ease; his rich thoughts 
and playful fancies are unrestrained 
by rhyme. His music, we fancy, i 
best suited for blauk verse, sonnets, 
or railway verses. Ilis poems are 
very varied; there are five or six 
different classes, but in one and all 
is plainly discernible the vigorous, 
eager, healthy tone of a healthy 
man. His poems are exceedingly 
healthy ; breezy with sharp, life- 
giving air, which, coming in ful! cur- 
rents, sets our heart and blood in 
eager motion. 
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His most ambitious and most 
successful poem is “In Rome,” 8 
poem in sonnets. That a working 
man should successfully cope with 
a subject which has been grasped 
by poets such as Byron, Goethe, 
De Stael, is of itself no very small 
praise. The poem is of unequal 
merits, which was to be expected of 
one who writes about a place he has 
never visited save in the poet’s 
fancy. It is a poem of great 
imaginative and poetic genius. 
Each sonnet is swollen to its very 
limits with the brilliancy of a magic 
light, and, brimful of beautiful 
thoughts, the whole is the accumu- 
lated wealth of a very rich fancy 
and very incisive pen. The best 
souvenir he has brought from fallen 
Rome is— 


“ A wither’d violet from Keats's grave.” 


We quote the third and the thirty 


“If thou have, for the weak, 


-first sonnets :— 


defenceless past 


Aught in thee like to reverence, be dumb, 

And speak not, but let thought and feeling come 
As mourners, and in kindred silence cast 
Their sorrow in this City, now no more 

The foreground of the world but lying dead, 


While the great present 


with its hasty tread 


Moves on, and turns not save but to deplore. 


The background of our planet! 


But in death 


She hath that awe which broods upon the face 
Of the new dead, so in her fallen place 

A power is with her still, though all her faith 
Is snapt like her own temples in the dust, 
And fades with centuries of age and rust.” 


That contains many suggestive thoughts, this much true feeling :— 


“Roma! Roma! Roma! 


Thus my lips 


Took the soft language of the glowing skies 


Of Italy. 


A stranger with dim eyes 


Takes leave of thee, and like a shadow slips 


From tliy fair presence. 


With me I had brought 
Dreams of my boyhood, 
Others of sadder colour, 


and I take away 
as one may 


When leaving the still room wherein our thought 


Is with the sainted dead. 


But as I go 


I feel that ever after in my breast 
What Rome has been, and ‘is, will take its rest, 
And be a picture in me, with the glow 


Of sunset over it. Her 


Are with her to the end, 


mighty great 
above her fate.” 
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By the cunning manner in which 
he rehabilitates old fragments his 
imagination is brought into promi- 
nence. They are far too prolix, but 
in every verse is visible their weird 
beauty. We cannot say that we 
like the preaching of morals by way 
- of conclusion to a poem, to which 
he is much addicted; all poems 
should be able to do so without ex- 
— words, the concluding moral 

estroys their artistic beauty and 
completeness. 

There are two points Mr. Ander- 
son would do well to guard against 
in future, against over writing and 
hasty work, and the rhythm should 
be more carefully attended to. 
This volume has brought him in one 
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stride abreast with Mr. Robert 
Buchanan, whose hold over Scotch- 
men is not to be compared with 
that of the Railway Surfaceman. 

A volume of pure poetry by a 
real working man, full of the song of 
content and encouragement, is well 
worth reading. These poems will 
do a working man more lasting good 
than any trade’s union. Mr. Ander- 
son is no follower of Byron; his 
verses do not quiver with unrest, 
dissatisfaction, cynicism. A nobler 
aim is manifested than that of breed- 
ing discontent. A noble and poetic 
soul rushes forth in its fulness to 
cheer his working brothers on in 
progress. His own words are un- 
mistakable— 


“ Back to honest pick and shovel, and to daily task again— 
Back with nobler thoughts within me, all the higher aims to cheer ; 
Better, too, in having rubb'd a shoulder with my fellow-men, 
And the thinking that I help them at my lowly labour here.” 


His songs of encouragement and 
of progress to his fellow-men have 
a very bracing effect; they are 
sensible songs, full of sound advice. 
We know of no verses in these 
times that can be placed alongside 


of many of them in this respect ; 
no poet, be he working man or 
gentleman, has caught the spirit of 


this nineteenth century of progress 
as he has— 


“ Better lying dead, to serve as stepping-stones to raise the van, 
Than lose all this noble manhood, and return without our shield.” 


He is always best where he is most 
original ; he moves freest to his own 
music. 

Mr. Anderson is eminently a 
poet of the people. His first 
volume, issued bit two years ago, 
has for a long time been out of 
print. Since the days of Scott we 
doubt if there has appeared in Scot- 
land a poet who has so unmistakably 
and so pointedly caught the public 
ear. He is but a young map, and 
we confidently look forward to a few 
years when, in the fulness of his 
song, he will send forth another and 
superior volume, which will bear as 


marked an advance over this, as this 
volume bears over his “Song of 
Labour.” He should prepare him- 
self to meet severe criticism; but 
in our opinion none can be more 
damaging to his reputation than 
that so-called criticism which metes 
him praise unstinted, because his 
poems are marvellous for a Railway 
Surfaceman. Imagine the Odes of 
Horace being assigned a place in the 
book of Fame because they were 
written by the son of aslave, or the 
songs of Burns because their author 
was an Excise officer ! 
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Men of Mark in British Church 
History. By the Rev. William 
Marshall, D.D., Coupar Augus, 
author of “The Principles of the 
WestminsterStandard Persecuting,” 
&e. Edinburgh: William Oliphant 
& Co., 1875.—The author of this 
volume prefaces it with a few re- 
marks explavatory of the purpose 
he had in view in writing it. Sketches 
of Men of Mark, he says, “such as 
are commemorated in this volume, 
frequently appear in the popular 
literature of our day. The press 
has also of late been prolific of dis- 
quisitions on the times of such men, 
many of them having previously serv- 
ed the requirements of the lecture- 
room. But these, however good in 
themselves, and however well fitted 
to serve the purposes immediately 
intended, have not met wants which 
many must have felt in perusing 
them. The sketches have generally 
been slight and meagre in the bio- 
graphical information conveyed by 
them; and thedisquisitions have gen- 
erally assumed an acquaintance with 
the history of the periods brought 
under review, which the mass of 
readers do not possess. Something 
which should be really brief Memoirs 
of the Lives of the Men, and glimp- 
ses of their Times, which might be 
interesting and satisfactory to the 
reader, though he is not quite 
familiar with the history of these, 
seemed to be still a desideratum. 
This it has been the aim of the 
author of the following pages to 
supply: with what measure of suc- 
cess he has made the attempt it is 
for the public to judge.” 

In pursuance of this plan, Dr. 
Marshall presents us with biography 
rather than criticism; but no one 
can read his volume without detect- 
ing in almost every page of it the 
broad and tolerant mind of a writer 
who does not inculcate his opinions 
a whit less forcibly because he re- 
frains from directly expressing 
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them. The men of mark whose 
lives are narrated by Dr. Marshall, 
are Thomas 4 Becket, Wycliffe, the 
English Lollards, the Scottish Lol- 
lards, George Buchanan, and Cran- 
mer. He has thus both Catholic and 
Protestant Church history to deal 
with, but he never descends into 
theological discussion, a circum- 
stance all the more remarkable, as 
we understand that he is not only 
a Scotchman, but a clergyman of 
one of the straitest sects of 
Dissenters. 

On one point we can express our 
unqualified commendation of Dr. 
Marshall’s book. There is no “fine” 
writing in it; but the author has an 
unusual commandof vigorous Saxon, 
and his style is in the highest degree 
terse and masculine; he never uses 
two words where one will express 
his meaning; and he never writes 
without having a meaning to ex- 
press. 

It was a happy thought to adopt 
a form of biography intermediate, 
between the dry detail of the bio- 
graphical dictionaries and the elabo- 
rate and too often ponderous “ Lives” 
of which it is the common fate of 
men of mark to form the subject. 
The author has been very successful 
in working his plan out. His mat- 
ter is copious enough to contain 
every fact worth knowing about the 
men of whom he writes; minuter 
details about their lives would be 
little better than gossip. He gives 
us just as much contemporary his- 
tory as is necessary to make his 
biographies intelligible ; and he in- 
troduces nothing but what is requi- 
site for this purpose. 

In the sketch of Wolsey, an op- 
portunity occurs of bringing upon 
the scene the chief actors in the 
drama of European affairs of the 
day, and Dr. Marshall has succeeded 
in doing so in a way which adds 
interest to his narrative without 
overloading it. We quote his de- 
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scription “of the last days of the 
great Cardinal. 


“He had won all hearts by his con- 
descensivn, affubility, and charity, and 
by his painstaking and indefatigable 
zeal in the performance of all his eccle- 
siastical duties. His clergy begged him 
that he would, in accordance with cus- 
tom, be installed in his achbishopric. 
The time for the solemnity was agreed 
on; and by their presents of game, &c., 
the nobility and gentry in the country 
around had amply provided for the en- 
tertainment of the occasion; when, 
only four days before the time fixed on 
fur the installation, as Wolsey sat at 
dinuer in his house at Cawood, near 
York, the Earl of Northumberland 
arrived from the Court, and laying a 
trembling hand on his shoulder, said, 
in a faltering voice: ‘ My lord, I arrest 
you for high treason.’ 

“ What act or acts of high treason it 
was meant to charge him with, the 
course which events took prevented 
from being known. His enemies, it,was 
eorely supposed, had persuaded the 

ing that he had been carrying on a 
treasonable correspondence with the 
Court of France; and information 
against him to that effect, it was further 
supposed, had been given by Doctor 
Agostino, his Venetian physician. How- 
ever this was, his arrest only verified 
fears which had been haunting him, 
and which his superstition had helped 
to nurse. When his silver cross, a few 
days before his arrest, was accidentally 
upset, fell on Doctor Bonner, and drew 
blood from him, Wolsey said, ‘It is an 
ill omen ;’ meaning that it ,»ortended 
his own death. 


“The blow struck by the arrest was 
more than stunning; it was killing. It 
gave Wolsey a shock which brought 
him to his grave; and it made all hearts 
bleed in Cawood. ‘There was not a 
dry eye among all the gentlemen sitting 
at table with him ;’ and the grief of his 
domestics, if not more poignant, was 
more demonstrative. Indeed, ‘the at- 
tachment of his domestics was,’ as Sir 
James Mackintosh remarks, ‘ the most 
favourable circumstance to Wolsey.’ 
Passive as the doomed victim of an 
eastern sultan, he followed Nortlium- 
berland, At the gate of Cawood, as he 
passed out of it, were crowded some 
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three thousand, who, as they looked on 
him, cried out, ‘God save your Grace ! 
God save your Grace! ‘The foul evil 
take them that have taken you away 
fromus!’ And so they ran after him 
through the town, loudly bewailing him; 
and were for many miles succeeded by 
others, who did the same. He was so 
grieved for having left behind him a 
certain sealed parcel, that it was sent 
for; and his grief was explained when 
it was found that the parcel contained 
shirts of hair, one of which he now 
always wore next his skin. 

“When he reached Sheffield Park, 
the seat of Lord Shrewsbury, Steward 
of the King’s household, he was sick 
and faint, and was shortly afterwards 
seized with dysentery, which confined 
him to bed for a fortnight. When he 
lad been here for eighteen days, Sir 

Villiam Kingston, Keeper of the Tower, 

appeared with a guard of twenty-four 
beefeaters, to conduct him to London. 
The arrival of this officer being an- 
nounced to him, he several times re- 
peated his name, ‘ Master Kingston !’ 
and clapping his hand on his thigh, he 
fetched a heavy sigh. Some fortune- 
tellers had long ago prophesied that he 
should have his end near Kingston. 
He believed them, and he always 
avoided Kingston-on-Thames, making 
a wide circuit rather than come near it. 
Tt now flashed upon him that he must 
have misunderstood the prophecy, and 
that what it foretold was, that he should 
have his end on Tower Hill, in the 
custody of Keeper Kingston. 

“Resuming his slow journey, so weak 
that he was hardly able to sit on his 
mule, on the third evening, at a late 
hour, he reached Leicester Abbey, at the 
gate of which he was received with 
many torches. As he entered, he said 
to the Abbot: ‘Father Abbot, I am 
come to lay my weary bones amongst 
you. He was immediately carried to 
bed, from which he never rose. This 
was on the night of a- Saturday. On 
the Sabbath he fainted repeatedly. On 
Monday morning it was evident his end 
was approaching. His faithful and 
loving chamberlain, Cavendish, has 
thus related that morning’s interview 
with him:—Perceiving my shadow 
upon the wall by. his bedside, he said, 
‘Who is there?’ ‘Sir, I am here,’ 
quoth I, ‘How do you?’ quoth he to 
me. ‘ Very well, sir, if I might see 
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your Grace well,’ quoth I. * What is it 
of the clock?’ said he to me. ‘ Forsooth, 
sir, said I, ‘it is past eight of the 
clock in the morning. ‘ Eight of the 
clock!’ quoth he, ‘that cannot be,’ re- 
hearsing, divers times, ‘Eight of the 
clock! Eight of the clock!’ ‘Nay, nay,’ 
quoth he at the last, ‘it cannot be 
eight of the clock, for by eight of the 
clock ye shall Jose your master; for my 
time draweth near that I must depart 
out of this world.’ 

“The clock had struck eight, and 
he did not die that morning. Early the 
next one, the hand of death being very 
visibly upon him, he called Kingston 
to him, who, entering the chamber of 
death, bade him good morning, and 
asked how he did. ‘Sir,’ said Wolsey, 
‘I tarry but the will and pleasure of 
God to render unto Him my simple 
soul into his hands.’ He continued : 
‘And now, Master Kingston, I pray 
you have me commended most humbly 
unto His Majesty; and beseech him, 
on my behalf, to call to his gracious 
remembrance all matters that have 
passed between us from the beginning, 
especially respecting Queen Catherine 
and himself, and then shall his con- 
science know whether I have offended 
him or not. He is a prince of most 
royal courage, and hath a princely 
heart; for rather then miss or want 
anything of his will, he will endanger 
one-half of his kingdom. And I do 
assure you, I have often kneeled before 
him in his privy chamber, sometimes 
for three hours together, to persuade 
him from his appetite, and could not 
prevail. And, Master Kingston, this 
will I say—had I but served God as 
diligently as I have served the King, 
he would not have given me over in 
my grey hairs. Howbeit, this is my 
just reward for my pains and diligence, 
not regarding my service to God, but 
only my duty to my prince.’ 

* His voice failing him, the Abbot 
was summoned, and administered to 
him extreme unction ; and as the great 
abbey clock struck eight he breathed 
his last, in the sixtieth year of his age, 
‘ Kingston’ standing by his bedside! 
This was on the 29th November, 1530; 
and on the 31st he was, without any 
solemnity, buried in our Lady's Chapel, 
in the church of the monastery.” 


It is not easy to write an impar- 
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tial account of Cranmer’s life, the 
weak, wavering prelate is either un- 
duly praised or unduly condemned. 
Dr. Marshall has given the facts of 
his life in such a way as to bring 
out both sides of his character; and 
we think that most of those who 
read his sketch will rise from their 
perusal of it with a more evenly 
balanced judgment on his merits 
and demerits, than they had pre- 
viously formed. 

The other sketches will amply 
repay acareful reading. The volume 
is well printed and handsomely pro- 
duced in every respect. 


An Introduction to the Study of 
Early English History. By Pym 
Yeatman, of Lincoln’s Inn, Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law, author of “The 
History of the Common Law of 
Great Britain and Gaul, &c.”’ Long- 
mans, 1874, 63.—This is a book 
which attempts no less a task than 
the subversion of the whole of the 
received history of England, ante- 
rior to what is popularly termed the 
Norman Conquest. The writer has 
so little regard for our “ histories” 
that he boldly displaces even this 
landmark, and, to the confusion of 
Mr. Freeman, he would date that 
event some seventy years prior 
thereto, namely, at the era of 
Sweyne, father of the great Canute. 
Not that Mr. Yeatman would give 
this date as the inauguration of 
Danish dominion, for he contends 
that for centuries prior to it, the 
Danes had practically conquered all 
England, and at any rate in the 
Northern counties they had held un- 
disputed sway. This date he assigns 
as the period when all the separate 
nationalities settled in England 
submitted to Norman and Danish 
power, and from which date no other 
power ever held sovereign sway. 

In support of this view he has 
pointed out, truly ao that 

4 








Edward the Confessor, although a 

Saxon on his father’s side, was, in 

fact, a Norman, through his mother, 

the famous Princess Emma, of 

Normandy, the wife successively of 

Ethelred the Unready, and of the 
at Canute. 

Mr, Yeatman might fairly have 
suggested that, as the step-son of 
Canute himself, the English people 
during his reign would naturally 
enough look upon him as of the 
same family. He does, indeed, point 
out that he was bred a Norman, and 
that during the whole of his reign 
the Norman and not the Saxon 
tongue was the court language of 
the country ; and he caps his argu- 
ment by pointing triumphantly to 
the fact that Edward the Confessor, 
upon his accession to the throne, 
declared that he would rule according 
to the Laws of Canute. 

It must be very annoying to our 
historians who have so neatly divided 
the English history in epochs, to be 
told that they are in error, and that 
they must re-study the subject which 
they had supposed was perfection 
itself, and analyze the facts upon 
which they have based their pre- 
mises, and especially annoying to 
those, who, like Mr.’ Freeman, have 
written expensive books founded 
upon these alleged errors. But 
from the few facts we have just re- 
ferred to, it is evident that there 
has been some mistake, and, *t any 
rate, that lines have been drawn 
somewhat too arbitrarily as re- 
gards the dynastic changes. In 
point of fact, we know but very 
little of the history of the country 
_ to the reign of William the 

irst, and, as Mr. Yeatman has 
pointed out with great minuteness 
some of the documents on which 
our history of this period is based 
have been misunderstood, and but 
too frequently accredited for what 
they have no pretensions. 

The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, espe- 
cially, Mr. Yeatman has subjected 
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to a close and severe criticism, and 
he claims to have discovered its 
author or compiler in Marianus 
Scotus; for this reason, amongst 
others, which are certainly not weak 
ones, that all the great MSS. of this 
work agree in their details down to 
the year 1056, which was the very 
year of his departure from England, 
and from the fact that he incor- 
porated portions of it in the works 
which he wrote whilst on the Conti- 
nent, and from the express words 
of Florence of Worcester, who posi- 
tively states that he compiled it by 
study and pains from various bocks. 

If this alleged discovery be true, 
it, in fact, creates simply a revolu- 
tion in English history, and this 
work loses its authority as an 
original work and becomes of value 
only as a compilation from various 
books. The most important of them 
seems to be Assez’s “ Life of Alfred.” 
Mr. Yeatman has done good service 
to literature by pointing out very 
clearly how many of the paragraphs 
of the history, as it is commonly 
received, are the interpolations of 
Archbishop Parker, which, curiously 
enough, seems to be earmarked by 
the use of the word Anglo-Saxon, 
a word which he contends was a 
creation of Archbishop Parker’s age. 
As a specimen of Mr. Yeatman’s 
style of argument, we will give an 
extract of his ideas on this question. 


“The use of this term (Anglo-Saxon) 
in Assez’s History is extremely suspi- 
cious, and suspicion passes into proof 
when it is seen under what circum- 
stances the word is used. In this Life 
the word Anglo-Saxon occurs nine 
times, and the West-Saxons are spoken 
of fifteen times. Of these, however, no 
less than six are interpolations of Arch- 
bishop Parker, who has not scrupled to 
add to the MSS. any words which ap- 
peared to him to elucidate the meaning. 

It is clear from this very accuracy, 
that some other interpolater besides the 
Archbishop has added to this work, and 
it is worth while to observe where the 
word is used. The first use of it is 
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in the very first paragraph, where the 
object of the work is stated. This is 
just what we should expect to find from 
a writer who was about to convert the 
— Chronicle for this period into a 
ife. 

“The second use occurs in a distinct 
interpolation, a digression relating to 
the Salic custom of placing a queen 
on the throne beside her husband, and 
in which is related the episode of Queen 
Edburga, which so puzzled Mr. Wright, 
and which may be found in the very 
same words in “ Florence of Worcester,” 
a book written centuries after; and to 
introduce this digression, the writer has 
broken off the narrative, and gone back 
several years. 

“ The third use is to be fuund in a 
clear digression: the writer goes back 
eighteen years to give a personal history 
of Alfred concerning which all the pre- 
vious years are absolutely silent. 

“ The fourth is in $82, when the very 
doubtful history of the sea fight is re- 
lated, and it is to be observed that after 
this date the term Anglo-Saxon is 
almost invariably used. Now there is 
strong proof that Assez died in 883, and 
therefore, after striking off all passages 
to which the term Anglo-Saxon is a 
kind of index—as if the forger had in- 
voluntarily given this evidence against 
himself—and of course the interpola- 
tions of Archbishop Parker, the re- 
siduum may be the real work of Assez, 
but, unfortunately, nothing of value 
remains. The poor dry records, which 
we see, are simply a Latin equivalent 
of this period of the Saxon Chronicle, 
and the whole romance of this reign, 
and the fame of Alfred perishes, and 
he ceases to be proved to be the great 
sovereign which modern writers have 
pronounced him to be on the strength 
of these forgeries.” 


Elsewhere Mr. Yeatman points 
out, as Dr. Lingard has confessed, 
that Alfred’s fame rests solely upon 
the authority of Assez, and that 
none of the early chroniclers, except 
Florence of Worcester, make any 
mention of Assez, nor is the greater 
part of what he has related ever been 
hinted at by the earliest writers; and 
this singular fact, also, that Florence 
of Worcester gives as the date of 
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his death the year 883, so that the 
only witness in his favour, proves 
that he could not have been the 
author of the book as we possess it; 
and further, that the previous life is 
only known in our MSS. of possibly 
the thirteenth or fourteenth century. 
These and other hard blows which 
Mr. Yeatman strikes at this history, 
make us pause before giving to it 
the credit which we have always be- 
stowed. If this is true, the history 
of this reign is indeed gone, and the 
title of “ the Great,” which has been 
bestowed upon Alfred since the 
Reformation, has been wrongly 
given. If this is the case, we ask 
what fact in our early history can 
we credit ? 

Mr. Yeatman does not pretend to 
tell us, he simply shows that our 
“ materials” are not fit for use, but 
must undergo a careful revision—in 
other words, that our early history 
must be re-written. 

He has passed in review the 
Saxon Codes and Charters in the 
same spirit of severe criticism, and 
with, it must be confessed, in some 
instances, crushing success. The 
laws of Canute, he points out, are 
obviously a forgery, in the form ia 
which we possess them. They are 
found written in Saxon, a race that 
Canute had conquered, and had en- 
deavoured to stamp out. If gen- 
uine they would have been written 
in Latin, or at any rate in the Nore 
man tongue; but if they had been 
genuine, they would have been pro- 
duced at the Conquest, only thirty 
years after Canute’s decease, when 
William issued a commission to as- 
certain what were the laws of his 
predecessor, who we know governed 
by Canute’s laws ; and in many ways 
Mr. Yeatman clearly disposes of the 
authenticity of nearly all, if not 
all, of the Codes and Charters of the 
age, and he caps his argument by 
the express testimony of William of 
Malmesbury, who gives a full account 
of the literature of his age, : which 
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no mention is made of any of these 
works. 

We have selected these points, 
although the book includes many 
others of equal weight relating to 
all the early stages of our history, 
because they are the first steps 
backwards into the shadowy period, 
and ought to be, therefore, the most 
easily established. Mr. Yeatman’s 
theories cannot be passed over 
in silence; they are put forward 
80 positively, and with so great a 
show of reason, taat there is no 
help for it,—for the credit of our 
historians they must be abolished, 
or their truth more fully established, 
for, if they are true, we cannot take 
up a book or read a sermon without 
stumbling upon errors in history. 
Only the other day Dean Stanley, 
in preaching upon the departure of 
the Prince of Wales to India, stated 
that Alfred the Great had a strong 
desire to visitthat country. If Mr. 
Yeatman’s theories are correct, this 
statement is the height of absurdity, 
and for the credit of our great 
teachers, if not for the credit of 
literature, the attention of our 
historians ought to be directed to 
this subject, and the truth if possible 
ascertaiued. 

Mr. Yeatman’s books abound in 
adventurous flights and startling 
theories, and perhaps noe are 
more interesting, and probably less 
likely to enjoy a mushroom fate— 
the common fate of novel ideas— 
than his theory of the motives of 
Cesar in endeavouring to obtain 
possession of Britain as an outpost 
to prevent the advance of barbarism 
and the consequent destruction of 
civilization. We have not space for 
a discussion of this view, but it is 
one which is worth serious attention. 


The Prose Works of William 
Wordsworth. 


For the first time 
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collected, with Additions from up- 
published Manuscripts. Edited, 
with Preface, Notes, and Illustra- 
tions, by the Rev. A. B. Grosart. 
3 vols. E. Moxon, Son, and Co.— 
The chief, if not sole, value of 
these volumes consists in the light 
they throw upon Wordsworth’s life, 
character, and poetry. Even his 
most devoted worshippers must, we 
think, be unable to peruse them 
without some disappointment, while 
to others they will appear decidedly 
dull reading. One’s first thought 
naturally is, that the editor has made 
a mistake in not publishing a selec- 
tion rather than a collection of 
Wordsworth’s prose writings. Prose 
was not his forte, just as poetry 
was not Southey’s. He did not 
consider even every piece of poetry 
he wrote worthy of publication, and, 
like Tennyson, withdrew some that 
had appeared in earlier editions. 
If he thought his manuscript prose 
worth printing, and the printed 
prose worth reprinting, it seems 
strange that he should neither have 
undertaken the task of supervision 
himself, nor transferred it to another 
during his lifetime. Why, then, it 
may be asked, should every frag- 
ment that could be found among 
his papers or in print be collected 
for publication? The answer is, 
that on more than one occasion he 
expressed a wish in his letters that 
after his death all he had written in 
prose might be collected and pub- 
lished. This, in addition to a re- 
quest made to the editor by Words- 
worth’s nearest relatives, is amply 
sufficient to justify the present 
publication, though not to banish 
the regret it must awaken in many 
minds. 

The political writings, which oc- 
cupy nearly the whole of the first 
volume, are most calculated to ex- 
cite such feelings, especially the 
fragment which Mr. Grosart en- 
titles an “Apology for the French 
Revolution,” but which is rather a 
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a for Republicanism in general. 
Vritten in the hot-headed heed- 
lessners of inexperienced youth, it 
abounds in crude theorizing, falla- 
cious reasoning, and random asser- 
tion, and has no claim to considera- 
tion except as a production of 
Wordsworth’s pen. Mr. Grosart 
goes so far as to say :—“ It may not 
be assumed that, even to old age, 
William Wordsworth would have dis- 
avowed a syllable of the ‘Apology,’” 
astatement at which we are amazed, 
considering not only Wordsworth’s 
well-known conservatisin in after- 
life, but the repeated disavowals of 
the priaciples of the “ Apology,” 
which are to be found in subsequent 
parts of these volumes. Thus, in 
the “Apology” he avows himself 
“the advocate of Republicanism,” 
and urges “some of the objections 
which have often been made to 
Monarchy, and have not been an- 
swered.” He also protests against 
hereditary nobility, and pronounces 
all titles of rank and distinction to 
be “absurd, impolitic, and im- 
moral.” Ou the contrary, in one 
of his Addresses to the Freeholders 
of Westmoreland he speaks of “ the 
dreadful example of France,” which 
he had before held up to admira- 
tion, and adds :—“ Places, pensions, 
and formidable things, if you like; 
but far better these, with our King 
and Constitution, with our quiet 
firesides and flourishing fields, than 
proscription and confiscation, with- 
out them.” 

In a letter to a friend, dated 
1821, he says:—‘I should think I 
had lived to little purpose if my 
notions on the subject of govern- 
ment had undergone no modifica- 
tion.” In another letter he insists 
upon the indispensable necessity of 
an hereditary peerage as a support 
of Monarchy. 

Mr. Grosart admits the intellec- 
tual inferiority of the “Apology” to 
Wordsworth’s later prose writings, 
but extols its “ manly scorn of the 
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false, the base, the sordid, the merely 
titulary eminent.” He omits to tell 
us whether he agrees with the fierce 
young Republican in justifying the 
murder of King Louis, because a 
bishop “declared at the openin 
of the National Conventions sani 
twenty-five millions of men were 
convinced of the truth of the asser- 
tion,—that there was not a citizen 
on the 10th of August who, if he 
could have dragged before the eyes 
of Louis the corse of one of his 
murdered brothers, might not have 
exclaimed to bim, ‘ Tyran, voila ton 
ouvrage.’” 

The tract on the “ Convention of 
Cintra,” written in mature manhood, 
is a work of much greater extent 
and importance than the “Apology;” 
indeed, it is Wordsworth’s chief prose 
production. Though it proved a 
complete failure at the time of 
its publication—only five hundred 
copies being printed, and a large 
proportion of these sold as waste 
paper—yet the author always at- 
tached a high value to it. Sir 
Walter Scott’ spoke favourably of 
it, and Canning went so far as to 
say “he considered it the most 
eloquent production since the days 
of Burke,” a judgment which will 
hardly be confirmed by posterity. 
Mr. Grosart attributes to it “the 
kindling eloquence which is Demos- 
thenic, and that axiomatic statement 
of principles which is Baconian;” 
while the Biskop of Lincoln winds. 
up an extravagant eulogium with 
the still more extravagant remark, 
that “if Wordsworth had’ never 
written a single verse, this essay 
alone would be sufficient to place 
him in the highest rank of English. 
poets.” This excessive laudation is 
strangely at variance with the ac-. 
knowledged fact that the work 
utterly failed to catch the public 
ear, still less excite public feeling, a 
fact which is not satisfactorily ex- 
plained by the delay in printing. 
The following extract, contains the- 
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gist of the whole work, and forms 
one of its best passages :— 


“A people, whose government had 
been dissolved by foreign tyranny, and 
which had been left to work out its sal- 
vation by its own virtues, prayed for 
our help. And whence were we to 
learn how that help would be most 
effectually given, how they were even 
to be preserved from receiving injuries 
instead of benefits at our hands— 
whence were we to learn this, but from 
their language and from our own 
hearts? They had spoken of unrelent- 
ing and inhuman wrongs; of patience 
wearied out; of the agonizing yoke cast 
off; of the blessed service of freedom 
chosen ; of resolution even to the death ; 
of weeping over the graves of the slain, 
by those who had not been so happy 
as to die; of resignation under the 
worst final doom ; of glory and triumph, 
and punishment. This was the lan- 
guage which we heard—this was the 

vout hymn that was chaunted; and 
the responses, with which our country 
bore a part in the solemn service, were 
from her soul, and from the depths of 
her soul. 

“O sorrow! O misery for England, 
the land of liberty, and courage, and 
peace ; the land trustworthy and long 
approved; the home of holy example 
and benign precept ; the central orb to 
which, as to a fountain, the nations of 
the earth ‘ought to repair, and in their 
golden urns draw light;’ O so.row and 
shame for our country; for the grass 
which is upon her fields, and the dust 
which is in her graves; for her good 
men who now look upon the day; and 
her long train of deliverers, her Alfred, 
her Sidneys, and her Milton; whose 
voice yet speaketh our reproach; and 
‘whose actions survive in memory to 
confound us, or to redeem! 

“ For what hath been done? Look 
at it; we have handled it; we have 
cers it steadily; we have tried it 

y principles of absolute and eternal 
justice; by the sentiments of high- 
minded honour, both with reference to 
their general nature, and to their es- 
pecial exaltation under present circum- 
stances; by the rules of expedience ; 
by the maxims of prudence, civil and 
military: we have weighed it in the 
balance of all-these, and found it want- 
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ing; in that, which is most excellent, 
most wanting. 

* Our country placed herself by the 
side of Spain, and her fellow nation; 
she sent an honourable portion of her 
sons to aid a suffering people to subju- 
gate or destroy an army—but I degrade 
the word—a banded multitude of per- 
fidious oppressors, of robbers end as- 
sassins, who had outlawed themselves 
from society to the wantonness of power; 
who were abominable for their own 
crimes, and on account of the crimes 
of him whom they served—to subjugate 
or destroy these; not exacting that it 
should be done within a limited time. 
Admitting even that they might effect 
their purpose or not; she would have 
borne either issue, she was prepared 
for either; but she was not prepared 
for such a deliverance as hath been 
accomplished; not a deliverance of 
Portugal from French oppression, but 
of the oppressor from the anger and 
power (at least from the animating 
efforts) of the Peninsula; she was not 
prepared to stand between her allies 
and their worthiest hopes; that, when 
chastisement could not be inflicted, 
honour—as much as bad men could 
receive—should be conferred; that 
them, whom her own hands had hum- 
bled, the same hands, and no other, 
should exalt; that finally the sovereign 
of this horde of devastators, himself 
the destroyer of the hopes of good 
men, should have to s#y, through the 
mouth of his minister, and for the 
hearing of all Europe, that his army 
of Portugal had ‘ pictarED THE TERMS 
OF ITS GLORIOUS RETREAT.’ ” 


Two electioneering Addresses to 
the Freeholders of Westmoreland 
in support of the Lowther family, 
to which Wordsworth was under 
obligation, and a letter against the 
Catholic Relief Bill of 1829, com- 
plete the division of political writ- 
ings. Their interest is purely tem- 
porary and personal, They are 
mere “curiosities of literature,” 
which can interest none but Words- 
worth’s admirers. The same may 
be said of the ethical writings in 
the first volume, including the 
Appendix to Poems in 1835, an 
article from Coleridge’s Friend, a 
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speech on laying the foundation- 
stone of a new school, and several 
letters on education. 

The second volume comprises 
pieces styled zsthetical and literary, 
among which are some on literary 
biography and monuments, several 
on epitaphs, essays and letters on 
poetry and his poems, and a Guide 
to the Lakes. These are of more 
permanent value, but most of them 
have been published with his poems 
or in other forms. The papers on 
epitaphs, one of which is taken from 
Coleridge’s Friend, and the other 
two are now printed for the first 
time, are rich in thoughtful remark 
and sound criticism. The subject is 
in harmony with his meditative 
turn of mind, and he enters into it 
with evident interest. As to sin- 
cerity in epitaphs he justly ob- 
serves :— 

“When a man is treating an in- 
teresting subject, or one which he 
ought not to treat at all, unless he be 
interested, no faults have such a killing 
power as those which prove that he is 
not in earnest, that he is acting a part, 
has leisure for affectation, and feels that 
without it he could do nothing. This 
is one of the most odious of faults; be- 
cause it shocks the moral sense, and is 
worse in a sepulchral inscription, pre- 
cisely in the same degree as that mode 
of composition calls for sincerity more 
urgently than any other. And, indeed, 
where the internal evidence proves 
that the writer was moved—in other 
words, where this charm of sincerity 
lurks in the language of a tombstone, 
and secretly pervades it, there are no 
errors in style or manner for which it 
will not be, in some degree, a recom- 
pense.” 


Wordsworth’s criticisms of epi- 
taphs are singularly searching and 


acute, discriminating and just. A 
similar remark is applicable to his 
critical comments on poets and 
poetry in general. He is frequently 
very severe, but never without as- 
signing good reason for his severity, 
and is no less liberal in his praise 
than unsparing in his censure, 
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neither stooping to flattery nor 
warped by envy. Of Tennyson he 
wrote, in 1845 :—*‘ He is decidedly 
the first of our living poets, and I 
hope will live to give the world 
better things.” 

The affinity between poetry and 
religion is set forth in the following 
characteristic cbservations :-— 


“Faith was given to man, that his 
affections, detached from the treasures 
of time, might be inclined to settle 
upon those of eternity: the elevation - 
of his nature, which this habit pro- 
duces on earth, being to him a pre- 
sumptive evidence of a future state of 
existence; and giving him a title to 
partake of its holiness. The religious 
man values what he sees chiefly as an 
‘imperfect shadowing forth’ of what 
he is incapable of seeing. The concerns 
of religion refer to indefinite objects, 
and are too weighty for the mind to 
support them without relieving itself by 
resting a great part of the burden upon 
words and symbols. The commerce 
between man and his Maker cannot be 
carried on but by a process where much 
is represented in little, and the Infinite 
Being accommodates himself to a finite 
capacity. 

“In all this may be perceived the 
affinity between religion and poetry; 
between religion— making up the 
deficiencies of reason by faith; and 
poetry, passionate for the instruction of 
reason; between religion, whose element 
is infinitude, and whose ultimate trust 
is the supreme of things, submitting 
herself to circumscription; and poetry 
—ethereal and transcendent, yet in- 
capable of sustaining her existence 
without sensuous incarnation.” 


The third volume is chiefly com- 
posed of notes and illustrations of 
the poems, and letters and extracts 
from letters, the remainder consist- 
ing of conversations and personal 
recollections of Wordsworth, con- 
tributed by various writers. Some 
of the notes have been previously 
published in a fragmentary form. 
They are here completed, and sup- 
plemented by others in far greater 
quantity and of superior quality, 
from the manuscripts of Miss Fen- 
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wick, to whom they were dictated 
by Wordsworth. “ In these notes,” 
says the editor, ‘‘ many of which, in 
both senses, are elaborate and full, 
aresome of the deepest and daintiest- 
worded things from Wordsworth. 
The J. F. MSS. are delightfully 
chatty and informal, and ages hence 
will be treasured and studied in re- 
lation to the poems by the (then) 
myriad millions of the English- 
speaking races.” 

It is not to be expected that every 
one will concur in this high-flown 
encomium; but the notes are un- 
questionably very pleasant reading, 
and an agreeable relief from the 
heaviness of other parts of the col- 
lection. At the same time their 
full value cannot be enjoyed by 
those who have not the poems at 
hand or in memory. They ought to 
be published in conjunction with 
the poems to which they refer. 

The letters are decidedly inferior 
in interest to the notes. Words- 


worth disliked letter-writing, partly 


from physical causes, and was not 
qualified by mental constitution and 
habits to excel in it. His want of 
humour and playfulness was a fatal 
defect for this species of compo- 
sition. Wethink Mr. Grosart has 
made a mistake, both in publishing 
so many of the letters, and com- 
pleting those which Wordsworth’s 
nephew published partially in the 
Memoirs. He says he does not like 
“extracts,” yet there are many to 
be found here, and most readers 
weuld have preferred more, rather 
than so many eutire letters, largely 
occupied with trivial details and 
personal matters, which cannot in- 
terest the general public. It is not 
easy to understand the principle ou 
which the letters are scattered here 
and there throughout the three 
volumes. Some, but not all, are 
placed in connection with the publi- 
cation or subject to which they re- 
late. 
others is repeatecly violated in a 
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startling manner, without any ap- 
parent reason. 

The conversations and recollec- 
tions are certainly out of place in a 
collection of prose writings. Mr. 
Grosart defends their insertion on 
the ground that they contain some 
of Wordsworth’s sayings ; but these 
form a very small portion of the 
whole, and we are not aware that 
Wordsworth ever desired all bis 
sayings to be recorded, collected, 
and published with his prose works. 
Part of the materials here given 
have appeared in print elsewhere, 
some of the remainder are of little 
or no value, but the contributions 
of Mr. Aubrey de Vere are both 
new and valuable. 


Shakspeare’s Hermeneutics, or 
the Still Lion, being an Essay 
towards the Restoration of Shaks- 
By ©. M. Ingleby, 
M.A., LL.D. Triibner & Co., 
1875.—Dr. Ingleby’s valuable con- 
tribution towards the rectification 
of Sbakspeare’s text was originally 
an essay published in the Jahr- 
biicher of the German Shakspeare 
Society. It was then reprinted with 
additions and corrections for the 
new Shakspeare Society, and now 
appears, still further enlarged, in the 
shape of a small quarto volume. It 
is rather critical than exegetical, 
being chiefly occupied with discus- 
sions as to what the text should be, 
but as these necessarily involve an 
exposition of its meaning, the author 
adopts the title of “ Hermeneutics.” 
That of “the Still Lion” is sug- 
gested by the following remark of 
De Quincey’s, on Milton’s text, 
which Dr. Ingleby thinks equally 
applicable to Shakspeare’s :—“ On 
any attempt to take liberties with a 
passage of his, you feel as when 
coming, ina forest, upon what seems 
a dead lion; perhaps he may not be 
dead, but only sleeping; nay, per 
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haps he may not be sleeping, but 
a shamming. You may be put 
down with shame by some man 
reading the line otherwise.” 

There is even more likelihood of 
such a result in the case of Shaks- 
peare. Miltgn’s text having been 
printed under his editorial superin- 
tendence, offers comparatively few 
occasions fur critical conjecture. 
Our language, too, has undergone 
comparatively little change since his 
time. On the other hand, Shaks- 
peare’s works were prepared, not 
for publication as literature, but 
simply for the purpose of represen- 
tation by performers, who probably 
did not scruple to tamper with them. 
There is no evidence that Shaks- 
peare ever published a complete 
edition of his works, corrected by 
his own hand, or under his eye. 
Printing in those days was much 
less carefully and correctly executed 
than at the present time, and every- 
body is well aware that, even now, 
misprints are no rarity, in spite of 
all the vigilance and skill that are 
employed in endeavouring to prevent 
them. No-wonder, therefore, that 
the earliest complete edition of 
Shakspeare we possess—the folio 
of 1623, which was issued six or 
seven years after his death, and 
printed from the previous inaccurate 
quartos and imperfect stage copies 
—should contain a plentiful crop of 
mistakes. Dr. Ingleby, however, 
maintains—and not without good 
reason—“ that slight literal errors 
and small dislocations constitute the 
largest classes; that cases in which 
letters (or even syllables) are either 
retreuched or wrongly repeated, are 
less common than the former; but 
Jar more frequent than those in which 
a word is either omitted or wrongly 
inserted.” The main drift of his 
work is to show that the text is far 
less corrupt than is generally sup- 
— by persons who are imper- 
ectly acquainted with the language, 


literature, and manners of the pe- 
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riod; and few who are competent 
to form an opinion on the subject 
will deny his position. 

The great bulk of the so-called 
errors which have been brought to 
light within a few years are simply 
obsolete words, or old forms of 
words now in use, or extinct gram- 
matical usages, or allusions to for- 
gotten customs and events. Had 
the eager discoverers and volunteer 
correctors of these imaginary faults 
only taken the necessary precaution 
of making themselves, not merely 
slightly acquainted, but thoroughly 
familiar with Shakspeare and his 
contemporaries, their turn of thouzht 
and modes of speech, as well as the 
history and manners of the age, they 
might have saved themselves some 
trouble, and others much vexation. 
Dr. Ingleby gives an amusing but 
truthful description of their pro- 
ceedings, and the consequent results. 


“So capricious are the objections 
preferred against particular words and 
phrases, that it is a sheer impossibility 
to anticipate them. Accordingly the 
antiquarian of the English language, 
who essays the vindication of the old 
texts, stands at a great disadvantage. 
To learn the acknowledged peculiarities 
and difficulties of that text is a labour 
of love; and to retain all the salient 
points of Shakspeare’s phraseology in 
an ever ready and lively memory is but 
a light prelude to the business that is to 
follow. With these matters ever con- 
sciously before him—‘full of eyes 
before and behind’—the critic wades 
through a huge store of the literature 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, noting down every word, phrase, 
and allusion, which can by any possi- 
bility throw light on the text of his 
venerated author. This is the toil 
which has been achieved by all the 
leading editors from Stevens to Dyce, 
with a few exceptions, which it is as 
well to forget. Tit propsedeutic is such 
a course of study and discipline to the 
more genial and graceful duties of 
verbal criticism! The labour achieved, 
the preliminary requirement complied 
with at the cost of much time and 
effort, some vain reader, of blissful 
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ignorance but of lively fancy, conceives 
a liking for what he pleasantly regards 
as the game of criticism, and rushes 
into the columns of some periodical, 
such as the Atheneum, or Notes and 
Queries, to proclaim with flourish of 
trumpets a new reading. His conjec- 
ture is, as a matter of course, described 
as ‘the undoubted restoration of a pas- 
sage which has for two centuries and a 
half defied alike exposition and correc- 
tion.’ Then follows, equally as a matter 
of course, the discovery of a mare’s 
nest. The would-be critic has mistaken 
the sense of a passage both well known 
and perfectly understood; whereupon 
he proposes what he takes for a new 
conjecture, but which in many cases is 
an old and not very creditable acquaint- 
ance, whose familiar features may be 
seen recorded in some variorum hortus 
siccus, under the sanction of a venerable 
name. In a few of such cases it is no 
great tax upon the antiquarian to pro- 
duce his authority for adhering to the 
old text : but where there are so many 
‘Richmonds in the field,’ he naturally 
and reasonably grudges the superfluous 
labour of defending whatisimpregnable. 
He rightly feels that faith in the pro- 
digious learning of a Walker or a Dyce 
is a simple duty with learners; and that 
for them t» put a word or phrase on its 
trial merely because they ‘don’t seem 
to see it, is an impertinence, against 
which every well-informed and com- 
petent editor would jealously guard his 
columns. In some cases, however, 
the vindication of a challenged expres- 
sion in Shakspeare is inconclusive, by 
reason of the very absurdity of the 
challenge. We have more than once 
seen an expression denounced as sense- 
less, which assuredly had never oc- 
casioned the slightest difficulty with any 
one ; and for this very reason no critic 
had ever thought it worth while to 
register the instances of its use which 
had occurred in the course of his read- 
ing. We ourselves have noticed a 
peculiarity of language occurring over 
and over again, of which we did not 
stop to record a single example, because 
its employment by Shakspeare had 
never provoked remark, and seemed un- 
able to afford a foothold for suspicion. 
Yet we have lived to see the passage in 
which it occurred obelized as an ‘ un- 
suspected corruption,’ and to find our- 
selves incapacitated, through the want 
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of superhuman prescience, for the 
work of vindication. It is impossible to 
stop every cranny against the aggression 
of a misplaced ingenuity, which ‘ infects 
unseen, and corrupts the text it seems 
to restore.” 


Not only have the editors of 
Shakspeare been deficient in the 
knowledge requisite for the proper 
performance of their task, but they 
have not been alive to the necessity 
of supplying the deficiency They 
would not think of editing Aschylus 
or Plautus without having first mas- 
terered the languages and litera- 
tures of Greece and Rome; but 
Shakspeare being an English writer, 
they do not feel under any obliga- 
tion to go through such a prepara- 
tory course of study in his case. 
Yet it is only necessary to look into 
such a book as Abbott’s Shaks- 
pearian Grammar, to be convinced 
that the English of Shakspeare’s 
time differs from that of the present 
day more than a superficial observer 
supposes. As Dr. Ingleby justly 
remarks: “ The worst of it is, that 
we read him so much, and with so 
little appropriate knowledge and 
steady reflection, that we get habi- 
tuated to the look and sound of his 
phraseology, and come at last to 
think we understand it, mistaking 
the familiar for the intelligible. 
The same has come to pass of the 
authorized version of the Holy 
Scriptures.” Had Shakspeare’s 
editors and critics been sufficiently 
conversant with Elizabethan Eng- 
lish, they would not have been 
puzzled by his employment of the 
third person plural in ¢ and s, or 
attributed it to his negligence or 
ignorance of grammar. ae 

But besides the difficulties in 
Shakspeare arising from the read- 
er’s insufficient knowledge, there 
are many which the most learned 
and skilful editors cannot satisfac- 
torily solve. The text is often 
evidently corrupt, sometimes hope- 
lessly so, in the present state of 
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our knowledge. Conjecture has 
proved so successful a means of 
correcting the text of ancient clas- 
sical writers, that it has naturally 
been brought to bear upon Shaks- 
= with an unsparing hand. 

othing is easier or more amusing 
than to form conjectures as to what 
is the right reading of a puzzling 
passage, and nothing more unpro- 
fitable, unless there be ample know- 
ledge, good sense, and correct taste 
to start with. It is a great mistake 
to suppose that because conjectural 
emendation has proved a useful 
weapon in the hands of such mas- 
ters as Bentley, Porson, and Elmsley, 
it may with safety be employed by 
every reader of Shakspeare who is 
blest with a good opinion of his 
own powers. Conjectural criticism, 
to be of any avail, must be based 
upon adequate knowledge, and con- 
fined within reasonable limits. With 
a view to prevent rash and unwar- 


rantable alteration of Shakspeare’s: 


text, Dr. Ingleby lays down the 
three following canons of criticism: 

“TI. The mere fact of the con- 
struction, or a word or words occur- 
ring in it,appearing strange, obscure, 
or awkward, shall not alone consti- 
tute a reason for treating the pas- 
sage as if it were corrupt. 

“TI. The correction of the text 
shall be attempted upon certain 
simple hypotheses, framed to ac- 
count for the supposed misprint, 
before the adoption of a more sweep- 
ing or more violent proceeding ; re- 
gard being had to the leading or 
central notion involved in the sus- 
pected passage, taken together with 
its context, and to the phonetic 
current of the words. 

“II. The candidate for admis- 
sion into the text shall be a legiti- 
mate word, known to be in use at 
the relative time, and otherwise 
meeting the requirements of the 
passage, whether as to the leading 
or central notion, the grammatical 
construction, or the phonetic syz 
ygy:” 
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We will not pretend to say 
whether these canons will meet 
with universal acceptance, but Dr. 
Ingleby has rendered a service to 
all lovers of Shakspeare by so 
clearly and forcibly showing the 
necessity of some acknowledged 
preliminary principles, and drawing 
up rules, to the substance of which 
no reasonable person will object, 
whatever may be thought of the 
wording. They amply supply all 
that is required, and we cannot but 
hope that, taken in conjunction with 
Dr. Ingleby’s powerful enforce- 
ments andsuccessful application of 
them in these pages, they will have 
a tendency to check that ill-in- 
formed, unbridled conjecture which 
has done so much injury to the text 
of Shakspeare, by overloading it 
with various readings and worthless 
comments serving no other purpose 
than to bewilder and weary the 
reader. 


“Criticism, like Commentary, has 
often fallen to the lot of men whose 
abilities and training had not fitted 
them for that kind of intellectual work.. 
In. the fifth of De Quincey’s ‘ Letters 
to a young man whose education has 
been neglected,’ Dr. Nitsch,' the com- 
mentator on Kant, affords a mark for 
the Opium-eater’s fine irony. Hefancies 
the learned doctor protesting against 
the reasonableness of expecting a man, 
who has all this commenting to do, to 
have thoroughly mastered his author. 
The equitable division; of labour de- 
mands that one man shall master the 
system, and another write commen- 
taries! Criticism offers almost as 
prominent a mark for ridicule. If afew 
really intelligent and learned men have 
done much good work in this depart- 
ment, assuredly the greater bulk of 
criticism has proceeded from those who 
had few or none of the necessary re- 
quirements. The least one might 
expect of them would be a study of the 
context, and the reservation of their 
speculations until some one conjecture 
can be shown to stain its rivals. No- 
body cares to be told that possibly a 
suspicious word in the text is a misprint 
for this, that, or the other; as is the 
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custom with several critics of this day, 
to whom the great Becket seems to 
have bequeathed the rags which served 
him for a mantle. 

“The simple truth is, that successful 
emendation is the fruit of severe study 
and research on the one hand; and of 


rare sensibility and sense on the other. ~ 


The number of really satisfactory con- 
jectures are comparatively few; and 
few are those critics who have shown 
any remarkable sagacity in this kind of 
speculation.” 


Dr. Ingleby is much more success- 
ful as a critic than as an expositor. 
His defence of impugned passages 
is masterly and triumphant, bv’ 
explanations of the meaning 
often too elaborate and far-fetched 
to be satisfactory. To take a single 
instance, we may adduce the con- 
clusion of Claudio’s speech on death, 
in “ Measure for Measure,” which 
stands thus in the folio edition :— 


br." . “or to be worse than worst 

Of those, that lawlesse and incertaine 
thought, 

Imagine howling, 'tis too horrible.” 


This is paraphrased by Dr, 
Ingleby as follows:—‘or to be 
in an infinitely worse case than 
those who body forth—or render 
objective—their own lawless and 
distracted mind.” It is hard to 
believe that, if Shakxpeare had 
meant thia, he would have used such 
language ; and still harder to believe 
that he had so poor a meaning. 
After the formidable catalogue of 
horrors in the preceding lines, it is 
a lame and impotent conclusion to 
say that the dead are worse off than 
those whose disordered minds pic- 
ture unreal miseries. 

Dr. Ingleby also errs, we think, 
in attaching an exaggerated impor- 
tance to illustrations from modern 
literature as aids to the emendation 
and interpretation of Shakspeare’s 
text. In “Timon of Athens,” 
Alcibiades thus addresses the sena- 
tors :— 
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“ Now the Gods keepe you old enough 
That you may live 
Onely in bone, that none may looke 
on you.” 


For “done” Dr. Ingleby reads 
“bed,” not without plausible grounds, 
but we cannot see that he materially 
strengthens his case by quoting 
from an address of Mr. George 
Dawson’s, in which he says, “I have 
a great respect for invalids in bed— 
out of sight.” 

Again, in “ Hamlet,” Bernardo in- 
quires, “‘ What, is Horatio there?” 
e- . Horatio answers, “ A piece of 
um;” by which, according to Dr. 
Ingleby, he means his hand. In sup- 
port of this interpretation he quotes, 
from “ Jane Eyre,” what the blind 
Rochester says when she has placed 
her hand in bis: “ Her very fingers, 
her small, slight fingers! If so, 
there must be more of her.” We 
cannot think such an explanation 
will be generally accepted. There 
is too much prosaic literalism in it 
for so sprightly and enthusiastic 
a character as Horatio. Nor can 
we see how the passage from “ Jane 
Eyre ” at ail diminishes its unsuita- 
bility. The two cases are so utterly 
unlike that there can be no arguing 
from one to the other. What is 
appropriate enough in one, is alto- 
gether incongruous in the other. 

But though unable to agree with 
Dr. Ingleby on this and various 
other points, we feel bound to ac- 
knowledge the great ability, exten- 
sive learning, amd general good 
temper with which he sets forth 
and maintains his views. He does 
not pretend to have always com- 
pletely satisfied even his own mind, 
but frankly admits that some diffi- 
culties must be left open for dis- 
cussion in the light of increased 
knowledge. If this be but con- 
ducted in accordance with the prin- 
ciples he has enunciated and ex- 
emplified, it can hardly fail to prove 
advantageous, whether complete suc- 
cess be attained or not. 
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